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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tue Constitutional crisis which has now been with us for some 
months and shows no signs of abatement in interest and 
Blind leaders iy sieve the contrary—has grave draw- 
ofthe bling >2cks in the eyes of all Englishmen whose 

patriotism is not entirely confined to Party or 
parliamentary channels, while it is a subject of growing concern 
to all well-wishers of England and lovers of peace throughout — 
the civilised world. It is as clear to them as it is to us that our 
country is momentarily at the mercy of mountebanks and 
adventurers of a far lower type than have hitherto held high 
positions in any British Government, and the foreign inquirer 
anxiously asks whether the Mother of parliaments will be able to 
escape the discredit overtaking parliamentarism in the Western 
World. It is self-evident that no nation can hope to retain 
its prestige as a Great Power—prestige being the inter- 
national synonym for private credit—under men of the 
calibre, character, and aims of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his confederate at the Home Office and 
other Ministers too numerous to mention. For one thing, 
those of them who are not totally indifferent are actively 
hostile to British interests, and now that the Liberal Imperialist 
myth has finally evaporated, the question is asked, ‘‘ Who will 
steer England through the approaching crisis ?” to which echo 
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can only answer, “Who?” As Mr. Wilson reminds us in his 
admirable article, the German Emperor once obligingly 
declared, in a burst of candour, that “the English are 
as mad as March hares.” There is certainly misfortune, 
if not actual madness in our present proceedings. While 
external danger is advancing upon us jby leaps and 
bounds, our entire political world is absorbed by an internecine 
struggle which apparently incapacitates it from interesting itself 
in anything else. Captain Mahan can only account for the 
avoidance of catastrophe by this country at certain crises in her 
fate on the benevolent theory that the British Empire was in the 
good books of Providence, but even Providence appears to be 
forsaking us. While the Cabinet of cowards allows a miserable, 
sordid faction, sustained by one set of foreign enemies to 
drive them hither and thither like hunted hares, another foreign 
enemy is concentrating all its energies upon preparations for 
aggression, which become more open, unblushing, and threaten- 
ing month by month. And though in private Ministers may 
acknowledge the danger, they lack the courage to take the public 
into their confidence, because an admission of the truth would 
involve the confession that for several years, in spite of warnings 
loud enough to awaken the dead, they have remained steadfastly 
recreant to their trust. They consequently prefer to put up a smartif 
undistinguished lawyer, to make a Party question of the Navy in the 
House of Commons, and to attempt cheap scores off the Opposition, 
who have resolutely declined to play Mr. McKenna’s game and have 
insisted on treating the Navy as a national issue, and it must be 
said in passing that, thanks to the Opposition, because hardly a 
member on the Radical side cares twopence whether we have a 
big Navy, a little Navy, or no Navy, the discussion of the Navy 
estimates this Session has been more creditable to the House of 
Commons than for many years. 


But our readers need not be reminded that national security is 
not merely a question of estimates. No country has ever been 
saved by money, as Solon reminded Croesus on 4 
famous occasion, though generous expenditure is 
admittedly necessary for the maintenance of modern 
armaments, and the development of “ Dreadnoughts” and super: 


A New 
Development 
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“ Dreadnoughts”’ will involve ever-increasing estimates. Nor 
is national security a purely Naval question, as time-serving 
henchmen of Lord Fisher pretend in the Press. National Defence 
must be dealt with as a whole; adequate armaments by land and 
sea, serious and scientific organisation for war which necessitates 
a general staff at the Admiralty and at the War Office; combined 
manceuvres of Army and Navy, and all the other essentials of 
maritime and military power; above all, the training of the 
able-bodied males of the country to the use of arms, a 
condition precedent of which is a reform of our present purely 
material and clerical system of education, which only gives 
the rising generation a taste for reading trash. In watching 
the flood of political oratory now inundating the country 
one might imagine that the United Kingdom is the only 
country in the world, and that the horizon is clear of all con- 
ceivable peril. From time to time we have speeches from 
ministers of all religions, including polities, in the ‘ parliament- 
of-man-federation-of-the-world ” style, demonstrating that the 
universe is governed by gush alone, and that if we gush sufficiently 
all will be well. We should not dispute the conclusion if we 
could accept the premiss, because in gushing British senti- 
mentalists can lick creation. According to these simpletons, we 
are adored by all nations, especially Germany, whose devotion 
appears to have been stimulated by the statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a peace-at-any-price-man abroad, 
and a war-at-any-price-man at home—that the German people 
live on food which would turn the stomach of a Welsh 
tramp. While gushers and gas-bags rule the roost here, 
Germany pursues her ruthless way unencumbered by 
drivellers or demagogues, bending her energies, with ever- 
increasing momentum, upon her self-appointed task of wrest- 
ing the supremacy of the Seas from us just as forty years 
ago she wrested military supremacy from France. German 
Ministers have been publicly convicted by Mr. McKenna of “the 
wilful diffusion of political error with regard to matters of fact” 
as to the number of their “ Dreadnoughts,” but instead of this 
discovery arousing the Radical Party in Parliament and the 
Press from its trance they are rather disposed to blame the 
British Admiralty for awkward and inopportune vigilance. They 
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would prefer to be told that Germany has no “‘ Dreadnoughts.” 
Then again the disagreeable fact could no longer be concealed 
that although the Austrian Parliament has not voted a single 
thaler for Austrian ‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” nevertheless preparations 
are already being made by private Austrian yards to lay down 
four “ Dreadnoughts” “ on spec ”’—a unique transaction in the 
history of Naval expansion. Still more significant is the fact that 
while the Austrian people first heard of this great enterprise 
from a casual statement in the British House of Commons 
they evidently acquiesce in the irregularity and are prepared to 
pay the piper. This incident should serve as a warning to any 
intelligent British Government of the intimacy between Vienna 
and Berlin and of the utter unreality of much that has lately 
appeared in our Press as to Count von Aerenthal’s resump- 
tion of independence towards the predominant member of the 
Triple Alliance, unless we accept the alternative theory that 
these speculative battleships though nominally Austrian are 
effectively German, and will when completed find their way to 
the North Sea. For British purposes they must count as 
‘‘German.” Their construction affords conclusive evidence of 
the control of the German Emperor of Austro-Hungarian policy. 
He has preached “ Dreadnoughts” to the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand on every possible and impossible occasion. 


Our ignominous scuttle from Somaliland, German encroachment 
in Persia, and our contemptuous treatment by China who recog- 
nises that we have no Far Eastern policy, are all 
dwarfed by the Constitutional crisis, as is also the 
significant development in the commercial policy 
of Canada, an immediate result of the last General Election, 
which was naturally interpreted in Ottawa as signifying that, 
although Tariff Reform had made immense strides in the Mother 
Country, there was noimmediate likelihood of a Unionist Govern- 
ment with a sufficient mandate and majority to execute “the 
first constructive work” to which the Party is pledged, of which 
Imperial Reciprocity is the corner-stone. As the bangers, bolters, 
and barrers of the door are still quartered onthe British taxpayer, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues decided to develop the 
alternative policy which, as Mr. Chamberlain told his country- 
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men, would be the inevitable result of our permanent refusal to re- 
ciprocate that Canadian Preference which, according to Mr. Lloyd 
George, has conferred ‘‘enormous advantage” on British trade. 
In the first place Canada composed a long-standing quarrel with 
Germany, who had the effrontery to resent Canada’s action in 
according a preference to British goods in the Canadian market, 
for which Germany penalised Canada by imposing maximum 
rates on Canadian goods. Canada, not being inhabited by 
Cobdenites, or inspired by cocoa manufacturers, adopted the 
common-sense policy of retaliating upon Germany by means of a 
substantial surtax, which still further increased the British prefer- 
ence. This afforded the Mother Country a wonderful opportunity, 
but unfortunately our Party hacks and provincial politicians were 
unequal to the occasion, and aiter waiting a reasonable time 
Canada consented to withdraw the surtax while Germany was 
only too glad to withdraw the maximum duties. German trade 
had suffered far more severely than Canadian trade in this Tariff 
war. Germany does not, however, disguise the fact that her 
object in coming to terms is to profit by the continuance of 
Little Englandism at Westminster to enter into an inde- 
pendent commercial convention with Canada to the detriment 
of Imperial Preference which is regarded with as much alarm by 
German enemies of the British Mmpire as it is by our own 
Parochialists. 


We have had a still more serious warning from the other side of 
the Atlantic, discussed both in “American Affairs’’ by Mr. Maurice 
a Low, in our Canadian Notes, and in the article on 
U.S.A. Mr. Fielding, which leaves no room for reasonable 

doubt that if we maintain our present Fiscal 
system and refuse tu meet Canada half-way there will be a large 
and lar-reaching reciprocity treaty between the Dominion and 
the United States. Trade will develop north and south, instead 
ol east and west, and a final stopper wili be put on the com- 
mercial consolidation of the Empire. Commercial disruption 
must necessarily lead to the weakening of Imperial ties, and 
may lead to political disruption, Lhe magnetic attraction of 
ai enormous body like the United States upon Canada is 
immense, and can only be counteracted by a statesmanlike and 
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constructive Imperial policy, which means that it can only begin 
with the disappearance of ourdemagogues. We see therefore that 
our constitutional crisis has its external aspects both international 
and Imperial, which we devoutly hope will be dwelt on in season 
and out of season by the Unionist Leaders, and by every 
Unionist speaker who mounts the platform. Why has there 
been no debate in the House of Lords upon our commercial 
relations with Canada? It is nearly six years since Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier told us 


The Government of Canada is ready, and has declared its intention and 
readiness to go on and extend the British preference as soon as the British 
people are ready to give us a corresponding preference. The answer is no 
longer in our hands; it is in the hands of the British people, and there the 
matter stands. 


WHEN we went to press last month a profoundly interesting 
Debate had concluded in the House of Lords on the subject of 
its own reform, with a Division in which the 
The Lords follow; lati 5 hee Keek Bead 
and Reform following resolution, proposed by Lord Rosebery, 
ad been carried in committee of the whole House 
by the overwhelming majority of nearly ten to one (175 to 17). 


‘That a necessary preliminary of such reform and reconstitution 
is the acceptance of the principle that the possession of a Peerage 
should no longer of itself give the right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords.”” The Debate was made memorable by the 
readiness displayed by the Peerage to subordinate personal 
interests to the public good—a phenomenon rarely, if ever, wit- 
nessed in the House of Commons. Lord Hylton, “speaking as 
one of the first persons who would be swept on to the dust- 
heap in consequence of the resolution,” nevertheless supported 
it, declaring that he was no sudden convert to the cause of 
reform. Lord Halifax, while strongly upholding the principle of 
heredity and deploring any impairment of the continuity binding 
the House of Lords with the past, favoured a considerable 
infusion of outsiders. Lord Lamington expressed himself in a 
similar sense. Lord Denbigh cordially supported Lord Rose- 
bery, while Lord Shaftesbury was equally unhesitating. Lord 
Harris agreed, “but only after much mental anxiety and 
with great hesitation,’ for “he regretted doing something 
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which would deprive him of a privilege which he had enjoyed 
for a great many years, and regarded as a great honour and a 
high duty.” We believe that Lord Harris, and many others 
who spoke somewhat dolefully of their personal prospects, 
will remain Members of the Legislature for many years 
to come, despite the fulminations of all the demagogues. 
Supposing it came to election, whom would the County Council 
of Kent, or the men of Kent, be more likely to return than 
Lord Harris? The Lord Advocate of Scotland? The same 
may be said of other Peers who are highly popular in their own 
counties where they are known. Lord Lytton also supported 
the resolution, as did Lord Langford, who said that “with 
several of his noble friends he was prepared to retire to the 
back-woods.”” 


LorD Boston admitted that he had not sat in the House of 
Lords “‘ on his own merits, but simply as the son of his father, 
for thirty years, never having had a chance of 
seeking a seat elsewhere. He had taken part in 
nearly all the divisions on matters of moment, and 
had brought to bear on them such limited intelligence as a back- 
woodsman and an hereditary peer could be supposed to possess.” 
He had come to the conclusion that as a complete reform and 
reconstitution of the House appeared to be generally desirable 
in order to bring it into closer harmony with modern conditions 
and the new ideas springing up among the people, those 
hereditary peers with no particular services to their credit 
must not allow any selfish considerations to stand in the 
way. They must be content to surrender their rights to sit and 
vote there. Have equally disinterested speeches ever been 
delivered by members of the House of Commons, or indeed by 
members of any other elected assembly in the world? The 
elected are far from being the elect. Lord Halsbury continued 
his buoyant opposition to Reform, and took no pains to conceal 
his contempt forthe wholemovement. He was warmly seconded 
by Lord Bathurst, who described it as ‘‘only a well-advertised 
cry.” Lord Lansdowne regarded the resolution as “the step 
most needful if we really intend to show by our action that 
we mean business, and that we are determined to deal seriously 
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with the question of House of Lords Reform.” Lord Crewe, the 
titular Leader of the House, who cut a miserable figure all through 
these discussions and may be counted upon to cut a still more 
miserable ficure in the coming Veto debates, feebly declared that 
the Government “offer no opposition to this motion.” The 
division, as we have seen, showed that the Peers were prepared 
to approach the question of Reform without prejudice and with 
a single eye to public interests. 


We must make allowance for the intense and increasing irrita- 
tion of our opponents in the Press, in Parliament, and on the 
Th platform, because, as our readers will see, Mr. 
e Veto ‘ : 

Dassiations Asquith and Co. have been gradually driven by 

their own folly and cowardice: (1) into hostility 
towards the reform of the House of Lords; (2) into championship 
of an unreformed House of Lords, which is to be preserved pre- 
cisely as it is, partly because of its value as a Radical grievance 
and partly as a means of repaying Party patriots their con- 
tributions to the Radical war-chest; (3) into a declaration of 
war upon the King, who has been more insolently treated by 
the Prime Minister and the Home Secretary than any British 
Sovereign since the days of James IJ. When we last went to 
press the so-called Veto Resolutions had just been published, and it 
will probably be convenient to our readers to reproduce them as 
they have now been passed by the House of Commons by an 
average majority of about 100—under drastic closure—thanks 
to a conspiracy between his Majesty’s Ministers and ‘“‘ the kept 
Party.” A Billfounded on these monumental resolutions (which 
run as follows) is about to be produced as we go to press. 


That this House will immediately resolve itself into a Committee to consider 
the relations between the two Houses of Parliament and the question of the 
duration of Parliament. 


Resolutions to be proposed in Committee : 


Money Bits. 

(1) That it is expedient that the House of Lords be disabled by law from 
rejecting or amending a Money Bill, and that any such limitation by law shall 
not be taken to diminish or qualify the existing rights and privileges of the 
House of Commons, 

For the purposes of this resolution a Bill shall be considered a Money Bill 
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if, in the opinion of the Speaker, it contains only provisions dealing with all or 
any of the following subjects, viz., the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration 
or regulation of taxation, charges on the Consolidated Funds, or the provision 
of money by Parliament; Supply; the Appropriation, control, or regulation of 
public money ; raising or guaranteeing of any loan or the repayment thereof ; 
or matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 


BILLs OTHER THAN Money BILLs. 


(2) That it is expedient that the powers of the House of Lords as respects 
Bills other than Money Bills be restricted by law, so that any such Bill which 
has passed the House of Commons in three successive Sessions, and having been 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session 
has been rejected by that House in each of these Sessions, shall become law 
without the consent of the House of Lords, on the Royal Assent being declared ; 
provided that at least two years shall have elapsed between the date of the first 
introduction of the Bill in the House of Commons and the date on which it 
passes the House of Commons for the last time. 

For the purposes of this resolution a Bill shall be treated as rejected by the 
House of Lords if it has not been passed by the House of Lords either without 
amendment, or with such amendments only as may be agreed upon by both 
Houses. 

DuRATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


(3) That it is expedient to limit the duration of Parliament to five years. 


THESE resolutions for the temporary preservation of an un- 
reformed but impotent House of Lords, and for the permanent 
Th , and unchecked despotism of the House of Commons 
e Peers ‘ : 

Sete were introduced on March 29 ina speech of porten- 

tous length and no particular merit by the Prime 
Minister. As a rule Mr. Asquith, unlike most Front Benchers, 
makes some attempt to compress his observations within rational 
limits, but on this occasion he deemed it his duty to set forth in 
solemn array the whole catalogue of stale, flat, unprofitable and 
grotesque grievances against the House of Lords, which may be 
expressed in nine words, ‘“‘the House of Lords is not a Radical 
assembly,” though judging by one passage in his speech, it is too 
Radical to suit the Radicals, as ex hypothesi it ought to have 
rejected the Trade Disputes Bill, and thus brought itself into 
immediate conflict with organised labour, which would have 
immensely facilitated the task of framing the Radical indictment 
against ‘‘the hereditary enemies of the people.” Better still, 
had it rejected the Old Age Pensions Bill, the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill, &c. &c., in which case the great case of People 
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v. Peers would have been complete, and the “‘friends of the 
People” would have been saved an infinity of trouble. The 
mortal sin of the Upper House lies in its capacity for forming 
sounder conclusions upon the state of public opinion, than 
Radical Members of the House of Commons, who regard their 
Caucuses plus Dr. Clifford as constituting the “People.” The 
Peers consequently reject such odious measures as the last 
Licensing Bill and amend Birrelligous Education Bills, neither of 
which would have a dog’s chance of passing the present House 
of Commons. The same may be said of their action on the 
Budget which resulted in the return of an Anti-Budget majority 
by the electors, which the Government has only succeeded in 
converting into a pro-Budget majority by pawning the Crown 
and affronting the Sovereign. In the course of his prodigious 
oration our “tied” Premier paid halting lip service to Second 
Chamber Government—only rendered palatable to his Party by 
the knowledge that it meant nothing. Mr. Redmond forbids, 
What is the use of Mr. Asquith telling us, ““whatever may be 
the case elsewhere, in this country there is both room and need 
for a Second Chamber.”’ We had, he explained, no bi-cameral 
system at present, because when the Unionists were in office 


“then only one Chamber counts, and that Chamber is the 
House of Commons.” 


BETWEEN 1895 and 1905 there were none of the checks and 
safeguards in the way of delay or revision, still less of threatened 
reference to the people which are commonly 
represented as among the primary and essential 
functions of a Second Chamber. Then the country was exposed 
‘‘in full blast, without screen or shield to all the dangers and 
drawbacks of Single Chamber Government.’ On the other 
hand, when the Liberals were in power “again there is only one 
Chamber that counts; -and that is the House of Lords,” as was 
shown by the history of the last Parliament. If there is any 
vestige of truth in this childish travesty of the facts, what right 
have Ministers to parade the country vaunting their wonderful 
achievements during the last Parliament, which were described 
by the Daily Chronicle as “a noble record.” Of two things one, 
either the ‘record majority” was paralysed by the House of 
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Lords and the fairy tale of great social reforms collapses, or the 
House of Lords must be credited equally with the House of 
Commons for the 232 measures placed on the Statute book 
during the last Parliament. However, Ministers are quite beyond 
the reach of facts—they are in a permanent state of pique; the 
House of Lords has wounded their vanity—away with it; Mr. 
Asquith reiterated, on the strength of a perversion of a statement 
of Lord Lansdowne during the discussion of the Trade Disputes 
Bill as to the necessity of the House of Lords moving with great 
caution and choosing as favourable ground as possible in meeting 
their opponents—a singularly shrewd observation, abundantly 
justified by subsequent events—that the House of Lords was 
“frankly a partisan assembly, always ready to pass the Bills of 
one Party, always ready to reject and to amend the Bills of the 
other Party, subject only to this restraining consideration—as 
it rests on a purely hereditary basis, and as it is in the long run 
devoid of any authority, it must be careful and at all hazards 
not to risk its own skin.” He had reason to be sorry for this 
observation before the end of the evening. 


THeRE could be no stronger argument for reforming the House 


of Lords in which it is recognised on all hands that the Liberal 
Party is excessively and perilously weak, not 
however through any fault of that assembly, but 
owing to the poor political stamina of the Peers 
created by the Radical Party since the Reform Bill 
of 1832, who number nearly 250 out of a totalof 400 new creations 
since that date. What a condemnation of Mr. Asquith’s pre- 
decessors that they should have gone on, decade after decade, 
swelling the Peerage with men of such feeble character or with 
such degenerate descendants that all the Radicalism has been 
knocked out of the family in the second generation, and a Liberal 
majority of 5 to 3 has become a Conservative majority of about 
10to1. (Though others may be disposed to attribute this trans- 
formation of opinion to the impossible personnel and the impos- 
sible policies of the present Government.) If Mr. Asquith’s indict- 
ment of the Upper House be taken seriously, it makes a very 
strong.case for the adoption of the Referendum as a regular part 
of our Constitutional machinery, but while hinting at its possible 
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employment in emergencies he declared that “the Referendum as 
@ normal part of our constitutional machinery, in my opinion, and 
that of my colleagues, and probably the great majority of both 
sides of the House would tend largely to undermine the indepen- 
dence and responsibility of this Chamber.” There we have it. 
Mr. Asquith does not care a brass farthing about Crown or Con- 
stitution, and his lip-service to Second Chambers is mere verbiage. 
The Radical plan is as plain as a pike-staff, viz., to establish 
the autocracy of the House of Commons described by Oliver 
Cromwell as “the horridest arbitrariness that ever existed in 
the world.” The Referendum is intolerable to Jacobins be- 
cause it transfers power from the Parliamentary caucus to the 
whole people. Neither the Premier, nor any of his colleagues, 
desires to see a Second Chamber which could be described as in 
any sense co-ordinate with the House of Commons: “we do not 
desire to see a Chamber which can compete or can claim tocom- 
pete on even terms with this House as the authorised exponent 
of public opinion and the national will.’ Again, ‘‘ we desire to 
see maintained in all its integrity in the best interests both of 
the Nation and of the Empire the predominance of this House in 
legislation, a predominance which is the slowly attained result 
of centuries of struggle and advance, and which we believe to 
be the sheet anchor of our representative system.’ The people 
are to be eliminated after they have nominated their tyrants. 


Mr. AsquirH denounced the resolution recently passed by the 
House ot Lords to the effect that the possession of a Peerage should 
, not in itself give the right of sitting and voting in 
penned that House as dealing a direct and fatal blow at the 
Assertions ae sealants 
Royal prerogative which was the only means under 
our artificial bi-cameral system of preserving popular nights, as 
under this resolution ‘* the House of Lords would become, tor the 
first time in our history, an autonomous and uncontrollable body, 
beyond the reach of the Crown and its Ministers, and securely 
entrenched in the position of absolute and unassailable Consti- 
tutional independence.” The reader, remembering that this 
proposal is part of a great constructive scheme for retorming the 
House of Lords by the admission of outside elements, may be 
disposed to regard Mr. Asquith’s comment as pure balderdash. 
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After dismissing the suggestion of a Joint Session between the two 
Houses as a possible solution of differences between Lords and 
Commons on the ground that the House of Lords contained a great 
preponderance of Tories among its 600 members he came to the 
Government policy, the limitation of the Veto, the weakness of 
which was revealed by his laboured reference to a speech 
delivered by Mr. John Bright at Birmingham twenty-five years 
ago, and the contemporary comments of the Times and the 
Spectator. The changes now proposed in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Resolutions were in substance two. In the first 
place, there would be an interval of two years between the first 
introduction of a Bill and its final passing into law; secondly, 
the three Sessions referred to in the present Resolutions need 
not necessarily be Sessions in the same Parliament, and they 
proposed to shorten the duration of the House of Commons to 
five years. Their Resolutions were intended to deal with the 
emergency confronting them, and did not purport to be “a full 
or adequate solution of the whole problem, or as exhausting the 
policy of the Government.” But they were the first and indis- 
pensable step ‘‘ to the emancipation of the House of Commons, 
and to rescuing from something like paralysis the principles of 
popular government.” Mr. Asquith had the hardihood to con- 
clude with a peroration on the prestige of the monarchy in spite 
of the disuse of the Veto, which, if relevant, suggests that the 
House of Lords will gain in power by being hamstrung. 


Mr. Batrour, who had a specially hearty greeting on his first 
appearance after his well-earned holiday in the South of France, 
was in excellent form, making mincemeat of the 
Mr. Balfour’s : : 
Reply preposterous proposals to which Mr. Asquith has 
been coerced into committing his Cabinet. Ministers 
were clearly at sixes and sevens on the subject of Second Cham- 
bers. The Prime Minister, after many oscillations of opinion, 
seemed to have finally settled down “to a kind of moderate 
approval of a Second Chamber system, providing the Second 
Chamber has no power.” The Foreign Secretary held more 
violent views, as he had warned his Party that, without a Second 
Chamber policy they would encounter “disaster, death,” and 
I believe he added—to a less fastidious audience than this— 
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*¢damnation,” while the Home Secretary thought that we should 
do very well without a Second Chamber, but that ‘‘on the whole a 
Second Chamber would be more in accordance with the general 
sentiments of the country.”” Probably a Cabinet so representative 
of the Radical Party contained others who thought that there 
ought to be no Second Chamber at all. In parenthesis we may 
note the fact that Mr. Ure, the Lord Advocate for Scotland, the 
darling of the Radical Party, has made at least one speech in 
favour of a Single Chamber, from which it may be inferred 
that he has also spoken frequently in favour of two Chambers. 
The Leader of the Opposition fastened on Mr. Asquith’s 
assertion that even for the modified réle to be henceforward 
accorded to the House of Lords the Peers were unfit: That 
was surely a strong argument for change, and in the Premier’s 
place, and with the Premier’s views, he would begin by reform- 
ing the House of Lords. Amid many searching and brilliant 
passages in Mr. Balfour’s speech we select the following because 
it disposes once and for all of the twaddle persistently appearing 
in the Radical Press and perpetually talked by Ministers, including 
Mr. Asquith, on “deadlocks”? in general and the particular 
conduct.of the House of Lords upon the Trade Disputes Bill: 
His [Mr. Asquith’s] whole speech was in the key of there having been a 
series of deadlocks between the two Houses, as if the British Constitution had 
now arrived at a point when an aggressive hereditary Assembly had made it 
impossible to carry on the legislation of this country. I think his phrase was 
the ordinary daily deadlock. Well, sir, this does not fit in very clearly with 
my own reminiscences of recent events. I waited with interest and anxiety to 
hear what these deadlocks had been. I wanted to know what particular crime 
of the House of Lords it was which loomed most largely in the imagination of the 
Government and of friends of the Government, and which showed that nothing 
short of a constitutional revolution could really relieve us from the intolerable 
strain of the existing situation. What was the example the right hon. gentle- 
man gave? Was it a Bill which the House of Lords refused to pass? Was it 
a Bill which is not now on the Statute Book? The example given by the 


Prime Minister was the Trade Disputes Bill. Where is the deadlock? There 
is no deadlock, 


What is the charge against the House of Lords? It is not that they pro- 
duced a deadlock, but that the leader of that House, Lord Lansdowne, explained 
that the general feeling of the community was strongly in favour of the Bill, 
and—this is what it came to—that the House of Lords had better pass it. 
The right hon, gentleman described that as passing a Bill simply to save their 
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skins. The Bill had a history in this House. Perhaps the right hon. gentle- 
man will allow me to remind him what that history was. The Bill that was 
ultimately passed in this House and by the House of Lords, which is accused 
of producing all these deadlocks, was directly in contradiction—first, to the 
professions of members sitting on that front bench now, and secondly to the 
Bill which was brought in by their own Attorney-General and supported by 
him in debate, I have no doubt that the House of Lords would have preferred 
the Bill as it was originally brought in, I have no doubt of that. So would 
the Government. I think the Government—the present Government and the 
leaders of this triumphant majority of 300 which the right hon. gentleman 
says must be taken as always representing the voice of the people—would have 
preferred the Bill as brought in. Well, they gave it up. Why did they give 
itup? To save their skins. Cabinet Ministers have skins as well as Peers 
and according to my observation they are sometimes just as anxious to save 
them. 


Mr. Balfour warned the House of Commons that the present ill- 
considered interference with our ancient Constitution, which had 
shown remarkable powers of modifying itself in obedience to 
public necessity and growing civilisation would initiate a period 
of controversy utterly inconsistent with the genuine pursuit of 
Social Reform, and could not fail to cause an unhappy reaction 
by diverting political energies into a channel which would neither 
fertilise nor improve any social institution, do nothing to 
relieve poverty or unemployment, to help commerce or consolidate 
the Empire, to reform the Poor Law, or to do any of the other 
great things which were infinitely more important than the barren 
debates in front of them. Mr. Balfour ended by pledging the 
Opposition to oppose this new policy with all the power they 
could command. 


Mr. REDMOND condescendingly congratulated the Prime Minister 
on the substance of his Resolutions—a somewhat superfluous 
piece of histrionics, as Mr. Asquith had pre- 
Mr. sumably submitted them to his taskmaster before 
Redmond’s 
Orders they were presented to the House of Commons. 
- Mr. Redmond also congratulated his bondslave 
onthe abandonment of the reform of the House of Lords, artlessly 
observing that “he had never read any scheme of reform of the 
House of Lords which did not seem to him to tend towards 
strengthening the power of that assembly, and he need scarcely 
say that this was not his intention or desire.” He dismissed 
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the Prime Minister’s tentative reference to the Referendum as 
@ possible way of dealing with deadlocks, and trusted that he 
did not regard the Referendum as a possible solution of the present 
deadlock, as ‘‘he (Mr. Redmond) should oppose any such course 
being taken.” Thatis sufficient, Nationalists may be reassured. 
Mr. Asquith’s allusion to the Referendum was purely academic 
for the beguilement of mugwumps, and now that the Boss has 
spoken, the wicked word will no longer sully Ministerial lips. Mr. 
Redmond demanded recourse to the Royal prerogative. “ Any* 
words that would create a doubt about the clear determination 
to proceed to the Royal prerogative the moment that the Veto 
Resolutions had been rejected by the House of Lords would be 
received with the greatest disappointment on all sides of the 
House.”” Bob Acres bowed the knee before the close of the 
Debate. Captain Absolute proceeded: ‘‘If the Lords rejected 
the Resolutions, as no doubt they would, let the Prime Minister 
then go to the Throne and ask fora promise that, at any rate in the 
future, the Royal prerogative would be used. If he was refused, 
let him go to the country. Let him not delay. . . . If the Prime 
Minister proceeded on those lines, then there was hope for the 
future, and he could assure the right hon. gentleman that 
on those lines he would receive the enthusiastic support of the 
majority of the Irish people and their representatives.” The 
Prime Minister has been proceeding on those lines ever since. 
There was one other noteworthy passage in Mr. Redmond’s 
speech, when discussing the composition of the coalition; 
“‘He was this much of a Unionist, that as long as hon. gentlemen 
insisted on bringing Irish Nationalists here under the Act of 
Union, the Nationalists claimed and would insist on the same 
value being given to votes from Ireland as from England, Scot- 
land, or Wales.” Foronce we entirely agree with Mr. Redmond. 
Votes should have the same value wheresoever the voters may 
reside. Southern Ireland is over-represented by forty Members 
in order that England may be under-represented by forty Members. 


Mr. Munro Fereusson, sitting as he does among Ministerial 
bravos, who threaten to cut the throat of any Liberal who mani- 

fests a spark of independence, made a plucky 
ae ee speech in favour of Second Chamber Government, 
declaring that a great many Liberals “‘ though firmly resolved to 
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secure an Elective Second Chamber and to do away with the 
hereditary principle were yet convinced that a responsible 
Second Chamber was an essential part of the British Constitu- 
tion,” and admitted that ‘to deal with the powers of the 
Second Chamber before they decided the Constitution was to 
put the cart before the horse.” The glacial silence which all 
references to the need of a real Second Chamber provoked on 
Ministerial benches conclusively proves, whatever individual views 
may be furtively held by pusillanimous Cabinet Ministers, that the 
Party as a whole is a Costa Rica Party, determined to establish 
a despotism of Demagogues. Mr. Asquith ws only tolerated 
because in the insolent phrase of Mr. Lloyd George he is a *‘ loval 
leaaer.” He will follow his followers anywhere. 


In enterprise of martial kind 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from behind 
(He found it less exciting). 
But when away his regiment ran 
His place was at the fore, O— 
That celebrated 
Cultivated 
Underrated 
Nobleman, 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro. 


Mr. Barnes, the Chairman of the Labour Party, is occasionally worth 
reading because he has a happy knack of blurting out what other 
Radicals are thinking. He would support the Government 
resolutions however inadequate. The House of Lords was a 
useless and irritating barrier to the free expression of the people’s 
will, which should be swept away forthwith. Among their 
capital offences had been the rejection of the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, which, it will be remembered, was followed by a General 
Election, in which the action of the House of Lords was upheld 
and the action of the House of Commons condemned by the 
return of a great Unionist majority. Let us be grateful for this 
admission, as we now know where we are, though Mr. Barnes 
may not know where he is. He needs a course of that “clear 
thinking’ prescribed by Mr. Haldane, for later on he observed 
“it might be necessary to have some kind of revising Chamber 
for legal or technical purposes. He did not know. That wasin 
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the lap of the gods.’’ Not very helpful to poor mortals. In another 
inimitable passage Mr. Barnes declared that “‘the popular will 
was often defeated by delay as was shown in the case of the 
Home Rule Bill. Public opinion became confused by the time 
that another General Election took place; new issues arose and 
circumstances changed. Democratic thought seemed to him to 
be tidal in character, and if such a barrier as the House of Lords 
was set up to-day, provided the dam was sufficiently high, the 
surge of democratic thought was set back for a time, and in being 
so set back, was set back for all time.’’ Mr. Barnes’ creed is 
simplicity itself. It is in fact the ordinary Radical creed, though 
it israrely expounded with such exquisiteingenuousness. When 
the people agree with Mr. Barnes they become the PEOPLE, but 
when they disagree with him they cease to be the PEOPLE, and 
become the peopte. 


Mr. Lawson contributed a damaging criticism upon the effect 
of the Veto Resolutions on the Speakership. The chiefest glory 

of parliamentary history was the reputation of 
ane the Chair, which was now to be brought into 
the arena of Party conflict. The Speaker would no longer 
be the judge of their procedure and the champion of their 
privilege, but would have to decide and define the powers of the 
other House, He would necessarily become a Party man selected 
for purely partisan purposes, a great loss to the Constitution and 
a sad loss to the Parliament which had set an example to the 
civilised world in divesting the Chair of that impartiality and inde- 
pendence so worthily maintained. Mr. George Cave, who has 
acquired an exceptional position in a short parliamentary career, 
reminded the House that the present Lord Chancellor (Lord 
Loreburn) had told the Peers in 1908 “‘ifa Money Bill is brought 
forward this House has always the power to throw it out ; it is the 
question of amending a Money Bill which is a question of privilege. 
As to throwing out Money Bills your lordships have most ample 
powers,” while Lord Morley had admitted that in some circum- 
stances it might be the moral duty of the House of Lords to exercise 
that power. Thespeaker asked whether the House of Lords ought 
to retain the power to reject Money Bilis, or should that power be 
destroyed as it would be by the present Resolution, which, if 
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embodied in a Bill, would make the Commons—which we should 
always remember means not the people but the House of Commons, 
—masters of the country for the duration ofa Pariament. They 
would have unehecked powers to impose what taxes they 
pleased, while under the guise of taxation they could effect 
numerous objects outside the real purposes of taxation. There 
might in fact be tacking though notin form. An expert draughts- 
man could bring almost anything into a Money Bill. One of Mr. 
Cave’s friends who had prepared several Bills which had been 
before Parliament, had sent him a pure Money Bill consisting of 
five short clauses showing how absolute would be the power of the 
Commons under the proposed régime. In Clause 1 he national- 
ised all the income from the land in this country; in Clause 2 he 
destroyed the value or annexed for the State the value of all the 
Liquor Licences; in Clause 3 he effected, by means of taxing It 
to the full value of its income, the disendowment of the Church 
of England; and by Clause 4 he annexed for the Statethe whole 
of the income of the railways. That was a simple mstance of 
what could be done by @ pure Money Bill not open to the 
impeachment of tacking. 


Sir Rurus Isaacs, the new Solicitor-General, who is more 
successful in court than in Parliament, was put up to reply to 
Mr. Cave, whom he aceused of “an absolute and 
rooted distrust of the people.” It is at any rate 
clear that the people do not distrust Mr. Cave, who 
was returned at the last election for the Kingston Division of 
Surrey, by the magnificent majority of 5000 over that eminent 
Radical Mr. Holzapfel; whereas Sir Rufus Isaacs only scraped in 
for Reading by 200 votes. He is hardly in @ position to lecture 
Mr. Cave or any one else upon the trust or distrust of the people, 
as few things are more probable at the next General Election 
than his ejection from the Biscuit City. Mz. F. E. Smith opened 
fire on the following day (March 30) with a racy, rattling, 
pugnacious speech, which made one almost sorry for Ministers 
who wriggled and squirmed as the speaker plied his unerring 
lash, The sole fwaction now diseharged by the survivors of the 
Liberal League who had been put in the Cabinet in a dark 
chapter of domestic history to act as watch-dogs, was to watch 
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which way the cat was jumping. Sir Edward Grey had declared 
that Ministers were not strong enough to reform the House of 
Lords with a majority of 30, the inference being that although 
they were not strong enough to reform, they were strong enough 
to destroy. In fact, the reform section were a negligible minority 
in the ranks of the Coalition, all this talk about reform was a 
farce which would not deceive a child. “It was the inexpensive 
coinage with which the Home Secretary and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer paid their way among their colleagues in the 
Liberal League.” Henceforward what the House of Commons 
said three times was right, which recalled the historic 
utterance in the Hunting of the Snark: “What I say three 
times is right.” Why three times? After all, every Bill 
had three formal stages in the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Smith could not conceive why, when once a Bill had gone 
through, they were not entitled to say in the impressive phrase 
so frequently on the lips of the Prime Minister, that it was 
the considered judgment of England, like, for instance, the 
Irish Councils Bill. But if they might be wrong once or twice 
might they not be wrong a third time, or was it an incantation ? 
Ministers pretended to be animated by a desire to give effect to 
the will of the people, a formula which might be regarded as the 
touchstone of the whole question at issue between the Opposition 
and the Government. Had these resolutions been operative in 
1893, the Home Rule Bill would have become law. As Mr. 
Redmond admitted at that time, “ the trouble as to the House 
of Lords is not that it threw out the Home Rule Bill, but that 
the country endorsed the rejection,” adding ‘‘the House of 
Lords has never withstood the declared will of the nation.” 
Mr. Smith therefore asked this plain question, “ Would it be 
right or wrong, according to democratic theory, that the Home 
Rule Bill should have become law in 1893? If yes what became 
of the will of the people who condemned it at the first opportunity 
offered, and what became of the Government formula that these 
resolutions were calculated to carry out the will of the people. 
If, on the other hand, it was wrong for the Home Rule Bill to 
become law in 1893, how could these resolutions be justified?” 
The Government was driven to the position, theretore, “ that 
there was some special virtue in repetition, and that if they 
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added obstinacy to error, they were entitled to a degree of 
political success which was refused to error when it stood 
alone.” 


We are compelled to pass over many interesting and some 
brilliant speeches including that of Lord Hugh Cecil who 
incidentally declared that ‘‘there was no greater 
hypocrisy than to represent that House (i.¢., the 
House of Commons) as a free deliberative as- 
sembly.” To Sir Robert Finlay, the ex-Attorney-General, was 
entrusted the duty of moving the Opposition amendment affirm- 
ing “that in the opinion of this House, a strong and efficient 
second Chamber is necessary; that this House is willing to 
consider proposals for the reform of the constitution of the 
existing second Chamber, but declines to’ proceed with proposals 
which would destroy the usefulness of any second Chamber, 
however constituted, and would remove the only safeguard 
against great changes being made by the Government of the day, 
not only without the consent but against the wishes of the 
majority of the electors.”” Needless to say the case for the 
Amendment was stated with the learning and lucidity which 
have always marked Sir Robert Finlay’s utterances, and the 
Attorney-General had his work cut out in attempting to reply. 
This phase of the discussion was marked by excellent maiden 
speeches by several new members, but the interest of the 
evening was completely overshadowed by the scandalous speech 
of the Home Secretary, who incidentally declared that the Crown 
and the Radical Party were about to march shoulder to shoulder 
against the commonenemy. This was the first of the conspicuous 
outrages inflicted upon the Sovereign by his Majesty’s so-called 
‘responsible’? Ministers. Here are the verba ipsissima of the 
Home Secretary as reported in the Times and not repudiated by 
their author: ‘‘ We have reached a fateful period in British his- 
tory; the time for words has passed and the time for action has 
arrived. Since the House of Lords upon evil and unpatriotic 
instigation (Mr. Churchill ought to be an expert in unpatriotism) 
as I judge it, have used their veto to affront the prerogative of 
the Crown and invade the rights of the Commons, it has now 
become necessary that the Crown and the Commons, acting together 
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[our italies] should restore the balance of the Constitution and 
restrict for ever the Veto of the House of Lords.” This impudent 
attempt to intimidate the King has excited universal disgust 
which was only eclipsed by the feelings aroused by the subse- 
quent performance of the Prime Minister. 


WE cannot pursue these debates on the Veto resolutions which 
were passed by substantial majorities as the result of the “deal,” 
“bargain,” “treaty,” understanding,” “plot,” 
a “compact,” “conspiracy ”’—call it what you will 
Premier’s ities — y 
taisus —between Messrs. Asquith and Mr. Redmond. 
This shameful transaction culminated on April 14, 
when, after various resolutions had been carried by majorities 
varying between 98 and 103, the Prime Minister unblushingly 
rose to announce the future programme of what has been 
wittily christened ‘‘ the Wait and See-saw Government,” owing 
to Mr. Asquith’s habit of meeting inconvenient inquiries by 
the formula “‘ Wait and see.” To Ministers the acceptance 
of the principle of these resolutions, which involve statutory 
enactment, ‘‘is a condition not only of our usefulness, but 
even of our effective existence as a Government.” He had 
said last December at the Albert Hall on behalf of his 
colleagues and supporters, “I said it would be idle for us here 
to prolong our existence as a Government unless we could 
secure the safeguards experience had shown to be necessary 
for the legislative enactment for the fulfilment of our efforts. 
These safeguards, these resolutions, if put on the Statute Book, 
will provide.” He therefore announced that, “If the Lords fail to 
accept our policy or decline to consider it when it is formally pre- 
sented to the House we shall feel it our duty immediately to tender 
advice to the Crown as to the steps which will have to be taken 
if that policy is to receive statutory effect in this Parliament.” 
There was not unnaturally derisive cheering when our fickle 
Premier, “to one thing constant never,” added : “‘ What the precise 
terms of that advice will be” it would ‘of course not be right 
for me to say now, and if we do not find ourselves in a position 
to secure that statutory effect will be given to this policy in this 
Parliament,” we shall then either resign our offices or recommend 
a dissolution of Parliament. Then followed this outrage : ‘‘ And 
let me add this, that in no case would we recommend dissolution 
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except under such conditions as will secure that in the new 
Parliament the judgment of the people, as expressed in the 
election, will be carried into law.” 


Mr. Batrour dealt admirably with this deplorable announcement. 
What had been given and received by the two Parties to the 


transaction? Mr. Redmond and his friends were 
about to accept a Budget they disliked in the expec- 
tation of attaining a larger object, namely, Home 
Rule for Ireland. ‘‘ Well they are going to get what they do not 
want in the shape of the Budget, and I am not at all sure that they 
are going to get what they do want.’ On the other hand, the 
Government would get the Budget on which they had staked 
their reputation, which was to be passed without the alteration 
of a comma, but at an extravagant price. On the first day of 
the Session Mr. Asquith had described in eloquent terms the 
duty of a Minister of the Crown in advising the Sovereign on a 
delicate and difficult position. ‘In what position has the right 
honourable gentleman put the the Crown by the statement he 
has made to-night?” “Guarantees” in plain English meant 
the nomination of 500 unfit gentlemen for the honour of sitting in 
the House of Lords, and they could clearly see ‘‘ that the idea 
of anticipating such advice by months, and of announcing to 
the House of Commons and the country'that in certain unknown 
and undetermined circumstances you are going to suggest that 
which is nothing short of the destruction of the Constitution is 
beyond the idea of duty which any predecessor of the right 
honourable gentleman has ever held.”? The Irish vote had been 
“successfully bought” for the Budget. ‘‘ Yes, successfully, but 
the price he [Mr. Asquith] has paid is the price of the dignity of 
his office, and of the great traditions of which he is the 
guardian,” 


Mr. Balfour’s 
Rebuke 


We doubt whether any considerable percentage even of the 
educated public have made any serious and sustained attempt 
to plough through the Veto Debates which, although 
ruthlessly cut short by the closure, have filled 
columns upon columns of that portion of the Press 
which reports Parliamentary proceedings. Few 
men can afford to devote their days to reading debates, 
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Happily, Sir William Anson, who, besides being a Member of the 
Front Opposition Bench, is also the author of The Law of the 
Constitution, has set forth in succinct and summary form 
the net result in a letter to the Times (April 20). Although 
many things are left uncertain as to the plans of the 
Government for crippling or destroying the House of Lords, 
and for reconstituting a Second Chamber, amid the de- 
bates, negotiations, letters and speeches of the last few weeks 
‘some thingsstand out clearly.” Should the Lords reject these 
Resolutions, Mr. Asquith will advise the exercise of the pre- 
rogative so as to obtain Statutory force for them in the present 
Parliament. Should his advice be declined he will either resign 
or advise a dissolution, but will only take the latter course on 
obtaining an assurance from the King that “‘ should there bea 
majority in the new House in favour of the resolution, the pre- 
rogative will be exercised as he desires.” Thus the Government 
are prepared to proceed to extremities in order to bring a brand- 
new constitution into force which the House of Commons has 
discussed for eleven days under the guillotine, on three of which 
the time after 8.15 was taken up by private Members. Out of 
the general term of the Resolutions Sir William Anson points out 
that certain definite and novel features emerge. 

(1) Henceforth the Statute Book will contain legislation of two kinds— 
Acts which have received the assent of both Houses, and Acts which have 
received the assent of one. And these last will again be divided into Acts 
which, having in their inception been held by the Speaker to be Money Bills, 
have been excluded altogether from the consideration of the Lords; and Acts 
which, as Bills, have been discussed and delayed by the Second Chamber for 
some period not exceeding two years. 


It remains to be seen whether Courts of Law will draw any distinction 
between these kinds of legislation. 

(2) The House of Commons will acquire a statutory right to define through 
its chief officer the extent of its own privileges in excluding Bills, which are by 
him held to be Money Bills, from the consideration of the Second Chamber. 
The question whether a so-called Money Bill contains what Mr. Gladstone 
described as “‘ elements not financial” may often—under the wide terms of the 
Resolution—be difficult to determine. 

(3) The Speaker, whose office is eminently judicial, will be called upon, not 
infrequently, to decide whether a Bill which the Government of the day wish 
to push through in a single session without reference to the Second Chamber 
is, or is not, a Money Bill. It is hardly possible that this new duty cast upon 
Mr. Speaker should fail to affect the character of his office, 
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(4) The duration of Parliament is to be limited to five years; but since the 
statutory additions to our Vonstitution will do no more than enlarge the power of 
the Commons and diminish that of the Lords, they afford no protection against 
a Government which during the first three years of a Parliament determines to 
extend the quinquennial period to suit its pleasure. 


THESE are definite constitutional changes on behalf of which the 
prerogative of the Crown is to be invoked to coerce the Lords. 
Yet further changes are indicated. When the 
Upper House “has been so far packed or crippled 
that it will serve the purpose of this Government 
—when, in fact, we are governed by the majority in a Single 
Chamber—some reform of the Second Chamber is contemplated,” 
the time and nature of which is left uncertain, while still more 
uncertain is the point as to whether the reconstituted Second 
Chamber will regain any of the powers of which the Lords have 
been deprived. And yet this last question is of the utmost 
importance, for a Second Chamber reduced to the plight contem- 
plated in the Veto Resolutions would not, in Sir William Anson’s 
opinion, ‘‘attract any man who took an interest in public affairs 
and who could obtain a seat on a County Council.” On the 
assumption that ‘three or four hundred faithful Radicals are 
prepared to make themselves and the Constitution ridiculous by 
accepting peerages in order to carry this new Constitution through 
the House of Lords, how long will they be willing to retain the 
ignominious position which that Constitution assigns to them? In 
fact, Ministers, having reduced one Second Chamber to an absurdity 
will be forced to construct another, and while they will find it 
very difficult to induce the Commons “to part with the powers 
once grasped and used,” it will be equally difficult to get any one 
to sit in a Second Chamber which has been reduced to the posi- 
tion of a debating society ‘‘whose scanty powers may at any 
time during the first three years of a Parliament be taken away 
by an impatient House of Commons.” The Second Chamber of 
France and the United States and the Australian Commonwealth, 
possess large powers extending over finance which are not found 
incompatible with democratic government. Sir William Anson 
inquires, “Are we recasting our constitution upon any known 
model or with any clear conception of its ultimate shape or 
working.’ He professes more interest in the idle meditations of 
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Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane on these matters than we 
can affect. Meditations invariably followed by surrender on 
the first crack of the Party whip cease to be interesting. 


Tat is how the Veto Resolutions strike a Constitutional lawyer. 
May we express their impression on the more or less intelligent 
_ ° “man in the street.”” They are revolutionary in 
The Man in spirit and intention, their main object being not to 
the Street’s , , 
View regulate the relations between different Chambers, 
but to instal a needy greedy gang of political 
adventurers in perpetual office, where they will remain until they 
are rooted out by a counter revolution such as has recently rescued 
Greece from “‘progressive”’ politicians. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Home Secretary are popular heroes in 
Germany, because they are believed to be dragging England into 
a crisis which will practically disarm her as a European Power, and 
afford a strong, well-armed, watchful enemy an early opportunity 
of striking a deadly and long prepared blow. The modus 
operands of our Revolutionaries under the “ new constitution ” 
would be somewhat as follows: To the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
or one of the many other Ures in the Radical Party, would be 
deputed the task of securing victory at the polls by familiar 
methods, by for instance threatening the Old Age Pensioners and 
their belongings with the loss of their pensions in the event of 
a Unionist Government being returned to power, while per contra 
every one over forty years of age would be promised a pension of 
at least 10s. per week in the event of the victory of the dema- 
gogues. On the meeting of the new Parliament a Budget would 
be introduced imposing an income tax of 10s. or 20s. in the £ on 
all persons with incomes over £500 a year, except Ministerial Mem- 
bers of Parliament and cocoa-makers. Tory peers would pay 
double. Such a measure would necessarily be pronounced “ finan- 
cial”’ by the new Speaker who, in all likelihood, would be Mr. Ure 
himself. This same Budget would probably provide for the 
increase of ministerial salaries to £10,000 or £20,000 a year, which 
the Radical majority would be induced to pass by the payment of 
all ministerial Members of Parliament on a generous scale, say £5000 
a year. The controlling triumvirate Messrs. George, Churchill, 
and Harcourt would find excellent and eloquent reasons for these 
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and kindred measures, despite the protests of the Liberal 
imperial rump which for electioneering purposes had been tem- 
porarily allowed to remain in the Government. Then the 
demagogues could really get to work. One Bill passed in a day, 
an hour, or possibly a minute, would abolish the dummy Second 
Chamber so that there might be no irritating delay ‘‘in securing 
the full fruition of the democratic programme,” both Army and 
Navy would be reduced to helplessness or disbanded, the National 
Debt repudiated, a poll tax imposed on all political opponents, and 
the hundred and one other things expected of Costa Rica Govern- 
ment. The Demagogues could always save their own skins, as 
Sir William Anson indicates, by repealing the quinquennial act 
and declaring the existing Parliament perpetual, all vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise being filled up by the Prime 
Minister of the day. Before the end of the chapter there would 
of course be a civil war, during which Great Britain would be 
attacked by the enemy and become the “conscript appendage of 
a foreign Power,” and the verdict of history upon her down- 
fall would be * Serve her right for conferring despotism upon 
demagogues.” This is no exaggerated picture of the possible 
outcome of the present crisis, deliberately engineered by a Cabinet 
dominated by Welsh anglophobes and semi- Yankee adventurers, 
and kept in power from day to day by the Patrick Ford Party. 


Arg those of us who take politics seriously and who decline to 
tegard the whole thing as a game between the ins and outs un- 
Unioni reasonable in demanding that at such a crisis 
nist Ap- was 

prehensions Members of the Front Opposition Bench should 

abstain from those effusive compliments to their 
“right honourable friends on the other side of the House” 
which impart an air of unreality to the Parliamentary Panto- 
mime,/and at grave moments become exasperating? Demagogues, 
anarchists, wreckers, call them what you will, who are merely 
seeking advertisement and advancement should be dealt with 
accordingly. There is nothing “‘ right” or “honourable” about 
them, and their Press impudently exploits anything resembling 
a tribute from Mr. Balfour and: his colleagues. This brings us 
to one danger ahead of the Unionist Party which is eagerly 
canvassed wherever Unionists congregate, though it is not con- 
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sidered ‘‘good form” to discuss it in the Unionist Press, just as 
it is not considered “good form” to give their desserts to Messrs. 
George, Churchill, Ure, and Co., who, although palpably engaged 
in smashing the Constitution and disrupting the country, con- 
tinue to be treated by leading journals as “great, wise and 
eminent statesmen.” If his Majesty’s Ministers—though it 
seems almost an insult to the Crown to describe them as such— 
who loathe the idea of relinquishing their emoluments, and 
would cheerfully plough the sands for an indefinite period, no 
matter how much dirt they might be compelled to consume by 
the way—should decide to resign and put the Unionists in before 
the General Election, it would be in the hope that the composi- 
tion of the incoming Cabinet would prejudice its prospects at the 
polls. It is common ground that the reappearance of those 
familiarly described as “‘the old gang”’ in the old places, would 
be extremely unpopular, and would knock half the fight out of 
the Unionist rank and file. It is alleged that the powers that 
be are unaware of this fact, and it is calculated by Radicals 
just as it is feared by Unionists, that Mr. Balfour may prove 
too good-natured to resist the tearful importunities of old friends 
and former colleagues who honestly believe that the country is 
calling for them and that they enjoy a prescriptive right to hold 
high office in any and every Unionist Cabinet that may be 
formed. Once a Cabinet Minister always a Cabinet Minister is 
the chief maxim of the Mandarins. We have no inside know- 
ledge on this delicate question, but we know something of the 
feelings of the Unionist rank and file, and of the average man, 
and we emphatically affirm, without any fear of contradiction 
from any politician off the Front Benches, that the re-entry of 
the last Unionist Cabinet or of anything resembling it would be 
such a calamity to our Party, putting aside all consideration for 
the country, as to amount to a catastrophe. 


Ir would be invidious to mention names, and we have no desire 
to wound the susceptibilities of blameless individuals of estim- 
able character and good intentions. The problem 
must be confronted from a strictly impersonal 
point of view and with a single eye to the public 
interests, This crisis may prove to be the crisis of our fate. 


Overgrown 
Cabinets 
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It demands the combined exertions of the best men in order 
that the work of the worst men may be undone beiore it is 
too late. One admitted cause of the ineptitude of recent 
Governments is the amorphous size to which Cabinets have 
swollen owing to the weakness of successive Prime Ministers, 
who have ministered to the vanity of incompetents with un- 
verifiable ‘‘ claims” upon the Party by admitting them within the 
charmed circle of a body to whose deliberation they have con- 
tributed little or nothing by their judgment, their knowledge, 
their foresight, or their courage. Cabinets have gradually 
approximated to the size of minor County Councils, and a 
Cabinet Minister, though still magnificent in his own eyes and in 
those of his private secretaries and hangers-on, is becoming very 
“small beer” in popular estimation. The first duty of any 
Prime Minister in constructing a Cabinet is to restore its prestige 
by reducing it to manageable proportions. Those who have 
had any experience of Committees are agreed that twelve is 
the maximum number of men who can eliiciently transact busi- 
ness, and can be effectively influenced by a single mind. There 
is no reason why Postmasters-General, Chancellors of the 
Duchy of Lancaster—unless the otlice happens to be held by a 
really eminent man, an epithet hardly applicable to the present 
Chancellor, who was simply pitchtorked into the Cabinet as a 
solace for being pitchforked out of his constituency—First Com- 
missioners of Works and numerous other nonentities who merely 
cumber the ground should bein the Cabinet. Large Cabinets atiord 
intriguers of the Georgian type far more scope for their operations 
than small Cabinets, as they proceed to form inner Uabinets, 
consisting of their confederates, who bully a weak Premier into 
declarations of policy of which the mass of his colleagues have 
no cognisance, and of which they cordially disapprove, though 
when once the fatal words have been publicly pronounced, and 
the Cabinet publicly committed, ** Party loyalty ”’—which has of 
late become a synonym for treason to the State—is made the 
excuse for acquiescence. The present Cabinet has been mani- 
festly honeycombed by intrigue since the unhappy day Mr. 
Asquith became Prime Minister, and the fruits of these intrigues 
have been conspicuous throughout the present Session. 
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THE Unionist Party might have some difficulty in forming one of 
the modern mammoth Cabinets containing nineteen or twenty 
Old Blood individuals, but there would be no difficulty in 
forming a smaller Cabinet, such as used to govern 
the country with more credit to itself and with less detriment 
to national interests. Mr. Balfour may be manceuvred into 
office without power except the power to dissolve during the 
next few weeks. The figure cut by his Cabinet during its brief 
tenure as caretakers will have an immense effect on the subse- 
quent elections, and it seems inconceivable that a man of the 
Unionist leader’s public spirit and courage, who is fully conscious 
of the gravity of the external danger as well as of the threatened 
revolution, should be content to constitute a second class 
Cabinet when materials are available for a first class Cabinet. 
National and Imperial needs vociferously demand the best 
services of the best men. Even the most hostile critic of the 
Unionist Party cannot seriously question its political and parlia- 
mentary talent, provided that appointments are made without 
fear or favour. It is not a question as to whether because 
Lord A. or Mr. B. held such and such offices in the last Unionist 
Government they are qualified on the maxims of the Mandarinate 
for such and such other offices in another Government. It isa 
question of fairplay to the country by putting the right man 
into the right place. The Opposition Front Bench is not wanting 
in men of capacity who will necessarily belong to the next Cabinet. 
‘There is no competition as regards the Premiership. We live 
under Parliamentary Government, and as a Parliamentarian 
Mr. Balfour retains his supremacy unchallenged and unchallenge- 
able, though should Parliamentary Government collapse, as 
occurred 250 years ago and might not inconceivably oceur again, 
the country would cail upon some new Cromwell to “take away 
that bauble.”’ Parliamentarism ison trial. The Party system won't 
be allowed ‘‘to destroy everything except itseli,” to borrow 
Mr. Deakin’s striking phrase. Mr. Balfour’s first lieutenant and 
his only possible Deputy or successor in the Leadership of the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons is Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. This is nuw common ground among Umunistes, 
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THERE would necessarily be a leaven of the former Cabinet 
in the new combination, consisting of those politicians who have 
reinstated themselves by their energy, ability and 
devotion to public causes, while as regards the 
new blood so urgently required and so imperatively demanded, 
there is Mr. Bonar Law, who is clearly marked out as the next 
President of the Board of Trade, and Sir Edward Carson, whose 
inclusion is essential in order to give blood and backbone to 
Unionism. There is another man who cannot decently be ex- 
cluded—namely, Mr. F. E. Smith, who is pronounced by 
experienced observers as the most effective platform speaker 
since the days of Lord Randolph Churchill—who had other 
claims to distinction than being the father of his son. Mr. 
Smith has rendered conspicuous service in the last and the 
present Parliament. Conventional newspapers are only just 
beginning to realise that Mr. Smith is one of the very few 
speakers in the House of Commons whose speeches give pleasure 
to the public. He, at any rate, takes the gloves off and makes 
his opponents squeal. Curiously enough another Unionist lawyer 
has become a valuable member of the Party and appears 
marked out for high office—Mr. Cave. In composing a Cabinet 
it would be wise to be bold, and to ignore prejudices against 
any men of real capacity, either because they are young 
or because they are new to the House of Commons. As an 
eminent man has said “it would be better to try new men 
who might fail than old men who had already failed,” and the 
observation applies generally to the formation of the entire 
Administration. As regards the House of Lords there is as 
great an embarras de richesses on our side as there is intellectual 
poverty on the other side, and with Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Milner, and others whose names will readily 
occur to everybody, there should be no difficulty in restoring 
the old standard which has only been abandoned of late years 
when any one was considered good enough for any office. We 
have never been able to ascertain why the Duke of Norfolk 
takes no part in Unionist administration. 


New Blood 
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WE need not pursue this topic any further, but it should be con- 
stantly borne in mind by every Unionist who can exercise a 
Wea fraction of an ounce of influence. We are all 
Drifting and : ‘ 
Grumbling °28¢ious of the danger threatening our Party, 
though after their wont optimists dismiss it on the 
ground that Unionists have learnt wisdom during four years’ 
adversity, and that it is an insult to Mr. Balfour’s intelligence to 
suggest that he alone does not see the obvious, or that, seeing it, 
he will fail in doing his duty whenever he may be called upon to 
form an Administration. But Mr. Balfour is a highly complex 
personality—who is probably not understood by any of his col- 
leagues—and it must be said that they are largely responsible for 
many regrettable incidents in recent years by their reluctance or 
their inability to put things plainly before their Leader, who 
owes no small share of his intellectual force to his intellectual 
detachment. Then the demoralising habit of appealing to himin 
all parliamentary difficulties makes it difficult for him to realise the 
necessity of a strong and efficient Cabinet. A great parliamen- 
tarian can cope with any parliamentary difficulty, but the House 
of Commons is not thecountry; still less is itthe Empire, though 
it may be the death of both. We believe the Unionist Party to 
be capable of dealing with the crisis created by demagogues and 
wreckers provided its immense and unique resources of political 
capacity are seriously developed and organised, in which case we 
could not only smash the Jacobins, but annihilate and paralyse 
them fora generation. Unfortunately, the complaint is too often 
heard in Parliament and the constituencies, north, south, east, 
and west: “No encouragement from headquarters.” The Central 
Office is believed to be doing its best, but it has an immense 
amount of leeway to make up, it lacks a properly constituted 
electioneering department, and is, unfortunately, a mere append- 
age to the Whips’ Room in the House of Commons, which many 
Unionists regard as the seat of mischief in the Party. Unionism 
is an over-centralised bureaucracy run by “ good fellows” who 
don’t understand their business. Unfortunately it is nobody’s 
duty to tackle these problems, so we continue drifting and 
grumbling from year to year, while the country remains at the 
mercy of the demagogues. How will it all end ? 
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So far but a single Minister—a despised Peer—has had the courage 
and the patriotism to dissociate himself from the cowardly and 
mais treasonable campaign against the Crown to which 
O’Hagan’s Mr. Asquith has irrevocably committed the Radical 
Resignation Party. The letter to the Times in which Lord 

O’Hagan gives his reasons for severing his con- 
nection with the Ministry in which he has held the office of 
Lord-in- Waiting for three years, is equally creditable to his 
intelligence and his honesty. Every Peer who consents to sail 
under the “‘Jolly Roger” can count upon an abundance of 
loot such as he could secure in no other walk of life. That a 
Radical Government is prepared to reward any one who will 
profess and call himself a Radical with distinctions far beyond 
his deserts is attested by the amazing careers of Lords Crewe, 
Carrington, Aberdeen, to say nothing of Lords Beauchamp, 
Pentland, Granard, Denman, Lucas, and others. Lord O’Hagan 
must have been fully aware that had he hung on, and like the 
weaker brethren had allowed himself to be chloroformed by 
Mr. Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, and other so-called Liberal 
Imperialists, he in his turn would have inevitably become a 
Cabinet Minister. All that was necessary was a sacrifice of con- 
victions—no great penance to the average politician; but this 
sacrifice he declined to make, and his letter gives us the measure 
of the ignominy of those who have remained behind since the Prime 
Minister opened fire on the Crown at the bidding of the hirelings 
of Patrick Ford, described by the Special Commission, consisting 
of three Judges, as “‘a known advocate of crime and the use 
of dynamite.” Lord O’Hagan thus stigmatises Mr. Asquith’s 
latest performance. ‘To bring the Crown into our present 
parliamentary controversies, to risk the popularity of that which 
is the supreme guarantee of England’s political welfare, may be 
less dangerous than it might otherwise be in view of the universal 
respect and trust felt towards the King by his people, but it 
does not render the reference made more loyal or less impolitic.” 
Never has any British Prime Minister laid himself open to such a 
severe or just rebuke from a Lord-in-Waiting. Lord O’Hagan sees 
what other Ministers might have have been expected tosee,viz.,that 


in accepting so loyally and so entirely their position as constitutional Sove- 


veigns, our Sovereigns have acquired the right to be protected from all attacks 
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and never to be made to suffer by the vicissitudes of our political warfare, I 
think it my duty, therefore, to join in the protest already made in the House 
of Commons, a protest which will re-echo wherever loyal Englishmen are to be 
found. 


Last year’s Budget was primarily introduced for the purpose of 
smashing Tariff Reform by a politician whose previous legislation 
P showed him to be a Tariff Reformer. The Patents 
PAPreey Act ie probably the most Protectionist measure 
against Tarift . : A 
often ever passed in any country, and according to its 
Cobdenite admirers it has had precisely the effect 
of attracting foreign capital into this country, which Tariff 
Reformers are entitled to anticipate as one advantage of their 
policy. According to the Cobdenite—perhaps we should say 
the Cocoa—code, it is wise and statesmanlike to drive British 
capital abroad, and Mr. Asquith has publicly expressed the 
hope that the process may long continue, while it is equally 
wise and statesmanlike to attract foreign capital into 
this country for the production of patented articles, and the 
Radical Press triumphantly parades figures demonstrating the 
extent of a movement beneficial to British employment. No 
one has yet been able to answer, or has even attempted to 
answer, the elementary question as to why, if it is desirable to 
compel by legislation the manufacture of patented articles at 
home, it would be disastrous to legislate to promote the home 
production of unpatented articles. However, let that pass. 
Finding himself associated with Cobdenite colleagues to whom 
Tariff Reform was anathema, Mr. Lloyd George was debarred 
from pursuing the policy of which the Patents Act was a fore: 
runner, so he resolved that if he couldn’t tax foreign imports 
no one else should. That is the true origin of the much- 
discussed Budget, and explains that furious: development of 
*‘ offal” oratory which formed a conspicuous feature of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s electioneering campaign. His change of front 
confirmed the impression he made as President of the Board of 
Trade upon the visiting Premiers at the Imperial Conference three 
years ago, namely, that while he was at heart a convinced Tariff 
Reformer, he was above all a political partisan. The Budget 
having failed to dish Tariff Reform, which is stronger in the 
present House of Commons than in any House during the last 
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fifty years—the Cobdenite majority of 300 in the last Parliament 
having dwindled to 30—it was necessary to raise some fresh 
issue, hence the resurrection of the Campbell-Bannerman Veto 
resolutions, which have now developed into a bald-headed attack 
upon the Crown. 


THE situation is admittedly serious, and we have long expected 
that Free Traders temporarily co-operating with the Unionist 
Party on the Constitutional question, would ex- 
ploit it by trying to side-track Tariff Reform, on 
the plea that we should “concentrate” on the 
single issue. We were therefore fully prepared for 
Lord Rosebery’s impassioned appeal in the Times of April 16, 
emphasising the critical character of the next General Election, 
at which the greatest issue of our time would be decided, namely 
as to “‘ whether the Constitution shall be wrenched out of all 
shape and proportion to give almost absolute power to a single 
Chamber and its casual majority,” and demanding that ‘‘such 
an issue should be the sole one, There is no room for another. 
If it be complicated with others we shall not obtain what we 
require—the clear and solemn pronouncement of the nation on 
this fateful question.” Unfortunately there was a great contro- 
versy running athwart this immense issue, namely, Free Trade 
and Tariff Reform. ‘‘ Here surely is an opportunity for patriotism 
as distinguished from Party. The Unionist leaders have the 
opportunity of vindicating their claim to be considered as the 
Constitutional Party. They at any rate in that capacity will 
surely desire a straight fight on the sole issue of a Single Chamber 
as opposed to two. On that depends much more than the tem- 
porary success of any Party; the confidence of other countries, 
that of our own Dominions—nay, that of our own people.” 
Tarifis were doubtless “very important,” but could they vie in 
importance with this question which would decide as to whether 
the nation desired to maintain or to abdicate its position. ‘“ But 
unless the issue is put alone, as it would be in a Referendum, the 
nation will remain in its present uncertainty, so fatal to trade, 
enterprise, and employment.” Therefore the Unionist leaders 
should drop Tariff Reform, or refer it to a Royal Commission. 
“It will be a sacrifice, but all lovers of their country will thank 
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them for making it. I do not exclude the Government, for that 
body must also desire a clear issue and a straight fight.”” Lord 
Rosebery’s appeal can be answered in one word, impossible. 
Parties which play fast and loose, with great causes, taking them 
up one moment and dropping them at another, as suits the 
apparent exigencies of the moment, cannot expect, and cer- 
tainly do not deserve, the confidence of the country, and were 
the Unionist leaders so demented as to act on this mischievous 
advice the Constitutional Party would, in the classic phrase of 
Sir Edward Grey, march to “death, disaster, and damnation.” 


Mr. Batrour has wisely removed that serious stumbling-block 
from the path of the Tariff Reformers, namely the proposal that 
besides the 2s. duty on every quarter of foreign 
wheat imported into this country there should be 
a ls. duty on Imperial wheat. Under this policy 
the Dominions would enjoy a preference of 1s. over the foreigner, 
and the British farmer a similar preference over the Canadian, 
Australian, New Zealand, and South African farmer. It wasa 
strictly logical and scientific proposal not without attractions 
originating as it did with that admirable body, the Tariff 
Commission, to which the Nation and Empire are immensely 
indebted for its thorough and disinterested labours under the 
capable auspices of Mr. Hewins. But it was not practical 
politics and undoubtedly caused some confusion in the public 
mind. It lent itself peculiarly to misrepresentation of which 
our opponents are past-masters. Were any adequate purpose 
to be served by this trifling duty on Colonial wheat we should 
be the last to suggest its abandonment simply because it was 
denounced by demagogues. Butin this case weconfess to having 
never been able to see that the end justified the means. During 
the General Election this 1s. duty was not only an element of dis- 
turbance, some Unionists advocating it while others repudiated 
it, but even of distrust, as it enabled the enemy to suggest that 
Tariff Reformers had already abandoned Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of free Imperial wheat—which, the moment it was 
abandoned, Radicals professed to admire—and were begin- 
ning to manipulate the food duties. This was an earnest of 
what might be expected in the future, &c. &c. We doubt 
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whether this 1s. offered serious attractions to the home farmer, 
who is not such a fool as to be taken in by the scare headlines 
of the Radical yellow press, describing his present “ betrayal.” 
The whole question has been very carefully considered since the 
General Election, and as a result of these deliberations Mr. 
Balfour addressed a letter to Mr. Courthope, the Unionist 
Member for the Rye Division, recognising that there had been 
divergence of opinion amongst Unionists “as to whether wheat 
grown within the limits of the Empire should be imported free, 
or whether it should be subject to a small preferential duty,” 
adding, aiter giving much consideration to the subject in con- 
sultation with his colleagues: “I have come to the conclusion 
that it should be imported free.” This policy would not in the 
least interfere “‘ with the general agricultural policy of Tariff 
Reform, it will assist preferential arrangement with the overseas 
Dominions, and it ought to dissipate any lingering alarms lest 
the policy of Tariff Reform should have any material effect upon 
the price of bread.” As regards another question asked by Mr. 
Courthope, viz., as to whether the next Unionist Government 
would undertake to impose no excise duty upon home-grown 
sugar, Mr. Balfour’s reply was less precise, as he contented himself 
with vaguely expressing his desire “‘to support any practicable 
scheme which might encourage the early stages of this infant 
industry.” We feel sure that the great majority of our readers 
follow with sympathetic interest the praiseworthy efforts ot Lord 
Denbigh and others to develop an industry which has hitherto 
been sacrificed todogma. The attempts to answer Lord Denbigh’s 
plea for fair play for the beet industry can only be described as 
childish. Under an intelligent policy it would become one of the 
most useful of our agricultural industries. 


As a result of the Prime Minister’s pawning of the Crown to the 
Nationalist Leader—which, according to the singularly well- 
en — informed Times Parliamentary correspondent, was 
Budget finally arranged at an interview between the con- 

federates before Mr. Asquith’s fatal speech, though 
the latter indignantly denies that such an interview took place— 
last year’s Budget, at the time of writing, is passing rapidly 
through Parliament under gag and guillotine. In re-introducing 
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it the Chancellor of the Exchequer incidentally gave the 
lie to the daily lies of the Radical Press as to the chaos, 
confusion and loss of revenue—all debited to the Lords for 
referring the Budget to the People—by actually claiming 
a surplus on the past year. Unless this statement is another 
specimen of Celtic exuberance it makes the “Down with the 
Lords Campaign” still more grotesque, all the more as 
the interval has enabled changes to be made in the revised Budget 
for which Ministers claim considerable credit. We retain our 
opinion that the so-called People’s Budget is disastrous because 
it will impoverish the people by accelerating the flight of capital 
abroad, and thus diminishing employment at home, as also by 
the grievous taxation imposed on British tax-payers in order to 
save the capacious pockets of the foreigner. As Mr. Asquith told 
the House of Commons (July 10, 1909): ‘‘There can hardly be 
said to be a single one of the necessaries or simple comforts of 
life which is not made to contribute its quota to the National 
Revenue,” while Mr. McKenna declared at Southport (Sep- 
tember 6, 1909: “Of all the money to be raised (by new 
taxation) not less than £12,000,000 was to be paid by the 
great mass of the people—not especially the rich people at 
all; the bulk came from the working classes and the poorest 
members of the community.” In a subsequent correspondence 
with the Duke of Marlborough, Mr. McKenna asserted that what 
he really said was this: that of the extra thirteen and a half 
millions to be raised by the Budget, enly one and a half millions 
would be paid by the specially rich from whom all the objections 
to the Budget had come, and that the remaining twelve millions 
would be paid by the rest of the community, including the working 
classes. A distinction without a difference. During the great 
fight against the Budget we have abstained from criticising our 
own friends, but we have always regretted that from the outset 
influential Unionists played into the hands of Mr. Lloyd George 
by fighting the Budget mainly from the rich man’s stand- 
point, thus promoting “Slimehouse ” and similar performances, 
and enabling the demagogues to appeal to the poor against 
the rich. It should always have been treated as a Poor 
Man’s Budget because it makes poor men still poorer. 
« « x Among other parliamentary episodes we may note an 
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illuminating and moving speech by the veteran Radical Tariff 
Reformer, Mr. Samuel Storey, who captured Sunderland, on the 
lamentable effect of Cobdenism on the employment of the people, 
which exposed the Labour Party as betrayers of their own class, 
and so greatly exasperated them that the egregious Mr. Barnes, 
being unable to reply in debate, contributed futile epistles to the 
newspapers, which, needless to say, left things where Mr. Storey 
had leit them. We may also note an extraordinary encounter 
between Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
publicly convicted of trying to save himself at the expense of the 
truth. In other days such an exposure would have compelled 
a Minister to resign. 


AproaD, apart from the growing anxiety concerning peace 
caused by the internal pre-occupations of Great Britain, who 
used to be regarded as “a bulwark of the cause 
of men,” we may note the steady slump in British 
policy, or rather our total want of policy in the Far Hast, our 
feebleness in the middle East, which is opening the way for 
German encroachment, while our position in Egypt has gone 
from good to bad during the last four years, and though the 
subject has generally been ignored by the British Press in its 
anxiety to avoid criticising the Foreign Office and to maintain 
continuity of foreign policy, the Times has published a some- 
what ominous article on Egyptian unrest. We would specially 
direct the reader’s attention to our Indian contribution entitled 
‘Arms and the Frontier,” describing “the deplorable conse- 
quences of the Persian Gulf arms traffic, which has brought 
about new and formidable conditions on the North-west frontier 
of India within the past few years.” , , , The first ballot 
of the French General Election was held on Sunday, April 24, 
and though it will be impossible to speak positively as to the 
results until the close of the second ballot, a fortnight later, 
there is unlikely to be any serious weakening of the position of the 
Briand Government, which, thanks to the attractive personality of 
the Prime Minister, occupies an unassailable position. , , » As 
showing the power of personality it is seriously stated that the 
French people were more interested in the visit of that marvel- 
lous man Mr. Roosevelt than in their own elections. His 
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progress through Europe has been one unbroken triumph, and 
depressed patriots of all countries are saying: “If we only had 
suchaman.” He will shortly visit England, where he can count 
on a cordial welcome, though we earnestly hope that Press and 
Public will restrain themselves. Mr. Roosevelt is a man who 
respects men and despises exuberant effusiveness. , y y Another 
tourist whose movements have attracted unusual interest is 
Lord Kitchener, who has actually succeeded in traversing the 
United States without saying anything foolish or having any- 
thing foolish fastened upon him by the enterprising American 
reporter. His quiet, reserved and dignified bearing cannot fail 
to have made a great impression on a community which is “fed 
up” with men of the opposite type. It will be interesting to 
observe the efforts of our pinchbeck politicians to prevent Lord 
Kitchener from rendering those services to his country of which 
she stands sorely in need and which he alone can render. » y 
The Fusionist Party led by Mr. Deakin has been completely 
routed at the polls by the Labour Party, who for the first time 
secure an effective working majority in both Houses of the 
Australian Parliament. Mr. Fisher will succeed Mr. Deakin 
in the Premiership, and though all Englishmen will regret the 
departure of Mr. Deakin it is obvious that he attempted 
the impossible in organising a coalition of dissimilar politics. 
Such coalitions are not more loved in Australia than in England. 
He will be succeeded by the Labour leader, Mr. Fisher, in every 
way a worthy successor. Mr. Fisher’s Home policy is no doubt 
“‘advanced,” but on the larger national questions Mr. Fisher 
adopts the national standpoint, and we are glad to observe that 
the London Press is nowadays too well informed to make the 
blunder of imagining that a Fisher Government is a Keir-Hardie 
Government. , , 4 Though we have referred to a number of 
interesting and diverse questions the mass of the public have 
probably been most excited by the magnificent, though unlucky, 
attempt of Mr. Grahame- White to fly from London to Manchester 
in an effort to win the great Daily Mail prize of £10,000 for the 
first flight from the Metropolis to Cottonopolis. After flying 113 
miles he was beaten by the sudden rising of a violent squall 
which upset his aeroplane. 


THE REAL CRISIS 


“¢The English are mad as March hares.” 
Tue Kaiser (Daily Telegraph interview). 


THE people which concentrates its whole attention upon internal 
quarrels in an hour of danger from without, is taking tremendous 
risks. In normal times it may be a proper amusement for our 
parties to quarrel among themselves. But if the very life of the 
nation is threatened, then it is the plain duty of all patrioticmen 
to close their ranks and prepare to meet the attack. To-day, 
however, in this unhappy country our politicians and our public 
talk and think of nothing else but the crisis deliberately pro- 
voked by the Ministry on the question of the House of Lords. 
Yet grave though that issue is, the real crisis for the nation lies 
not there. It lies in the steady gathering of the German 
“Dreadnoughts”’ in the North Sea. 

The greatest of Greek historians declared that Athens had 
gone down before Sparta solely because her people fought amongst 
themselves. The same epitaph hereafter may be written of the. 
United Kingdom. Nearer and ever nearer comes the danger from 
Germany. It is privately admitted by responsible statesmen. 
They will confess, when out of the limelight, that nothing can 
avert war, though on the platform and in the House of Commons 
they shower misleading assurances upon the public, and refuse 
to take any effective steps to meet it. If they can silence the 
Opposition by some verbal quibble, they imagine that all is well. 
Half-measures, feeble compromises, irresolute preparations, begun 
and abandoned for want of money, and then recommenced under 
pressure of panic—such are Britain’s methods of arming for a 
conflict graver than any in her past. 

While Germany is preparing to strike, Britain is getting ready 
tobe struck. Within the past month the German preparations have 
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advanced a stage nearer towards the goal. Silently, almost without 
comment, the German Admiralty has transferred the first division 
of its High Sea Fleet from Kiel to Wilhelmshaven in the North 
Sea. While England is still talking of the North Sea base that 
she is going to create, Germany has already created a North Sea 
base. There could be no better example of the power of will and 
foresight working against irresolution and moral blindness. At 
Wilhelmshaven two docks capable of containing the largest 
warships yet imagined are complete. A third dock is rapidly 
approaching completion. There are workshops; there are 
repair facilities of every kind. The harbour is defended by 
impregnable fortifications. It is proof against torpedo-boat or 
submarine attack. It has fortified outworks at Borkum and 
Heligoland. A few years ago our naval Press was ridiculing the 
German construction of “‘ Dreadnoughts,” because, it said, the 
Germans had no docks on the North Sea in which to repair such 
monstrous ships, and, without docks, a fleet of “‘ Dreadnoughts” 
could not hold the North Sea. But the boot is on the other foot 
to-day. It is England that has no torpedo-proof and submarine- 
proof base on the North Sea coast at this moment, and not a 
single dock there, as yet completed, capable of accommodating 
damaged “ Dreadnoughts.” We have wasted seven years at 
Rosyth, and the works there cannot be ready till 1915, by which 
time a further series of German docks on the North Sea will be 
open. 

It is no secret that the movement to Wilhelmshaven of the 
first division of the High Sea Fleet, eight battleships and two 
armoured cruisers strong, will be followed in due course by that 
of the second division. The German Admiralty and Government, 
naturally enough, do not proclaim their intentions from the 
house-top, but no German strategist has any doubt on that head. 
After the second division, again, will come the two reserve 
divisions of the fleet, now in process of organisation. As the 
years pass on, thirty-four battleships, all of them eventually of 
the “Dreadnought” or super-“ Dreadnought” type, and eight 
huge cruiser-battleships of the super-‘‘ Invincible”’ class will be 
concentrated in the North Sea. This gigantic armada will be 
massed within twenty-four hours’ steam of our shores, ready to 
strike when opportunity offers. The situation which its presence 
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will cause is not realised by our public or by our politicians; we 
even doubt whether it is fully grasped by our Admiralty. Night 
and day the British Navy will be condemned to keep watch with 
a superior force in the North Sea, or to risk the loss of the com- 
mand of that sea with its certain consequent—invasion. This 
vigil will be impossible without greatly superior force on our 
side and without satisfactory bases. But the British Govern- 
ment is not providing the one or creating the other. Von der 
Goltz has said that the statesman is a traitor who hesitates to 
strike when war is inevitable, his country ready and the enemy 
unprepared. That is the view of the German oligarchy at Berlin 
which makes war. It warns us that the blow will fall when we 
are worst prepared for it, or when from any accident our forces 
in or near the North Sea have been weakened. 

In itself the presence of this enormous |German fleet would 
be sufficiently disquieting. But there are other yet more alarming 
factors. Behind the divisions of the High Sea Fleet are the 
strongest army and most disciplined nation in the world, organ- 
ised for war as no other people is, with the solitary exception of 
the Japanese. Supporting the divisions of the High Sea Fleet 
and the sixty-nine organised divisions of the German field army 
are the forces of two allies, Italy and Austria. The exact con- 
ditions of the military compact which unites the three have 
never been divulged. But those who remember with what sur- 
prise France learnt in 1870 that Bavaria had determined to take 
the field against her; with what dismay England discovered in 
1899 that the Orange Free State had decided to throw in its lot 
with the Transvaal, will be prepared to find the Austrian and 
Italian forces marshalled against the British Empire. Calcula- 
tions which leave their action altogether out of account may issue 
in fearful disaster. Taking only their ships of “‘Lord Nelson” 
and “ Dreadnought”? type complete for sea in early 1914, these 
three Powers will have between them at least thirty-three vessels 
to a British total which on our known capacity of construction 
cannot possibly exceed thirty-seven vessels, and may consider- 
ably fall short of that figure. And they will have behind their 
thirty-three “ Dreadnoughts” nearly four millions of organised 
soldiers. 

That is the position as it will be in the near future. It is 
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menacing enough, though if the nation and Government prepare 
to meet it in a manly way it need not issue in catastrophe. No 
people ever perished which was ready to make sacrifices in time. 

On the contrary, history shows us that the greatest nations have 
climbed to the summit of power in the vivifying atmosphere of 
peril. Prussia after Jena was in a more terrible situation. 

Japan all through the period 1895-1901 was threatened with 
dangers as great, if they were not even greater. But Prussia and 
Japan met the peril by concentrating the whole national attention 
upon it. Statesmen and people worked together side by side. 

All party dissensions were hushed. Everything was subordinated 

to one end. Immense sacrifices were made for the realisation 

of thatend. Tragically different is the British manner of facing; 
euch a crisis. British Ministers stir up a fierce internal quarrel. 

Instead of calling upon the whole nation to co-operate with them 
in the work of preparing for war, they render national co-operation 

impossible by setting Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irish- 

men against one another, inflaming class hatred, and proclaiming 
a holy struggle between the rich and the poor. It is this action 

on their part, combined with their complete apathy on the vita! 

question of defence that so alarms England’s well-wishers abroad. 

The progress of the civil war—for into that our party struggle 
is slowly degenerating—is viewed with simple consternation in 
France and wherever this country has a friend. 

General Homer Lea, in one of the most thoughtful works 
on modern war yet written, has summed up the situation. 
admirably : 

As the government of a nation passes under popular control, its energies and 
progress are more and more consumed in the contention of internal affairs, 
while the nation as a whole drifts along among Scyllas and shoals innumerable. 
It is in this drifting that the tempests of war are encountered. A nation, to 
withstand the tides and storms of erosive time, must progress internationally, 
its internal affairs made subordinate to its foreign policy, and controlled to 
conform with its needs and vicissitudes. . . . When the national government 
becomes subordinate to delegates representing the will of constituencies, then 
the nation becomes more or less incoherent. ‘The will of constituencies, or the 
mob-mind of them, has three salient characteristics: it is selfish with a selfish- 
ness that never rises above the flattest mediocrity; improvident with the 


improvidence of children; inflammable as tinder, its conflagrations are war, its 
embers rebellions, 


Let us look at the position of England a little closer. A 
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British soldier, and a ‘critic not less thoughtful and competent 
¢han General Homer Lea, thus describes her military situation: 


The British Islands, the citadel of the Empire, may fairly be likened to a 
fortress, half-armed, ill-constructed, of which the fortifications are obsolete and 
have fallen into disrepair, garrisoned by an entirely insufficient body of not too 
highly trained troops, supported by a numerous body of untrained, unorganised, 
ill-disciplined, ill-led, and half-armed auxiliaries, with a vast crowd of a civil 
population, a considerable portion of which consists of foreigners, lacking dis- 
cipline, not overburdened with patriotism, including in its numbers, even among 
its legislative classes, men openly disloyal, who cannot under the laws of the 
town be restrained from affording open assistance and encouragement to the 
enemy; the whole commanded, not by a commandant, nor even by military 
men, but by representatives of the people swayed by every breath of public 
opinion.*® 

Such is the State that has to defeat the attack of a nation in 
arms or to perish. It should have been added that this State 
has been deliberately divided into two factions. These, instead of 
lining the ramparts against the common enemy, are now firing 
frantically on one another, while the hostile approaches are 
drawing closer every hour. 

The strange delusions which the British pacifists harbour are 
not shared by independent foreign observers. Mr. Croly, for 
example, one of the latest and best writers on the European 
situation, draws attention to the fact that while England and 
France are thoroughly pacific, ‘‘the German Empire is the 
European Power which has most to gain in Europe from a 
successful war.” And he proceeds: 

The past successes of Germany and her new and increasing expansive power 
tempt her to cherish ambitions which constitute the chief menace to the inter- 
national stability of Europe. She would have . . . something to gain from the 
possible disintegration of Austria-Hungary. She has possibly still more to gain 
from the incorporation of Holland within the Empire. Her increasing com- 
merce has possessed her with the idea of eventually disputing the supremacy of 
the sea with Great Britain. . .. The resolute opposition to the partial dis- 


armament which she has always offered at the Hague Conference is the best 
evidence of the unsatisfied nature of her ambitions.t 


Mr. Croly anticipates not an age of peace, but an age of war 
for modern Europe. If such an age is at hand, as the analysis 
of all thinkers and the prodigious armaments of Germany 


* Major Ross, Problem of National Defence, 251. 
+ Croly, Promise of American Life, 253. 
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indicate, what are the measures needed to enable England to 
survive ? 

First and foremost, national leadership is required. To give 
us national leadership, our premiers must be in earnest, and they 
must know. They must be advised by a general staff which has 
studied the means of defeating attack not in compartments, 
aeronautical, naval and military, but asa whole, and they must 
be prepared to act on that stafi’s advice. Nominally this 
country possesses the germ of such a general staff in the Com- 
mittee of National Defence. Practically, the Committee of 
Defence is powerless, because it is subordinate in every particular 
to the Cabinet and at the mercy of the party wire pullers. The 
experts in it are silenced by the debaters. It was re-organised 
in 1903-4 amidst complacent assurances to the public. The 
proof of its impotence is to be found in the fact that it was 
unable, from 1906 to 1908, toinduce the Government to strengthen 
the British Navy. In those three years the German naval pro- 
gramme was twice enormously expanded, while the British naval 
programme was continuously reduced. Nor was it any action of 
the Defence Committee that awoke the Ministry from its slumber. 
It was an agitation in the country backed by the verdict of the 
voters in the recent generalelection. What advice was tendered 
in the Committee we do not know. But all that we do know is 
that, if sound advice was given, it was not accepted, until by 
quite independent effort the nation had been aroused. This is an 
immensely perilous condition. For the outsider may not always 
learn of the hostile preparations in time, and may not always 
find that a general election gives him an opportunity of calling 
the Ministry to order. And just as it is not always possible to 
obtain swift and strenuous action from a drowsy man, so it may 
not always be possible to convince a popular electorate of the 
need for intense exertion in a field of which it knows little. 

There is, further, proof positive that the Committee of Defence 
has not succeeded in infusing into Ministers a sound general idea 
of national strategy. If the policy is wrong, everything will be 
wrong. In a recent debate in the House of Commons, Mr. 
McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, gave an extraordinary 


- summary of the duties of a navy in war. It was to destroy the 


commerce of the enemy, to protect our own commerce, to convoy 
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an army intended for invasion, and to protect our own shores 
against a convoyed army. Yet all these are secondary objects. 
History is strewn with the wreck of armies and fleets whose 
leaders pursued such subsidiary aims. The real principle of war 
has been stated by Nelson, by Napoleon, by Clausewitz, by 
Grant. It is “the destruction of the armed forces of the enemy 
in battle.” But “mere destruction” of a hostile fleet, Mr. 
McKenna says, does not bring a war to anend. So the British 
force is to be dissipated and employed in subsidiary enterprises, 
while the enemy’s force remains intact and undefeated. So we 
have plans of campaign which are remarkable for this, that they 
wholly ignore the enemy. Remembering what terrible disaster 
a false and pernicious theory of war brought on France in 1870 
—the theory of a tame defence by cordons not of a swift and 
vigorous offensive—we may well fear for the success of our 
national forces in a conflict with an adversary who acts upon 
Clausewitz’s principle. In yet another statement Mr. McKenna 
revealed the Cabinet’s ignorance of the true nature of war. He 
gloried in the fact that England had no invading army to be 
convoyed. It is as though one were to rejoice that he could be 
struck without possessing any power to strike back. He over- 
looked the all-important fact that an efficient army for oversea 
work is vital to drive home any blow which our Navy may have 
dealt; to fulfil treaties and prevent the seizure of Belgium and 
Holland by Germany; and to prevent what would be almost as 
great a disaster to this country as the loss of a pitched naval 
battle at sea—the defeat of France on land in Lorraine. 

The Committee of Defence is thus for all practical uses as 
serviceable to the country as a council of waxworks. It exerts 
no real influence on the Cabinet, and has not even succeeded in 
teaching it the barest elements of the theory of war. 

Probably, however, the real fault lies not so much with the 
Committee as with Ministers and the people. As Professor 
Wilkinson has said, the people have not the idea of the nation 
in their soul. Nor is it certain that they will ever have it until 
our system of education becomes truly national and every 
citizen serves in a national army. ‘The man who has learned 
to serve his country has learned to love it.” Unless, too, they 
have served or studied, the voters will not be able to judge 
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whether their politicians are betraying them by neglecting 
national defence. 

And this brings us to the second measure required, universal 
service. Its introduction would have incalculable moral effect 
throughout the world—an effect fully equal to that of a great 
Navy Act. It would render invasion out of the question, and 
at one stroke alter the whole military situation on the Continent, 
It would mean that Englishmen had resolved to put their house 
in order and adapt their national organisation to twentieth- 
century needs. 

The effect of such a military policy would be felt in the naval 
sphere. Germany would be compelled to pay increased atten- 
tion to her army, and would have less to spend upon her fleet. 
The alliance of France could be secured by England in the event 
of any attack by Germany upon ourselves. Do ut des is the law 
of alliances, and until we are strong on land we cannot obtain 
the help that we need for our safety in EHurope. The day of 
isolation has gone. It is no longer “splendid,” but infinitely 
perilous. Vast combinations sway the Continent. Before many 
years have passed these combinations will extend far beyond 
Kurope. Enter one or other of these combinations we must. 
As a matter of fact our interests are so inseparably bound up 
with the existence of France that we should be compelled to 
assist her were she attacked. But we have not had the common 
sense so to organise our strength that her people would be able 
‘to assist us. They cannot run the risk of suicide for our beaus 
yeux, and it would be immensely perilous for France to confront 
Germany on land without allies or, with Russia on her side, to 
face the enormous forces of the Triple Alliance. If we are 
strong on land we can have the alliance of France for the asking, 
and we can probably have, in time, the alliance of Italy. The 
support of the French “ Dreadnoughts” in the Channel would 
‘be of the highest value. The Italian ‘Dreadnoughts” in the 
Mediterranean would neutralise the Austrian fleet. The naval 
gain to ourselves would be enormous. The change in the naval 
situation can be seen from these figures for the strength of the 
two combinations in “ Dreadnoughts”’ and “Lord Nelsons” in 
1914; 


England and France 45 Germany 21 
Italy 5 or 6 Austria 7 
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It should, then, be distinctly understood that a national 
military policy, if adopted in time and earnestly carried out, 
may remedy naval weakness; and that at a certain point mili- 
tary force is translatable into naval force—a fact almost 
invariably overlooked by the ‘ Ultramarine” school. 

As for the Navy, the measures required may be summed up 
thus: 

1. A serious organisation for war, in the shape of a Naval 
General Staff. This the country has not obtained as yet. Ours 
is now the only great-Navy in the world without it. 

2. A naval programme, established by Act of Parliament, fixing 
the number of units to be laid down as two to each one begun 
by the next strongest Navy in Europe for the next five years. 

3. A national defence loan to meet a part of the cost of this 
programme, and to provide the docks and bases on the North 
Sea which are absolutely essential. 

The want of a General Staff is in the highest degree detri- 
mental to the efficiency of the fleet. It leads to grave differences 
on vital questions, such as the composition and training of 
squadrons and the armament of ships. Thus all through 1907 
the Channel Fleet was left by the Admiralty almost without 
small cruisers, and entirely without destroyers, in defiance of 
the opinion of the Admiral in command. Thus one school of 
officers in the Navy condemns the absence of medium guns in 
the “‘ Dreadnought” design, and another school declares that it 
is a signal advantage. Thus the Admiralty placed on board our 
battleships a system of fire-control which is exposed to destruc- 
tion by even the smallest shells in action, and which may break 
down in the first five minutes of battle with disastrous results, 
while Admirals and gunnery officers in the active squadrons have 
never ceased to condemn such a system. With a General Staff 
of competent officers examining and scrutinising innovations, 
practically testing them afloat, and referring everything to the 
great touchstone of efficiency in battle, we shall at all events 
have some security against hasty and ill-advised change. We 
ought at last to reach some unity of thought in tactics and 
strategy. The Mobilisation Committee, which was formed last 
year at the Admiralty under Lord Fisher’s régime, is not a 
Genera] Stiff, and is no adequate substitute for it. Tt only 
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deals with one department of the preparations for naval warfare, 
albeit a most important department. We want an organisation 
to deal with these preparations as a whole, to think them out, 
to study them, to ascertain our weak points, and to remedy 
those weak points while time remains. The Intelligence Depart- 
ment is not such a General Staff. It merely collects informa- 
tion. It is critical rather than constructive, and there is 
evidence that its criticism is not always accepted by the 
Admiralty. 

The danger of a bad General Staff or of the want of a General 
Staff can be illustrated from the Far Eastern War. The disasters 
of Russia were due to the faulty estimate of the Japanese fleet 
at which the Russian Navy had arrived. General Kuropatkin 
has told us that there was “‘an exaggerated idea of the strength 
and invincibility of our Pacific Fleet.”” This was founded upon 
the following opinion, given by one of the ablest Russian naval 
officers: 

According to the present relative strengths of the two fleets, the possibility 


of ours being defeated is a contingency that need not be considered, and until 
it has been destroyed it is inconceivable that the Japanese can land. 


This opinion suggests awkward doubts as to the assurances so 
often offered by British Ministers. They may be founded on 
material just as flimsy. 

“We underestimated Japan’s material and particularly her 
moral strength,” says General Kuropatkin. Is the British 
Government repeating the blunder in the case of Germany? 
The Russian officers who studied the Japanese army before the 
war were entirely wrong in their estimate of it. They concluded 
that the Japanese senior officers were unable to command. They 
so underestimated the strength of the army, that they reported 
Japan would only be able to put 125,000 combatants into the 
field, whereas finally she had nearly ten times that number under 
arms, A first-rate General Staff in the Navy and Army would 
have saved Russia from a terrible double surprise—the discovery 
that her Pacific Fleet was helpless before the Japanese, and that 
Japan’s land army was enormously greater and better commanded 
than had been calculated. 

A naval programme fixed at the two-keels-to-one standard is 
more than ever necessary unless we have universal military 
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service at once. The construction by Italy and Austria of ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts” on an extensive scale which is now at last actively 
proceeding renders it essential. The British system of hand-to- 
mouth programmes for a single year is breaking down. It is not 
giving us the ships we want or giving us them as cheaply as under 
an extended programme. Notwithstanding the great nominal 
increase in the Navy Estimates for the present year, no adequate 
reply has yet been made to the preparations of the Triple 
Alliance. A comparison of the actual expenditure of this 
country on its Navy—including outlay from loans and deducting 
instalments in repayment of loans—with the similar outlay of the 
Triple Alliance from 1904 shows this: 


Britain. Triple Alliance, 
£ £ 
1904 39,628,000 17,900,000 
1905 35,449,000 19,000,000 
1906 32,808,000 20,100,000 
1907 31,120,000 21,500,000 
1908 31,865,000 25,300,000 
1909 33,812,000 28,900,000 
1910 89,280,000 33,000,000 


The figure for the Triple Alliance in 1910 is only approximate, as 
the Austrian Government is building ships without having 
obtained the grant forthem, but it is well within the amount that 
must be actually expended by the three Powers. When we allow 
for the enormous pecuniary saving of compulsory service, the 
Triple Alliance is providing a stronger naval force than Britain. 
We spent more than twice as much as the Alliance in 1904, 
In 1910 we are actually spending less than in 1904, though 
in the meantime the naval expenditure of the Triple Alliance has 
almost doubled. 

Our shipbuilding programme is probably close up to the limit 
of our powers of construction, consisting as it does of five “ Dread- 
noughts”’ for the British Navy and two for the Dominions. But 
it is still less than the two-keels-to-one standard. On the three 
years 1908, 1909 and 1910, our programmes in ‘ Dreadnoughts,”’ 
counting the Colonial ships, have been only 17 against the Triple 
Alliance’s programmes of 22 ships. Moreover, the two “ Dread- 
noughts”’ which are being built for Australia and New Zealand are 
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distinctly inferior in size and gun-power to the latest ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts ”’ of the Triple Alliance.* Our expenditure on new con- 
struction in the present year will be only 15 or 16 millions, making a 
liberal allowance for the outlay of the Dominions, whereas Germany 
alone is spending over 12 millions. It will thus be seen that we 
are neither maintaining our superiority over the Triple Alliance, 
nor building up to the standard of two to one against the next 
strongest continental Power. The truth is that such vast 
liabilities have been accumulated through the neglect of the 
Liberal Government in the period from 1906 to 1909 as cannot 
be overtaken without exceptional effort and recourse to a loan, 
For the rapid provision of docks on the North Sea for “ Dread- 
noughts’”’ little is beingdone. In additionto the two docks build- 
ing at Rosyth, two floating docks are being constructed in a very 
leisurely manner, and a new graving dock is to be made at 
Portsmouth. But of these three docks only one will be situated 
on the North Sea. If anything goes wrong, it may be impossible 
for damaged ships making for Portsmouth, to pass the Straits of 
Dover where the German destroyers will be able to find and 
torpedo them, so that the absence of docks in the North Sea may 
be tatal to injured “‘ Dreadnoughts.”’ 

On the aeronautical side, the position is as bad as it can be. 
The British authorities have not yet recognised the fact that the 
airship is an arm which our country must have at any price. It 
may be granted that the present airships are not very deadly 
engines of war. But they are being rapidly improved, and 
Germany, whois far in advance of all other Powers inthis branch 
of military art, is acquiring precious experience. The dirigible in 
good weather is even now capable of rendering valuable assistance 
to a fleet. Rising to a great height, it can examine the sea and 
detect the location of a hostile fleet. British naval officers of 
great experience hold that dirigibles have rendered the blockade 
of a hostile coast more than ever difficult and dangerous. In 
fine weather the enemy will always be able to ascertain with his 
dirigibles where the heavy ships of the blockading force are 
lying, and will then be able to attack them with submarines or 
destroyers, On land, too, the army which has dirigibles at its 


* Broadside of Austrian “ Dreadnoughts ” about 12,000 Ib. of metal; broad- 
side of Colonial ** Dreadnoughts,” 6800 1b, 
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service in clear weather will be able to learn the enemy’s position 
and strength. In war this is half the game. 

By 1911, according to figures given by Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, Germany will have 25 dirigibles, belonging to the 
State or subsidised by the State; Austria, 6; Italy, 6; France, 
10; and England at the outside 6, one of which does not deserve 
the name of dirigible, and two more which can only be acquired if 
the French Government is willing to permit their sale. The position 
of Britain is a miserable one and affords further proof of the 
want of clear thinking and resolute action on the part, not only 
of our military authorities, but also of our Ministry, in a matter 
which concerns our safety. 

But such facts as our backwardness in airships, as the 
sudden and disquieting development of the fleets of the Triple 
Alliance, or the rapid completion of the German preparations 
for attack, are neglected by politicians and public. The 
indifference of Ministers reflects the indifference of the people in 
the manufacturing districts. They have not the faintest idea 
of Germany’s real strength or of the terrible menace which that 
strength means to their prosperity. Lancashire for instance, 
ignores the truth that England holds India by force—India the 
great market for Lancashire’s goods—and that a defeat in the 
North Sea would be followed instantly by the collapse of the 
British Empire in India and the loss of that market. Yorkshire 
does not understand that any failure to blockade the German 
fleet would have as its sequel starvation and stoppage of wages. 
The strength of the navy and army, indeed, is in reality the 
guarantee of the people’s bread and butter. But the people do 
not see or understand. It may be that only calamity will burn 
the knowledge of the truth into their minds. It took Jena to 
awaken Prussia, and Sedan to stir France. Is the ignorance of 
the British people and their leaders doomed to be disciplined 
and punished in the same fearful way ? 


H. W. WItson. | 


THE COCOA PRESS AND ITS MASTERS 


Ween the history of British journalism in the twentieth century 
comes to be written, one of its most interesting chapters will 
certainly be that devoted to the “Cocoa Press.’’ Few of the 
British public have the slightest idea that three of the leading 
Radical and Free Trade newspapers, the Daily News, Morning 
Leader, and Star, are controlled by cocoa-manufacturers. Still 
fewer are aware that this control in the cocoa interest is exercised 
in the main by the Cadbury family, well-known Quakers, who 
have made an enormous fortune in the cocoa trade, and who are 
understood to be large contributors to the finances of the Radical 
Party. In view of the philanthropic and Free Trade professions 
of the journals which they control, and to gauge the sincerity of 
those professions, it will be necessary to dwell on these facts: 

1. That the cocoa industry which controls the ‘‘Cocoa Press” 
is a protected industry, especially in its chocolate branch, 
sheltered against foreign competition by protective duties. 

_2. That Messrs. Cadbury’s fortune is associated with the use 
in the past of raw cocoa provided by “slavery of the most 
atrocious kind ” in the Portuguese colonies. 

3. That Messrs. Cadbury abstained from a campaign against 
this “slavery” for a long term of years and concurred in the 
silence of the Daily News. During all the period that the Daily 
News was vociferating against Chinese “slavery ” in South Africa 
and keeping silent on Portuguese slavery Messrs. Cadbury were 
buying and using slave-grown cocoa. 

The commercial history of the organs of the ‘Cocoa Press” 
clearly shows the control of the cocoa interest. First, and 
perhaps most important, in the group of journals is the Daily 
News. The full facts as to the compcsition of the directorate 
and the sharcholders of the company owning and controlling the 
Daily News have been published in the World. In 1901 Mr. 
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George Cadbury, head of the Cadbury firm, acquired an 
important interest in the Daily News in the shape of 20,000 
out of the 87,000 £1 shares issued, and became one of the 
Daily News directors. In 1902 the Cadbury control of the 
Daily News was strengthened by two other members of the 
Cadbury family joining the board. By May 1907 the whole of 
the 199,000 shares in the Daily News were in the hands of the 
Cadbury family, Mr. George Cadbury owning no fewer than 
166,000, and of the board of five directors four were Cadburys. 
In 1908-9 all the members of the board were Cadburys. There 
can, then, be no doubt that since 1901 the Daily News has been 
largely controlled by the cocoa interest, or that at the present 
time it is absolutely in the hands of that interest. 

The second and third members of the Cocoa group of news- 
papers are the evening journal the Star, and its morning edition, 
the Morning Leader, both of which are owned by one and the 
same company. The board of directors is composed of five, 
one of whom, Mr. Henry Tylor Cadbury, is also a director 
of the Daily News. Two others are cocoa-manufacturers, but 
do not belong to the Cadbury firm. Of the 35,002 ordinary shares 
at the end of 1909, 2001 were the personal property of Mr. Henry 
Tylor Cadbury, 9375 were held by the Daily News, and 13,376 
were the property of other cocoa-manufacturers or of a trust 
controlled by them. So that 70 per cent. of the Star and Morning 
Leader ordinary shares are held by the cocoa interest. 

A fourth member of the group, to which we have not yet 
referred, is the weekly review the Nation, so named, we presume, 
on the lucus a non lucendo principle. The Nation Publishing 
Company has five directors, two of whom are cocoa magnates, 
members of the Star and Morning Leader board, but not of the 
Cadbury family. The ordinary shares number 13,950. Of these 
100 are held by Mr. George Cadbury, and 4990 by other cocoa 
magnates. Thus 36 per cent. of the Nation shares are in the 
hands of the cocoa interest, completing the Cocoa group of 
journals, which may now be summarised thus: 


Ordinary Shares owned 
by the Cocoa Interest 
The Daily News . All 
The Morning Leader . 70 per cent. 
London evening daily - The Star . ° - 70 per cent. 
London weekly review . The Nation . . 36 per cent, 


London morning dailies { 
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There is, of course, no reason whatever why cocoa grandees 
and millionaires should not own newspapers or be shareholders in 
newspaper-owning companies. But it is very important that the 
public should be aware of the fact. If it does not know that the 
journals whose names have been given above are interested in a 
special trade, devoted to furthering the sale of cocoa, it may 
totally misapprehend the value and significance of their criti- 
cisms. These journals may quite reasonably and justly believe 
that “there is nothing like cocoa,” just as the traditional vendor 
of leather holds that ‘‘there is nothing like leather.” But is it 
altogether fair for them to assail the sale of beer and spirits on 
high moral grounds when obviously the prohibition or destruc- 
tion of that sale is calculated to lead to a larger consumption of 
cocoa? If Unionist newspapers, owned by brewers and distillers, 
dilated upon the nerve-destroying qualities of tea and coffee, the 
Daily News, Star, and Morning Leader would be the first to 
complain. They would at once assert that these Unionist news- 
papers were suppressing their trade connection. They would 
say that if that trade connection were known the importance 
of their criticisms would be reduced to proper proportions. 
The public would take their utterances as seriously as the very 
clever puffs of, let us say, Mother Siegel’s Syrup. What is 
sauce for the goose in the case of beer is sauce for the gander 
in the case of cocoa. No one feels angry when he reads a 
thrilling tale and learns at the end of it that the way to avoid 
having his house burnt down is to drink Cadbury’s cocoa, or 
that in shipwreck a tin of the same precious preparation has 
preserved the lives of many mariners, provided that the adver- 
tisement is followed by the magic word “Apvr.” But we 
cannot find that the journals of the ‘‘ Cocoa Press” print such a 
warning at the close of their leading articles thundering against 
‘** Bung” and the consumption of alcohol. 

All these four journals have distinguished themselves by their 
bitter attacks on Tariff Reform and their furious advocacy of 
Free Trade. Yet, as we have seen, three out of the four are 
dominated or completely owned, and the fourth largely owned, 
by cocoa-manufacturers enjoying Protection. These Free Trade 
organs are financed in whole or in part by men who make their 
profits from “food taxes.” By the British tariff, unmanufac- 
tured cocoa is taxed at the rate of ld. a pound. On manu- 
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factured cocoa of whatever grade the duty is 2d., or twice as great. 
So that an advantage of nearly 1d.a pound, allowing for loss and 
waste in manufacture, is granted to the British cocoa-manufac- 
turer on every pound of cocoa or chocolate that he makes. Let 
it not be supposed that we complain of this. Far from it. What 
we complain of is the conduct of men who, while themselves 
enjoying the advantage of a protective tariff and growing rich 
under it, strive to prevent other British industries from obtaining 
the same favourable treatment, on the ground that such treat- 
ment is forbidden by Free Trade. 

As to the existence of Protection in the case of the cocoa 
industry, we have a very important statement by Mr. Asquith. 
On April 18, 1907, he said in his Budget speech: ‘I think there 
isa good deal of the flavour of Protection about the present 
scale of ourcocoa duty. I should not defend it myself from the 
point of view of the Free Trader” *—an admission which was 
repeated by Mr. Churchill on October 29, 1909. But though 
they have “a flavour of Protection” the Ministry has never 
attempted to repeal these “food taxes.” That may be due 
to the political “pull” which Messrs. Cadbury and their 
perfectly organised Press exert on the Radical Party for their 
trade interests. Mr. Asquith rushed in desperate haste to 
temove the infinitesimal differential duty on stripped tobacco, 
because this was, as he alleged, “protective.” He repealed it, 
and thereby deprived a large number of British workers of work. 
But the tobacco industry, of course, had no Press of its own and 
no hold on the Radical Party. And thus it suffered, while 
the cocoa-manufacturer was permitted to retain his protection. 
Nor was this, as a casual reader of Mr. Asquith’s words might 
infer, altogether insignificant. The Table on p. 406, which is 
extracted in a compressed form from our vigorous contemporary 

* Mr. George Cadbury gave this delightfully artless explanation of the 
cocoa duty in the Liverpool Daily Post, October 4, 1909: 

“The duty differentiates between raw cocoa and manufactured cocoa, that 
upon raw cocoa being 1d. per lb. and that upon manufactured cocoa 2d. per |b. 


The difference is not primarily designed to give the home manufacturer an 
advantage, but to place him on an equality with the foreign competitor in the 
home market.” 

This is precisely what Tariff Reformers demand for British manufacturers 


generally. Why then should they be denounced as knaves or fools by the 
entire Cocoa Press ? 
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the World, to whose illuminating series of articles on the Cadbury 
family and the ‘‘Cocoa Press” we would make full acknowledg- 
ment, will show that the protection granted is handsome: 


Percentage | Percentage 
Duty paid by |of Cost paid| Duty paid by Foreign | of Cost paid 
Description of Goods. British by British | Manufacturers im- | by Foreign | Effect of Duty, 
Manufacturers, Manufac- | porting into England.| Manufac- 
turers. turers. 


Cheap cocoa powders, 
32s. per cwt. . . | 1s. 7d. per cwt. 18s. 8d. per cwt. 58 Prohibitive 
Cheap chocolates, 40s. 
per cwt. ° . | 2s. 4d. per cwt. 
Assorted chocolates, 
1d. peroz . . 4d. per |b. 1}d. to 13d. per lb.| 25 to 35 | No imports 


11s. 8d. to 18s. 8d. 
per cwt. 


\29 to 47 | No imports 


2s. perlb. , F $d. per lb. 2d. per |b. £500,000 per 


Fine milk chocolates, { Imports 
20 
annum 


Fine cocoas, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. per lb. . .| 14d. per Ib. 13 2d. per lb. 20 _ 


In all grades but the very finest the cocoa interest is pro- 
tected by a margin of from 53 to 15 per cent. against the 
foreigner, and on the finest grade it is protected to the extent 
of 7 per cent. The general average of the protection on manu- 
factured goods proposed by Tariff Reformers is 10 per cent. So 
that the cocoa millionaires enjoy far better treatment than would 
be given under Tariff Reform to any other British manufacturing 
industry. So that the “food tax’ in the case of cocoa ranges 
from 53 to 7 per cent., as against a beggarly 5 per cent. proposed 
by Tariff Reformers, for great Imperial ends, in the case of other 
food commodities. In the face of these facts, for the “Cocoa 
Press” to rage against Tariff Reform and proclaim a disinterested 
zeal for the cheap food of the poor is amazing presumption. 
“The People” are being fooled by the cocoa-manufacturers for 
their own political and economic ends. 

We should say less of this side of the cocoa-inspired Free 
Trade agitation if it had been conducted by decent, honest 
methods. But the methods of the Daily News, Morning Leader, 
and Star are fresh in the minds of all. There was no fiction 
as to the Tariff Reform proposals which they hesitated to 
circulate. They, whose owners were profiting by protection, 
and a protection which served no vital national interest, 
were not above pretending that the Tariff Reformers were 
inspired solely by mean, sordid commercial ends and repre- 
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sented mythical “ trusts,”” whose aim was to shift taxation from 
“the rich” to the shoulders of “‘the poor.” The Messrs. Cadbury, 
as we shall see, make mighty professions of righteousness and 
philanthropy. Amid the orgy of misrepresentation in which 
their organs indulged did they never remind these “ tied news- 
papers” of the ninth commandment? 

We have now to deal with the gravest charges of all against 
the masters of the ‘Cocoa Press,” that Messrs. Cadbury’s fortune 
was associated with the use of slave-grown cocoa, that they con- 
tinued using this cocoa when they were aware of the nature of 
slavery in the Portuguese colonies, and that in deference to the 
influence of their position the Daily News kept silent on the subject. 
Had the British public known the facts, one of two results must 
have followed: either Messrs. Cadbury must have been compelled to 
cease buying slave-grown cocoa, with a probable diminution of 
profit, or the British consumer would have ceased buying their 
cocoa, in which case there would have been no profit at all. The 
‘Cocoa Press’ thundered against “‘ Chinese slavery ”’; it attacked 
the abuses in the Congo Free State ; but on the subject of Portu- 
guese slavery from start to finish it said little or nothing. The Free 
Churches and the Radical Party were mobilised to denounce 
“Chinese slavery” and to assail the Congo Free State; but no 
meetings were held in indignant protest against slavery in the 
Portuguese colonies, no tirades on that question were heard from 
Nonconformist pulpits. And yet this was real “slavery of an 
atrocious kind,” not a lying description of indentured labour; yet 
in the Portuguese possessions the death rate among the “slaves ” 
wasin some places 20 per hundred, not 18 perthousand, as among 
the Chinese inthe Transvaal. Whence this mysterious conspiracy 
of silence if it were not the case that the cocoa magnates had their 
hands upon the wires that actuated the Nonconformist and Radical 
machine and sent the Radical Press into hysterics? How was 
it that the men who clamoured for intervention by force when 
Armenians or Russians were oppressed never could persuade 
their friends in the Ministry—though they were the paymasters 
of the Radical Party—to send a British gunboat and by one 
stroke put an end to the Portuguese slave trade? 

The full facts as to Messrs. Cadbury’s dealings in slave-grown 
cocoa will be found in the evidence given in the action brought 
against our public spirited contemporary the Standard. That 
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journal accused Messrs. Cadbury of hypocrisy for denouncing 
Chinese “‘slavery” in the Daily News while themselves counten- 
ancing a far graver form of slavery in Portuguese West Africa, 
and was by them sued for libel. The damages awarded by a 
Birmingham jury amounted to the sum of one farthing. A fact 
which is of great public interest and importance is that Messrs. 
Cadbury did not cease the use of slave-grown cocoa until the 
Standard article had appeared. 

In 1886, according to the admission of Mr. William Cadbury, 
Messrs. Cadbury began to purchase cocoa grown in the Portu- 
guese islands of San Thomé and Principe. In a defence of their 
action they afterwards stated that ‘“‘the condition of the 
labourers in the Portuguese islands was first brought to the notice 
of Messrs. Cadbury in 1903.” In cross-examination Mr. William 
Cadbury owned that this was “not a true statement of a com- 
plete fact.” As a matter of fact long before 1903 Messrs. 
Cadbury had information as to the nature of slavery in the 
Portuguese colonies, had they chosen to use it. So far back 
as 1883 Lord Mayo had published a work, De Rebus Africanis, 
denouncing in the strongest terms the system of servitude 
in these islands. On October 23, 1884, the late Mr. H. M. 
Stanley supported Lord Mayo’s statements, and added fresh 
evidence of his own in a speech at the second jubilee meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. A report 
of his speech appeared in the Antz-Slavery Reporter. In 1885 
this journal, which is the organ of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, published a letter from a correspondent 
dealing with the whole question of Portuguese slavery, and 
asking : 

Is not this slavery in its worst form? . . . They [the Portuguese] do not 

treat them [the labourers] as such [slaves]? Why then torture them by 
squeezing their fingers in the copying-press, cutting their parts and ears off, 
thrash [sic] them, men, women heavy in the course of nature, and children, 
so unmercifully? . . . This form of slavery will continue for ever unless some- 
body takes up the matter in real earnest, and, putting aside all hypocrisy, will 
agitate for sympathy and interest at home and a proper and thorough scouring 
of the South-West Coast of Africa. 
Two members of the Cadbury family were members of the 
society, but in the following year, in the face of this appeal, 
Messrs. Cadbury began to buy slave-grown cocoa. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter continued to publish horrifying 
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particulars of the system of servitude in the Portuguese islands. 
Documents appeared in it in 1888, 1889, 1891, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
1897, 1899,and 1900. From 1893 onwards Mr. George Cadbury, 
the head of the firm, was a regular subscriber to the society, 
and one would suppose that he must have read its literature. 
But be this as it may, in 1901 Messrs. Cadbury had stronger 
evidence than any ez-parte articles. In that year a sale cata- 
logue of a San Thomé plantation was before their board in which 
figured this item: ‘‘Two hundred black labourers, £3555.” And 
the British consul, Mr. Nightingale, stated in a report of this 
year that ‘“‘a good healthy man and woman cost at the present 
time about fifty pounds sterling placed in San Thomé.” Yet 
Mr. William Cadbury at Birmingham told the jury that his firm 
had only heard ‘“‘somewhat indefinite rumours” at the critical 
date 1901, when that firm obtained control of the Day News. 

Now the Cadbury firm was not as other business firms are. 
One of the articles in its memorandum of association enables it 
to subscribe money for charitable and benevolent purposes, and 
Mr. George Cadbury, in answer to a question from Sir Edward 
Carson at the Standard trial, asserted that “nearly the whole of 
the profits made during that time [the years during which his 
company was purchasing cocoa from the Portuguese islands] has 
gone in benevolent purposes.” We should have expected such a 
firm to act without delay, to boycott the slave-grown cocoa, to 
have no hand in the profits from a trade involving a vast amount 
of human misery, and, through the Daily News, to call upon the 
nation and the Government to exert its influence to get the 
scandal suppressed. Instead of that, no public or eifective 
action whatever was taken in 1901 or for years aiterwards. 
The company continued to buy largely the slave-grown cocoa: 
How enormous these purchases were is shown by the figures, 
which Mr. William Cadbury admitted under cross-examination 
in the Standard case: 


19022 .  . 7,220,000 Ib. 1906 . . 6,763,000 Ib. 
1908 . . 9,487,000 ,, 1907 . . 7,885,000 ,, 
1904 . . 7,480,000 ,, 1908 (part of year) 4,659,000 ,, 
1905 . . 6,629,000 ,, 


From 1901 to October 1908—the Standard article appeared 
on September 28, 1908—the philanthropic owners of the Daily 
News and the enemies of “Chinese slavery” in South Africa were 
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buying “ red cocoa,” cocoa which cost almost as much in human 
life and suffering as the ‘‘red rubber” against which the Dazly 
News so constantly inveighed. 

As to the horrors of servitude at San Thomé, we have the 
admissions of Mr. William Cadbury under cross-examination by 
Sir Edward Carson at the Standard trial : 

Sir Epwarp: The men producing cocoa in Sao Thomé from whom you were 
buying were procured by atrocious methods of slavery ?—Yes. 

And not only the men, but the women and children ?—Yes. 

Men, women, and children were taken forcibly away from their homes against 
their will ?—Yes. 

Marched away, labelled like cattle, down to the coast to embark for Sao 


Thomé ¢—I cannot answer that question ; I do not quite know what you mean. 
Were they labelled when they went on board ship ?—Oh, yes. 
Did they come down in shackles ?—It was a usual custom, I believe, to shackle 
them at night and on the march. 


And those who could not keep with the march were murdered ?—I have 
seen a statement to that effect. 


Was it your opinion that that was an absolutely cruel and atrocious form of 
slavery ?—I think so. I am not justified in distinguishing between slavery and 
slavery. I think I am quite justified in saying that all slavery must necessarily 
be atrocious. 


Knowing it was atrocious, you took the main portion of your supply of cocoa 


for the purposes of your business from these islands, continued under this 
system ¢?—For a period of some years. 


You don’t look upon that as immoral ?—Not under the circumstances. 

While the raw material of the Cadbury fortune was produced 
in these conditions, Cadbury advertisements paraded the perfect 
conditions of labour which the Cadbury employées enjoyed 
in this country, and made great play with the ‘ Bournville 
Paradise.” While the Cadbury firm continued to use cocoa grown 
under the horrors of Portuguese slavery, its organ, the Daily 
News, was shrieking itself hoarse against the imaginary abuses of 
Chinese indentured labour in South Africa. While Messrs, 
Cadbury were spending their profits on philanthropy they 
seem to have overlooked the poor West African slaves. The 
World has put to them the following pointed questions: 


Did they attempt to buy out any of the planters in San Thomé and Principe ¢ 

Did they purchase and manumit or otherwise liberate any of the slaves in 
those islands ? 

Did they offer any pecuniary inducements) to the planters to improve the 
condition of the slaves or to manumit them ? 
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The slaves had to travel great distances on foot to their destination, the cocoa 
plantations supplying Messrs. Cadbury. Did Messrs, Cadbury or their agents 
alleviate in any way the sufferings en route of those unfortunate victims of 
Portuguese cupidity ? 

Did Messrs. Cadbury or their agents give the slaves or provide them with— 
(a) any and what money; (6) any and what food; (c) any and what cloth- 
ing; (@) any and what medicine; (e) medical attendance; (//) education ; or 
(g) religious instruction ¢ 
To these questions no answer has been returned. 

From the public, political and journalistic standpoint, the 
most serious count against the ‘‘ Cocoa Press”’ is the fact that 
from 1901 to 1907, it abstained absolutely from any campaign 
against “‘red cocoa.” Mr. George Cadbury gave several ex- 
planations of the silence of the Daily News. The first was 
that until 1907 the Daily News was under the control of his 
partner, Mr. Ritzema; the second was that San Thomé was 
a Portuguese colony. As for the first point, one of the 
Cadburys owned a large number of Daily News shares in 1901, 
and his influence, had it been exerted, would hardly have 
been disregarded. As for the second excuse, in view of the 
fact that the Daily News attacked the Congo Free State for its 
treatment of the natives, and the Russian Government for its 
punishment of the revolutionaries and anarchists in that country, 
it cannot for one moment be accepted. A third excuse has been 
suggested by Messrs. Cadbury. it is that they were requested 
to refrain from attacking Portuguese “‘slavery”’ by the British 
Foreign Office while that Foreign Office employed diplomatic 
methods to end the scandal. On this our comment must 
be that the Daudy News has rarely shown the slightest 
regard for the wishes of the Foreign Office. Indeed, in such 
matters as its hysterical attacks upon the Tsar and its sup- 
port of the Russian Terrorists it has done its very utmost to 
thwart British foreign policy. Itis, then, singular that it should 
be silent only on the one question which it was not to the 
pecuniary interest of its proprietors to raise. 

The manner in which this silence was brought about is recalled 
in the evidence given by Messrs. William and George Cadbury 
under cross-examination in the Standard case. Pressure was 
brought to bear upon the Daidy News, and that immaculate 
organ ol all the viatues responded nobly to the pressure. In the 
Words of the judge in the course of the trial, 
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According to Mr. William A. Cadbury, this matter [Portuguese slavery] was 
purposely withheld from public discussion on his advice, and the witness [Mr. 
W. A. Cadbury] said that probably he gave the editor [of the Daily News] a 
hint on the matter before 1907. 

While Mr. George Cadbury gave these answers to Sir Edward 
Carson: 

Was Mr. Nevinson one of your staff in August 1908 ?—Yes. 

And Mr. Brailsford ?—Yes. 

Wasit not early in last year [in 1908] that Mr. Brailsford threatened to resign 
his position unless he could draw attention to the Sao Thomé matter ?—I think 
that was the case, but all along I thought it was injudicious while we were trying 
to get some reform from the Portuguese Government. 

Mr. Brailsford threatened to resign his position on the staff if the Daily News 
continued to be silent on the subject ?—I think he did. 

And was the editor under express instructions from the Board not to allow 
reference to Sao Thomé ¢—Yes, because we thought it might retard the work 
we were trying to do. 

When Mr. Brailsford threatened to resign was he given leave to write one 
article on May 6, 1908%—I do not think it was in consequence of that. I 
think he had no special liberty ; I think he did do one when the editor was away. 

Did you complain to the editor that he had writtenjit ?—Yes, I think I did. 
I thought it was injudicious at the time. 

Mr. Brailsford and Mr. Nevinson have since passed from the 
staff of the Daily News, though we believe that the reason of 
their resignation was not connected with ‘red cocoa.” 

A report, which happened to_be incorrect, reached Messrs. 
Cadbury, that Mr. Nevinson, aiter a personal visit to the Portu- 
guese colonies, was writing an article ior the Fortnightly Review, 
condemning the cocoa-manuiacturers, On this Messrs, Cadbury 
wrote to Messrs. Fry and Rowntree: “ Under the circumstances 
we believe it is best for us to put the case as clearly as 
possible before the editor of the Daddy News, so that he may be 
prepared, if necessary, to answer any challenge which may 
appear, and gwe our definite decision rather than any made-up 
case of his uwn.”’ This independent journal was to be the mere 
mouthpiece of the cocoa trade, and was not to have any “ made- 
up” ideas of its own! And not only the editor, but also the 
stafi, it appears, were to act under orders and give the cocoa 
magnates’ ‘‘decisions.” For we have this illuminating little 
passage in Mr. William Cadbury’s cross-examination : 

On July 26, 1908 [it should be 1907], the firm of Cadbury Brothers wrote to 
Messrs, Fry and Rowntree saying that they had heard that Mr, Nevinson was 
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writing an article in the Fortnightly Review condemning the action of the cocoa- 
makers with regard to Portuguese West Africa. 

Did you proceed to stop him?—Yes, because in condemning the British 
cocoa-makers he was condemning the British Government. 
The humour of the excuse is glorious: ‘‘Condemning the British 
Government.” What else, we should like to know, does the 
Daily News do in any and every issue from 1901 to 1905, and 
on many international questions since 1905? Mr. Nevinson’s 
article none the less appeared, so that the pressure in this case 
was useless. The article, however, did not attack the cocoa- 
manufacturers, but only exposed the conditions of servitude 
under which the raw cocoa for these manufacturers was produced. 

Nor was it only the Daily News that remained quiet. Messrs. 
Cadbury appeared to have exerted considerable influence on 
other organs of the Radical Press and on the Aborigines and 
Anti-Slavery Societies. According to the evidence in the 
Standard case, on February 9, 1904 (the date should be 1905), 
Mr. William Cadbury wrote to Mr. Fox-Bourne, the secretary of 
the societies, enclosing £15 as his subscription for the next five 
years. He stated that an investigator of his own, Mr. Burtt, 
was going out to the Portuguese colonies, and added: ‘His visit 
will not be hurried. . . . Under the circumstances I venture to 
hope that your society will not press the subject before public 
notice during the time of his visit, as we fear it might prejudice 
the planters and lessen the value of his visit.” The society, 
accordingly, refrained from “‘ pressing the subject.” Not only 
this, but at Mr. William Cadbury’s request it withheld a 
pamphlet on The Cocoa Industry and Human Slavery, after he 
had met the Society’s committee and explained to it “our 
position and the position of the Government in the matter.” 
This pamphlet contained a passage to the effect that “a clear and 
imperative duty . . . now devolves upon the cocoa-manufacturers 
who have been procuring from San Thomé and Principe any 
portion of the raw material worked up by them.” When this 
pamphlet finally did appear in 1908 the passage about cocoa- 
manufacturers had been excised. 

This extraordinary hesitancy, this prolonged delay in publicly 
attacking Portuguese slavery until elaborate investigations into 
its nature had been carried out, occupying long years while 


,black men and women were perishing at the rate of 20 per cent. 
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per annum is the island of Principe, would be less remarkable 
if the “Cocoa Press” had shown similar carefulness and restraint 
in other directions. But only a few days’ investigation satisfied 
the Daily News that Chinese labour was an abominable insti- 
tution. In this instance it was not afraid to “‘condemn the 
British Government.” A couple of telegrams convinced it that 
the people of Natal, in taking precautions against Dinizulu, were 
murderers and assassins. The authorities of the Congo Free 
State were assailed with the most violent abuse on evidence 
lighter and less convincing than that which had been marshalled 
during a long term of years against Portuguese servitude. The 
anima naturaliter Christiana of the Daily News and Messrs. 
Cadbury was apparently ready to believe evil of every one, 
especially of their own countrymen, with the sole exception of 
the Portuguese planters. 

And before dismissing the subject of this ‘‘kept Press ’—to 
use the kindly language which its journals habitually affect—let 
one or two further points be noted by the public. First as to 
its patriotism. The Daily News came, under the Cadbury 
influence at the most critical period of the Boer War. The 
influence was utilised to get rid of a patriotic and independent 
editor with a brilliant record of service to his party and country, 
a strenuous Libera! to boot, whose only defect was that he 
happened to be an Imperialist, and to replace him by an 
Anti-Nationalist, who prophesied day after day the defeat of the 
British cause. And Mr. George Cadbury, who owned twenty 
thousand shares in the company, and Mr. Lloyd George, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was then a director of 
it, looked on approvingly, or, for all we know, incited their anti- 
national organ to redouble its mischievous attacks. It will 
of course be said that Mr. George Cadbury, as a Quaker, was 
perfectly justified in detesting war and opposing it. But if 
hostile to war, why did he use his influence only against his own 
countrymen? Why had he no censure for the Boers, who had 
provoked the struggle by invading British territory? And if he 
says that the New Testament, literally interpreted, forbade the 
British to defend themselves, we reply that the New Testament, 
literally interpreted, forbids all trade for profit, and most 
pertainly all trade for profit associated with slave labour, Yet, 
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assuredly, the Master of all men, who laid down His life for 
mankind, never for an hour countenanced the miserable com- 
mercial doctrine that duty, honour, and faith were to be sacri- 
ficed that men might buy and sell in comfort and ease and 
gain a dividend of satisfactory proportions. 

But if Messrs. Cadbury are so bent upon peace at any price, 
so inimical to bloodshed, and so faithful to the New Testament 
rule of charity, how is it that they permit their Press to preach 
open war within the nation, to set class against class, and to spread 
impudent falsehoods against the House of Lords? The attacks 
made in the Daily News on the Duke of Northumberland in the 
Walbottle case, to give only one example, were an outrage on 
decent journalism. The same journal advised Radical voters 
during the General Election, to ride to the poll in Unionist motor- 
cars, vote Radical and then pretend that they had voted 
Unionist. Jf this was not encouraging the meanest and most 
dishonourable of deceit, words have no meaning. And the 
course which the Daily News, Star, Morning Leader, and Nation 
are now advocating is one that only can be pushed to success 
after civil war. They are avowedly preaching “revolution.” 
The associations of this word, in the sense in which they use 
it, are with bloodshed, confiscation, and all the horrors of the 
great upheaval in France. Surely Christian men, patriotic men, 
instead of striving to bring these evils upon England, should 
exert all their influence to moderate passion and to secure 
that healthy self-restraint which has in the past been the law 
of our political development. And it is not only the danger 
within that the cocoa magnates are permitting or encouraging 
their organs to foment. There is the danger from without. 
These journals of the “Cocoa Press” are daily bringing war 
with Germany nearer by opposing the only safeguard against 
war, adequate British armaments. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum, and. the verdict of dispassionate critics throughout 
the world is that only an overwhelming British Navy can prevent 
attack on England by Germany. But the Daily News, Star, 
Morning Leader, and Nation levy open war against the British 
Navy. Never once did they strive in the recent naval crisis to 
call the Government to its duty in this matter. Their influence 
vas thrown into the opposite scale—and why? Becanse they 
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can believe nothing but good of Germany and nothing but evil 
of their own country. 

Lastly, fine professions of purity come very oddly from 
people who derive profit from circulating betting news. When 
Messrs. Cadbury took control of the Daily News it was pompously 
announced that they would “cleanse Fleet Street.” There is 
no betting news in the Daily News, it is true. But it is guilty 
at one remove. ‘Captain Coe’s” betting notes appear daily in 
the Star, and, we believe, sell that paper largely. Why not 
Captain Cocoa? Both it and the Morning Leader devote much 
space to betting and racing. And the Daily News, we have 
seen, owns some 9000 shares in these two journals. Notwith- 
standing this, it has not been above attacking Archdeacon Sinclair 
bitterly because he has asmall investment in a brewery company. 
If it is wrong for an archdeacon to draw a modest revenue 
from brewing, it is equally wrong for a Quaker organ to draw 
dividends by encouraging betting. ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself,” 
has here a distinct application. 

Thus the points of the indictment have been made good. 
The noble organs of the ‘Cocoa Press” exist to make known 
their masters’ “decisions.” Those masters wage war on Tariff 
Reform while profiting themselves by Protection. The cocoa 
magnates profess Christianity in its most sublime form. They 
showed it practically in the past by allowing their organs to 
attack what they untruthfully called “slavery” in the Transvaal, 
while sparing a far more odious form of servitude in the Portu- 
guese colonies which provided the cocoa-manufacturers with the 
raw material of their trade. They are showing it practically 
to-day by setting their own country by the ears, by selling 
betting news, and by slandering their countrymen. They stand 
before the nation as responsible for a type of journalism 
unbalanced, untruthful, violent, detrimental to all the deeper 
British interests and the cause of justice itself. To them much 
has been given, andof them much should be required. What 
they have done is to show the world the power of cant, and 
thus to diseredit all who make philanthropic professions. 
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“That it is expedient that the House of Lords be disabled by law 
from rejecting or amending a Money Bill, but that any such lumita- 
tion by law shall not be taken to diminish or qualify the existing 
righis and privileges of the House of Commons. 

For the purpose of this Resolution a Bill shall be considered a 
Money Bull if, in the opinion of the Speaker, it contains only pro- 
visions dealing with all or any of the following subjects, namely, 
the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or regulation of 
taxation; charges on the Consolidated Fund or regulation of 
Public money; the raising or guarantee of any loan or the 
repayment thereof; or matters incidental to those subjects or 


any of them.” 


THE above resolution was the first of the group of three 
“Veto Resolutions’? introduced by the present Prime Minister. 
It represents, according to the information vouchsafed to a 
wondering public, the mature judgment of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A day and a half of debate was deemed sufficient for 
affirming a principle which alters the relations as regards finance 
which have existed between the two Houses of Parliament for 
centuries, and the Resolution was carried by the use of the 
closure on the night of April 7. 

If, however, the House of Commons, under the leadership of 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet of the day, is to rule uncon- 
trolled in the domain of finance, it is the more necessary to con- 
siderthe nature of thatrule. It falls naturally into two parts— 
policy and administration. Of these two the policy of the new 
finance, as embodied in the Budget of 1909-10, has been ex- 
haustively discussed. But the administrative record of the 
Radical Government is also important. It becomes more so 
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however, when viewed in the light of the new proposed powers 
of the House of Commons, and it is with the question of ad- 
ministration therefore alone that it is proposed to deal in this 
article. 

Faced with a prospective deficit of nearly seventeen millions, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in April of last year, proposed 
to fill the void by means of a long list of taxes with which the 
reader is probably only too familiar. Some were increases or 
extensions of existing taxes, some entirely novel in character, 
But, from the point of view of administration, the important 
feature to notice in the case of each tax is the immediate autho- 
rity necessary for its collection. Of existing taxes, some, like 
the Death Duties, the Land Tax, and part of the Tobacco and 
Spirit Duties, are on a permanent basis. The taxpayer is under 
a permanent obligation to pay them, whether the Finance Bill 
for the year passes.or not. With the Tea Duty and the Income 
Tax the case is otherwise. They depend for their validity on 
the Finance Bill of the current year, and if it is not passed no 
one is legally bound to pay them. What is true of the Income 
Tax and Tea Duty was, of course, also true of the new duties pro- 
posed under the Budget, including, among others, the additional 
duties on spirits and on tobacco.* 

The continuance of certain taxes on a temporary footing is 
no doubt necessary in order that the House of Commons should 
retain any control over the Executive in this respect. Equally 
obvious is it that some temporary authority must be provided 
under which both temporary duties and new duties can be col- 
lected during the interval between the beginning of the financial 
year and the date when the Finance Bill passes into law. 
Otherwise, in the event of an increase of duty, importers would, 
so far as possible, clear all dutiable articles before the increase 
of duty came into force. This authority is provided by the 
passage of Resolutions in Committee of Ways and Means. What 
is the exact legal force of such Resolutions is a disputed point. 


* To avoid confusion, it should be borne in mind that the greater part of the 
duties on spirits and on tobacco are on a permanent basis, and therefore require 
no annual legislation. The additional duties, however, proposed in the Budget 
of 1909 necessarily need Resolutions in the first instance for their collection, 
such resolutions being subsequently confirmed by a Finance Act, 
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But the habitual practice has been to collect taxes on their 
authority, and, so far, the legality of the collection has not been 
questioned. 

The usual procedure was followed during the whole of the 
seven months which elapsed between the date of the introduction 
of the Budget and its rejection by the House of Lords. The 
Spirit Duties were less productive than was anticipated; the 
Death Duties more so. But in principle the collection of the 
duties proposed in the Finance Bill followed the usual adminis- 
trative course. With the reference, however, of the Finance Bill 
to the country by the House of Lords, an entirely new situation 
was created. The authoritative character of the Resolutions 
expired with the Parliament that passed them. There was thus 
no legal authority for requiring payment whether of Tea Duty 
and the additional duties on spirits and tobacco, or of the Income 
Tax. Under this novel state of affairs, therefore, what was the 
duty of all parties in the State? 

Consider first the circumstances. The reference to the country 
of the Finance Bill indicated a deep difference in principle between 
the two historic parties, on which a decision was required. At 
the same time, a wise treatment of the situation was needed to 
prevent prejudice alike to the national revenue and to the trading 
community. In the first place, it was incumbent that as little 
loss as possible should be caused to the national revenue. As 
regards the trading community, while it was inconceivable that 
the collection of the new duties should cease, thereby affecting 
different firms unequally, it was also necessary that the position 
should be regularised with the least possible delay. To the 
question, therefore, ‘‘ What was the duty of the parties in the 
State?” the answer is clear. Their duty was, so far as possible, 
to prevent loss to the Exchequer and to regularise the position 
with the least possible de'ay. 

The Unionist Party acted in accordance with this conception. 
The leader of the Party offered in December to concur in any 
action to meet the temporary need. He gave the trading com- 
munity to understand that, if the Unionists were returned to 
power, that part of the Budget affecting their particular trades 
would be carried through, and the position made regular without 
delay. Similar promises were made by the Liberals. As a result, 
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the taxes on tea, the additional taxes on spirits, and on tobacco 
and the other ‘‘ consumption duties,” for which legislation was 
strictly necessary, have been voluntarily paid. Indeed, of the 
sums from these sources thatthe Exchequer would have received 
had the Finance Bill become law, all that it has hitherto failed 
to get is a few hundred thousand pounds payable on account of 
the increased whisky duties, and some fifty thousand pounds on 
account of tobacco. 

In the case of tea, of spirits, and of tobacco, however, it was 
not the Government but the traders who took action. In the 
case of the Income Tax, the Land Tax, and the House Duty, the 
initiative lay with the Government. The difference, therefore, 
in the history of the collection of the two classes of taxes is the 
more significant. The great bulk of the Income Tax is payable 
on January 1. Day by day passed, andthe collection of Income 
Tax, Land Tax, and House Duty fell more and more into arrear. 
Nor was it as though the sum involved were trivial in proportion 
to the whole Revenue. Exclusive of the supposed super-tax on 
large incomes, the estimated Receipts from Income Tax for the 
year 1909-10 were placed at £36,900,000, and those of the Land 
Tax and House Duty at £2,650,000 more, or £39,550,000 in all. 
Of this total it was increasingly likely that the arrears thus leit 
uncollected would amount to considerably more than £20,000,000. 
Ultimately no doubt most of this would be recovered, but mean- 
while the Exchequer was faced with an ever-growing deficit. 

When Parliament met on February 21 it was imagined that 
as soon as the debate on the Address was ended, either the 
Budget would be introduced or else a short Bill legalising the 
collection of Income Tax, or, again, failing a Bill, a Resolution in 
Committee of Ways and Means. Nothing however was done, 
and the financial year ended on March 31 with a deficit under 
the heading of Income Tax alone of £23,800,000. The Table on 
page 421 shows in a comparative form the original estimate of 
the Revenue, the amended estimate published in October, and 
the actual result. 

The evil consequences of a system of administration pro- 
ducing such results are manifold. In the first place a proportion 
of the money not collected will be permanently lost to the 
Revenue. How great the amount will be it is impossible before- 
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hand to estimate. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who recently 

stated that it was impracticable for him to give an estimate, now 

states that the irrecoverable loss under the head of Income Tax 

will be £350,000. It is easy to understand why he should now 

wish to minimise the loss which Radicals united at the General 
Revenue 1909-10. 


Original Amended Result up to 
Estimate. Estimate. March 31. 
(1) Tax Revenue : £ £ £ 
Customs . ; . - 80,740,000 30,740,000 
Excise . . . . 36,110,000 34,810,000 f °1+850,000 
Death Duties . ; - 21,450,000 22,750,000 21,766,000 
Stamps . , P 8,250,000 8,500,000 8,079,000 
Land Tax and House Duty 2,650,000 2,650,000 710,000 
Income Tax . . . 87,400,000 37,100,000 13,295,000 
New Land Taxes. ‘ 500,000 600,000 =e 
Total of Tax Revenue 137,100,000 187,150,000 105,200,000 
(2) Non-Tax Revenue . . 25,490,000 25,690,000 26,466,000 
Total ° ‘ - 162,590,000 162,840,000 131,666,000 


Election to magnify. But it is difficult to see how it is possible 
for him to give an accurate estimate now, when it was impossible 
for him to give any estimate at all a short time previously. 

In the second place, the deficit has to be temporarily met by 
borrowing. The more the Government has had to apply to the 
Money Market to borrow by Treasury Bills, the more it has sent 
up the rate of interest against itself.* The sum total that the 
nation will be out of pocket through the cost of borrowing is 
placed at another £350,000. The absurdity of the situation 
becomes the clearer when it is remembered that the Government 
is, in many cases, borrowing and paying interest for what is 
substantially its own money. A proportion of the Income Tax 
is deducted at the source by banks and similar bodies through 
whom dividends are paid or coupons cashed for their clients. 
From such dividends Income Tax till recently was deducted as 
usual, and it was either paid over to the Collector of Inland 
Revenue or he was certified that it was available for him to have 
on request. The Government, however, instead of using the 
money, placed it when actually received to a suspense account 


* At the present price of Treasury Bills, the rate at which the Government 
can borrow has risen to £3 16s, 3d, per cent, 
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in the Bank of England, and then proceeded to borrow at 
interest either from the Bank of England itself, or from others 
in the market, including the very institutions who were in 
possession at the moment of sums deducted on behalf of the 
Revenue. Truly,as a Liberal Member declared, the whole action 
of the Government was the “apotheosis of business ineptitude.” 

The ulterior effects of the muddle are also important. The 
deficit has ultimately to be paid for. The result therefore will 
be the great inconvenience to many people of having to pay the 
Income Tax for two years, if not at the same moment, yet with only 
a short interval between the two collections. Secondly, through 
the permanent losses occasioned, the sum payable by the remainder 
of the community will be all the heavier. Moreover the drain 
of the deferred payment of the tax will come in the summer 
and autumn, or in other words just when other demands for 
money, ¢.g. for moving the American grain crop, are most heavy 
and the additional drain most unwelcome. To the business 
man, therefore, the muddle must be counted among the causes 
which make the interest on a bank overdraft heavier, or new 
capital more difficult to raise on favourable terms. 

The defence put forward by the Government has been a 
direct traverse of the charges made against them. It is con- 
tended that they have tried consistently throughout to safeguard 
the interests of both the Exchequer and the community. ‘ Why 
else,” say they, “shou!d we have collected the Tea Duty and the 
additional duties on spirits, tobacco, petrol, and the rest?” It is 
further argued that, so far as the collection of the Income Tax, 
Land Tax, and House Duty has fallen into arrears, this has been 
a subject of grief tothe honest heart of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who stated that he has been anxious to facilitate the collec- 
tion, even on a voluntary footing, by every means in his power. 

Neither defence will bear examination. The collection of 
the duties first mentioned proceeds continuously throughout the 
year, though the amounts collected in any individual month 
may vary. It could not be pratermitted to any considerable 
extent and the arrears collected later. In the earlier months, 
therefore, of 1909 that followed the introduction of the Budget, 
the Government naturally proceeded to collect the duties, 
especially as the passage of the Finance Bill into law was then 
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an open question. Once, however, the collection was begun, it 
could not be discontinued without completely disorganising the 
trades affected. Not so the Income Tax. A part, no doubt, is 
collected by deduction, but the greater part does not fall due 
till January. By that time the Finance Bill had been rejected, 
and the Government were able to use the non-collection of the 
tax as a pawn in their electioneering game. 

The contention that the Government did all that lay in their 
power to encourage the voluntary collection of the Income Tax 
is equally devoid of foundation. But the matter is somewhat 
technical and needs closer examination. The greater part of the 
Income Tax is collected by the demand notes presented to the 
individual taxpayer, and with which he is unpleasantly familiar 
as the sequel and culmination to his Christmas bills. The 
persons on whom this duty of collection falls are not the 
Chancellor or the Inland Revenue Department, which is subject 
to his authority, but the Local Commissioners of Income Tax. 
In theory the bodies of Local Commissioners are distinct from 
the Government or its departments. They appoint their own 
clerks, assessors, and collectors; make their own assessments ; 
issue demand notes through the collectors, and then hand over 
the money when received. Practice, however—as often—differs 
from theory, though the theory is convenient to the Chancellor, 
who is able to use them as a buffer between himself and a long- 
suffering and much mulected public. In many instances the 
actual collection of part of the tax is handed over to the Inland 
Revenue. In other cases the collector is appointed by the 
Inland Revenue, paid by them and dismissed by them, but also 
holds office as the assessor of the Local Commissioners. A still 
more important person is the Surveyor. An Inland Revenue 
oficial, he is present at meetings of the Commissioners, gives 
them advice and supervises assessments. Lastly, the Inland 
Revenue frequently sends circulars to the local bodies, suggesting 
what course of action they should follow under any circum- 
stances that may arise, and it is not difficult to understand 
that, while the Local Commissioners are nominally free to dis- 
regard such circulars, it is in practice not easy for them to do so. 

It can thus be seen that the Local Commissioners are a most 
convenient “‘whipping-boy ” to bear the blame for the financial 
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peccadilloes of a Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer. Does 
he wish to evade responsibility? ‘The Commissioners are a 
body with whose discretion he has no power to interfere.” Does 
he wish the local Commissioners to adopt some course of action? 
Then the same bodies, with whose discretion he cannot interfere, 
receive a circular from the Inland Revenue, suggesting in polite, 
but sufficiently cogent terms, that they should take the steps in 
question. In the present case the hollowness of the Ministerial 
pretence is abundantly plain. A large number of the local 
Commissioners proposed to proceed at the usual time with the 
collection of the Income Tax. Duties on tea, on spirits, and on 
tobacco were being collected though there was no statutory 
obligation at the moment. Why not the Income Tax also? 
Why not, indeed? Surely the Chancellor, whose urgent desire 
it was to have the Income Tax collected, would have rejoiced. 
But no. The demand note contains a threat of distraint which 
could not be legally enforced. Although, therefore, he had “no 
power to interfere with the discretion of the local Commis- 
sioners,” he determined to try and save them from themselves. 
Accordingly the following circular was sent out by his instruc- 
tions: 


‘“TNLAND REVENUE, SomERSET House, Lonpon, W.C. 


** December 4, 1909. 
“ia, 5° 


“ Income Tax and Inhabited House Duty, 1909-10. 

‘**T am directed by the Board of Inland Revenue to state for the information 
of your Commissioners that, acting under the instructions of the Lords Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, they suggest that progress should be 
made with the Assessments and Appeals in the usual way, and that the 
collector’s Duplicates should be prepared for signature, but they should not be 
signed or issued at present. 

“‘ In cases where the collector’s Duplicates and Warrants have already been 
signed and issued, the Board desire to record their opinion that it is advisable 
that they should be recalled forthwith. 

“TI am, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. E, Capmany, 
** Secretary.” 


Stopped in this direction, some of the Local Commissioners 
made another effort. Realising that to delay the collection 
when all preparations were made would be detrimental to the 
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efficiency of the year’s collection, they suggested to the Inland 
Revenue that the Demand notes should be issued in the ordinary 
way, but with a slip attached to the effect that the payment was 
voluntary and not by way of demand. A simple-minded citizen 
would have imagined that this suggestion would have admirably 
suited the Chancellor’s pathetic desire to facilitate the voluntary 
collection of the tax; that he would have encouraged those who 
made the suggestion; that he would have communicated it for 
consideration to the other Commissioners to whom it had not 
already occurred. Notso. The scruples of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, who had no hesitation about sending out the circular 
of December 4, suddenly revived. ‘They became careful to 
avoid any suggestion of interfering with or discountenancing 
exercise of the discretion vested by law in those Commis- 
sioners.’* No encouragement was given to those Commis- 
sioners who had made the suggestion. No communication of it 
was forwarded to the other Commissioners who had not. 

One other point deserves to be mentioned in this connection. 
The conscience of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was most 
sensitive lest the local Commissioners should overstep their legal 
powers as regards the Income Tax. That degree of sensitiveness 
is only equalled by its comatose condition in the matter of the 
Land Tax. The Land Tax is a permanent tax, not depending 
for its validity on the Finance Bill of the year. The individual 
is under an obligation to pay it, and the official to collect it, 
whether the annual Budget is passed or rejected. Nevertheless 
it has not been collected, and the responsibility, as is shown by 
the subjoined circular, rests with the Government and not with 
the Local Commissioners. 


** INLAND REVENUE, Somerset Hovusz, Lonpon, W.C. 
“4th December, 1909. 
* Sir, . 
“Land Tax, 1909-10—Collector’s Duplicates and Warrants. 

“Tam directed by the Board of Inland Revenue to draw your attention to 
the Cireular of this date on the subject of the Income Tax and Inhabited House 
Duty Assessments, &c., and to point out that, in view of the fact that collectors 
of Income Tax are, with few exceptions, also collectors of Income Tax and In- 
habited House Duty, and that the Land Tax is included with Income Tax and 


* Answer given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply to a question 
in the House of Commons, April 18, 1910. 
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Inhabited House Duty in the same Demand Note, inconvenience might arise if 
the collection of Land Tax alone were proceeded with. 

**In these circumstances, the Board direct me to suggest that the collector's 
Duplicates and Warrants should not at present be signed or issued, and that in 
cases where they have already been issued, they should be recalled forthwith. 

“T am, sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
“J. E. CHAPMAN, 
** Secretary.” 


Is there any defence? Itis said that the same administra- 
tive machinery is used for the collection of both Income Tax 
and Land Tax. Since, therefore, the proceeds of the Land Tax 
are undera million pounds, it would be uneconomic to collect the 
one without the other. To any such contention, however, it 
seems a sufficient answer to say that it was palpably better to 
keep the law and collect both taxes than break the law through 
a desire to let one of them fall into arrear. But this real dis- 
regard for strict orthodoxy is well corroborated by another act 
of the Government. All preparations had been made to provide 
proper electioneering material by creating financial confusion of 
another kind in case the Nationalist party could not be con- 
ciliated and a General Election resulted. Supplies were only 
voted for the payment of the services of the State until the 
middle of May. If therefore the whole administration of the 
State were brought to a standstill while a General Election was 
then in progress (as at that time seemed likely), it would serve 
as another crime with which to charge the House of Lords, the 
detriment to the general interests of the country mattering 
nothing in comparison. Unfortunately, however, a miscalcula- 
tion took place. In reckoning out the sum that would be needed 
for six weeks expenditure, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
content to make a rule of three sum, without consulting the 
departments concerned. The result was that insufficient supplies 
were provided for one of the services. Nevertheless, the Chan- 
cellor was willing to spend the money with authority from 
Parliament, just as he was willing to let the Land Tax fall into 
arrear despite the authority of Parliament. “That,” as Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain remarked in debate, “is democratic finance.” 

The financial history of the last five months may therefore be 
briefly summarised by way of conclusion, Some taxes have been 
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collected, and in such cases there has been remarkably little loss. 
The result is due to the members of the trades concerned, acting 
no doubt in their own interest, but also to the great advantage 
of the community. The other taxes, in respect of which the 
initiative lay with the Government, have fallen grossly into 
arrear. The Government might have passed a temporary Act in 
December of last year. For electioneering reasons they refused 
todo so. They might have brought in the Budget at the earliest 
moment of this Session. To do so was only carrying out the 
undertaking given to the trading community that they would 
regularise the position as soon as possible. The Prime Minister 
announced his intention of doing so. But “tactical” reasons 
supervened, and it was not done. A Resolution might have been 
passed, or a large part of the Income Tax might even have been 
collected without a Resolution. But, once more, tactics and 
electioneering prevailed over the public interest. Yet, undis- 
mayed, the usual Radical orators utter the usual statements 
about the financial orthodoxy and good administration of the 
present Free Trade Radical Government. How can these things 
be? Perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer will explain in 
another of his accurate and dispassionate speeches on current 
politics, and then the citizen, hitherto mystified, will be able 
to say of him, as of his immortal predecessor, Mr. John P. 
Robinson: 
Wal, it’s a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, I vow— 
God sends country lawyers, an’ other wise fellers, 
To start the world’s team wen it gits in a slough; 
Fer John P. 


Robinson he 
Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers out Gee. 


A. H. D. Sree.-MaArrianp. 


“EXPERT” AND PERFORMER 


An Arbiter Elegantiarum is pleasing to the imagination. Is 
the Arbiter possible? Time modifies judgments, and as history 
becomes more complicated, new conditions add facts which demand 
scrutiny and fresh light. ‘‘ The Expert” seems to be consequent 
upon division of labour. Is it probable that all branches of art, 
history, and archeology can be so simplified as to be under the 
command of one person’s experience? An expert may be a 
classifier of historical documents, of schools and their methods, 
of individual experiments, or of various techniques, but to expect 
so many qualities, which suggest at once divergent studies, from 
one man or from students in one or two classes of research surely 
is unreasonable. 

Each department of learning contains its specific difficulties. 
‘An expert” is as a portion of a machine to the whole, he 
cannot represent the whole of the machine. Several experts, 
each working upon his own function, yet working together for 
the whole truth may compose reliability of opinion, anyhow 
until new data indicates fresh ground to be attacked. 

The theorist or speculator may be a useful pioneer to the 
scholar and annotator, but standing alone he commands only 
relative reliance; his imagination must be checked by Facts. 
The chronicler is not necessarily a historian, a rhymester, a poet, 
a musical executant, a composer, a builder, an architect, a 
carver or painter, a great artist. But each, as a craftsman, 
may throw his own light upon points under discussion which are 
even outside his craft or “ metier.” 

The collector of historical facts may be as lacking in esthetic 
instinct as a painter of documentary evidence. But each may 
help the other. - Does it follow because many pictures of various 
schools, representing countless individualities, are constantly 
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under his review, that the director of a picture gallery is com- 
petent to pronounce final judgment upon every picture he sees? 
May not the trend of his preferences lead him in the direction of 
his pre, or pro, pensities? Doubtless within certain limits a 
conscientious director is an expert, but may not the many 
duties he is called upon to fulfil preclude the cultivation of acute 
observation in the region of subtle technicalities ? 

The painter, or Performer, by constant practice in techni- 
calities, is competent to see between and below the surfaces of 
paint; by practical experience he is conversant with many 
means employed to attain different classes of results. By the 
nature of his education, the painter has developed observation 
in a high degree, and if the fields of his inquiries have been 
extended to many continental galleries, the probability is that 
he has accumulated a practical acquaintance of a useful though 
different nature from those of the literary expert and connoisseur. 
He sees below the surface of a picture with eyes that have been 
trained in a special direction. The epigraphist, expert in signs, 
may open fresh ground for the historian; his trained eye and 
specialised powers of observation and induction may recognise 
signs which are unintelligible to an untrained observer. The 
painter and draughtsman to whom signs and his own shorthand 
impressions mean so much, and he is daily using them, may assist 
even the epigraphist to decipher meanings from abstract signs. 

Now the early years of a literary man are devoted to the study 
of words, logic, and facts from books; and while the student of 
literature and style is weighing evidence in his special direction, 
the architect, sculptor and painter are acquiring their experience 
by the cultivation of their vision, and learning to construct it in 
stone, marble, and paint. The artist, the Performer, establishes 
powers of a different nature from the student of books or the 
accomplished historian. The artist sees in shape and colours, 
the writer explains in words. When the literary expert on objects 
of art dispenses with the aid of the artist, he is as unwise as the 
artist who disregards the expert in chronicles when a matter of 
history is under review. Both have a part to play in a final 
judgment. Each is an accessory of the truth, but neither is 
qualified to deliver a verdict upon the whole evidence which has 


accumulated round a vexed question. Pope has an appropriate 
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aphorism: ‘‘ Let those teach others who themselves excel”; and 
Cicero: ‘* He who writes [paints] with skill will easily be able to 
comprehend that which is aptly written [painted] by others.” 
Here seems to be the kernel of the nut. Ifwe are right in these 
suggestions, why is there a growing disposition to scorn the 
opinion of the Performer and accept it from the Theorist and 
accumulator of pictures or drawings, or olyets d’art, for public 
galleries? The director of a museum or picture gallery is a 
valuable assessor, but he needs the advice of differently trained 
experts, if his judgment is to be reliable and permanent. 

Six gentlemen, with two added to their number, all literary 
in their early education, have claimed to establish an unanswer- 
able verdict, not only upon “signs” and the historical authen- 
ticity of the Rokeby Venus, but also upon its technical value, 
How does this verdict stand? Is it either presumably definite, 
or acceptable to reason? Two out of the eight are relatively 
successful as water-colour painters, another is a painter of more 
pretensions and achievement, the remainder are scholars and 
capable officials. Three of them in degree are experienced 
handlers of ancient and modern works of art. Mr. Claude Philipps, 
the director and keeper of the Wallace Collection and a cultivated 
journalist, claims that “The Hight” combine the best expert 
opinion to be foundin England. Experience in the technique of 
oil-painting is not a qualification of any, save one, of the eight 
who assume or indicate that the painter’s judgment is mostly 
obstructed by his predilections, not perhaps sufficiently realising 
that similar propensities may be theirs also. 

The more artificial and elegant painters of the French School 
of the eighteenth century appear to warm the most sincere 
eulogiums of Mr. Claude Philipps. Dainty or sweetly polished art 
seems to appeal directly to his refined sensibilities, whatever 
excursions he may make sometimes into a more robust and 
healthy atmosphere. | 

Mr. D. 8. Maccoll can hardly claim to be sympathetic. He 
is abnormally prejudiced, and a nil admirari outside a small 
circle. A pretty verse-writer, a prolific lecturer, and an occasional 
amateur painter in water-colours and pencil draughtsman, Mr. 
Maccoll is now the keeper of the sheep he once pronounced to 
be black; irony of fate, the wolf has become the shepherd! 
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Mr. Roger Fry, considering the relatively few years he has 
made art his special study, shows promise of becoming an efficient 
connoisseur and lecturer. He may have occasionally plunged 
too readily into the dangerous sea of Attribution, but indiscre- 
tions often lead to wisdom. Mr. Fry has made some very 
acceptable efforts in drawing and colouring. 

Mr. Cust has developed a habit of inquiry, and has done 
valuable literary work in connection with the important posts he 
has filled, but we are not aware that he adds that of a painter 
to his other accomplishments. 

Mr. Holmes has delivered lectures as Slade Professor, Oxford. 
“The Making of a Picture” is an excellent piece of work; he also 
is an interesting painter in a large manner. 

As long as English literary criticism is read Mr. Colvin’s books 
on Savage-Landor and John Keats will be classics. His extra- 
ordinary industry and attainments have been manifested in 
many directions. As Keeper of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum Mr. Colvin has found congenial work. We are 
not aware that he is either a painter or draughtsman. 

Among this eight, I may be wrong, but I believe there is not 
more than one who has ever painted a picture in oil-colour. 
Where is their expert in that difficult and heart-rendingly 
difficult medium? One out of eight; a poor minority ! 

There, then, are the “Experts,” prominent and intelligent 
men, members of the N.A.C.F., who have proclaimed the Rokeby 
Venus to be an undoubted Velasquez, and one of his finest 
pictures. The scholars among the eight have produced some 
evidence that a similar subject, a Venus with the Mirror, was 
painted by Velasquez. That is nothing new, we were aware of 
it! They have been substantiated in opinion by Buriette. 
Gorst, the most reliable biographer of Velasquez, was prior to 
this discussion. 

A picture, is this The Picture? Wedo not know yet! The 
Rokeby Venus is by no means an undoubted work of Velasquez, nor 
is it by any means universally received as a superb picture. Upon 

the occasion of its first appearance in London on the walls of a 
public gallery, views were divergently expressed. It has been 
said that it was offered to the Trustees of the National Gallery 
for £9000 and did not pass the ordeal. Why? Has that 
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question been answered? Enthusiastic admirers of Velasquez, 
and of this picture in particular, made up their minds that it must 
become the property of the nation. I and others, feeling that 
the picture did not contain the distinction so justly claimed by 
consensus of opinion for a great work by the Master, demurred, 
and set forth our view in the Press. 

Our opinions were treated with scorn and some incivility by 
the ‘‘ Experts,” in fact we were told we knew nothing about the 
matter; so we withdrew our subscription to the N.A.C.F. 

When a rumour was abroad that a skilful ‘‘ Expert,” Mr. 
Grieg, had discovered indications of a possible signature, J. B. D. 
Maso, some of us were convinced that the authenticity of the 
picture was still doubted by an “ Expert.” The doubt gathering 
force, it was thought expedient that expert advice should be 
called in. The promoters and leaders of the purchase assembled 
and examined the picture for one hour, and with signs of some 
irritation, published a short report which indicated “there are 
no such signs, the picture is authentic and is one of the superb 
pictures of the world. We have spoken, who questions our 
verdict is either an incompetent prejudiced painter or eccentric 
critic or worse. ...” Surely this is a little autocratic. 

The idea that prompted the N.A.C.F. was admirable, and 
no one wishes it success more than those who disagree with the 
Council on the question of the authenticity and relative quality 
of the picture. Public opinion has been shaken by the melan- 
choly mistake of the doyen of museum directors, Dr. Bode, the 
expert of Europe. Of course I allude to the bust by Lucas 
christened without evidence, LZ. da Vinci. It is no use for the 
Council of the N.A.C.F. to hide themselves behind themselves, 
the question of the authenticity of the Rokeby Venus is public 
property. 

If the promotors of the Fund are to establish and develop 
the confidence of real lovers of art, and among them some that 
know a good thing from an indifferent one, they must no longer 
ignore, but consult the opinion of masters of technique even 
outside their body, which is not by any means satisfactorily 
representative. The expert in painting is ever labouring to 
unravel the mysteries of his art and of technique which are mostly 
concealed from the historian, and even the amateur, and he is 
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not a person to be snubbed by ‘‘ Experts” on other matters. Let 
us see where we are with regard to the Venus and its relation to 
undoubted pictures by Velasquez. If there ever was a painter 
who disclosed his vision unhesitatingly and clearly it was 
Velasquez, both in colour and shapes. Doubtless he passed 
through phases, everybody does; the first was precise, even hard, 
the second silvery in colour but clearly defined and strictural ; 
the third perhaps less characteristic and interesting; and yet in 
all of these phases one is conscious of Velasquez and of him 
alone. One may dislike, admire, or criticise, that is a matter of 
opinion, the essential marks of the man are there. 

Probably no painter of the past, excepting Gainsborough, 
was less influenced by contemporaries or predecessors than 
Velasquez. His was an abnormally powerful personality endowed 
perchance with moderate sympathy; not in the very least an 
idealist, hardly a poet, or in any degree of merit an abstract 
designer, yet he sometimes suggests romance in the actual, and dis- 
closes glimpses of tragedy. Of the sensuous or neurotic in him there 
are no signs, or of any conscious modification of form by style, 
yet a process of elimination is evident in all his later work, 
perhaps automatic then, but never descending to uncertainty or 
vacuity. ‘Straightforward, hit or miss” might be justly 
emblazoned on his shield. 

Should we seek to find the epic distinction of M. Angelo in 
the work of Velasquez, or the incalculable emotion or scientific 
rendering of form which mark every sketch and finished work 
of the incomparable Florentine, we should fail. Nor is there the 
passionate invention of Tintoretto, the senatorial dignity and 
tichly coloured poetry of Titian, the devilish audacity of the 
great Dutchman, Franz Hals, or the courtly accomplishment 
of Vandyck. The individuality of Velasquez is preserved 
within his limitations. He painted what he saw, not what he 
conceived of what he saw. Nature was his mistress, who was 
faultless in the eyes of her faithful slave. For his refined and 
probably proud temperament there was no place for trite or 
obvious sentiment. Compromise was alien to his character as 
it is interpreted by his entirely attested works. Even when in 
immediate touch with Italian work on its native soil Velasquez 
may have felt solitary; his mission was to fulfil his ego. As 
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much an individualist as M. Angelo, but at the opposite pole, 
Velasquez was direct, and he created a determinate technique 
peculiarly his own in all that relates to draughtsmanship, colour 
arrangement, and management of brush, vehicles, and pigments, 
Truth to his vision, promptness in statement, faultless technique, 
selon son metié are manifest in the best as well as the less 
interesting works of the Master. 

One wanders in The Prado from one to another canvas 
admiring or disliking, yet confident in the main that we see his 
handiwork. The Apollo in the Forge of Vulcan is perhaps a dull 
picture, anyway there are many inferior painters gud handling 
of paint and treatment, who would have fulfilled that subject 
with a nobler style and classic dignity. Yet, as a series of life 
studies from the nude, sincerity to the painter’s gifts is marked 
on every line. 

The Surrender of Breda is a work that seems to personify 
‘Chivalry’ as Cervantes immortalised Don Quixote. It may 
be that portions of this superb picture were painted by a pupil. 
But the spirit of Velasquez dominates the canvas from corner to 
corner. The like is evident in the Menenas, to me the high- 
water mark of Velasquez’ achievements. Here and now it would 
be tedious to go through the list of the painter’s triumphs. They 
are evident to every student of art who has visited Madrid. 
But two pictures, the Mars and the Mercury, being well-known 
companions to each other, and to the Venus with the Mirror, claim 
attention now. To me neither of these pictures appeal, though 
I recognise Velasquez in them through and through. I may be 
forgiven if I quote my own impressions of eleven years ago, the 
occasion of my last visit to The Prado. When the Venus was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 1900 I believe it was, a 
doubt crossed my mind, “can that be by Velasquez?” But at 
that time I had not given a tenth of the time I have since given 
to the study of his art, and to the Rokeby Venus. Carrying 
the Venus in my mind, and I suppose, like all painters having 4 
pretty good memory for pictures, endeavouring also to dismiss 
prejudice, I was struck by the dissimilarity in tone, colour, 
drawing, and technique, which appeared to me to exist between 
the Venus, and the Mars and the Mercury. It appeared to me 
that pictures painted to be companions would contain evident 
signs of sequence in style, tone, and colour, especially in the 
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case of works by Velasquez, whose decorative instinct was pre- 
eminent, and is so apparent. I searched in vain to find a 
similarity. I quote partly from memory and notes made at the 
time. It would be interesting and instructive to place the Venus 
between the Mars and Mercury, but as that is impossible, be- 
tween copies of those pictures. I know of two, executed more 
or less recently by a faithful copyist and careful student of 
Velasquez. Were it deemed to be desirable to do so, the artist 
might be willing to lend his copies to the National Gallery for 
purposes of examination and contrast. 

The Mars and Mercury, we all know, belong to the last period 
of Velasquez’ career, yet can one trace in them any concession 
to convention or a kind of Neo-classicism which, rightly or 
wrongly, I hold to be present in the Rokeby Venus? 

No arguments for or against the authenticity of that picture 
can be adduced from the design, which is evidently borrowed 
from a late classical source. So should we not dismiss the design 
from our minds, not quite an easy thing to do, yet to be fair, 
that should be done? We have therefore the treatment of the 
design as regards draughtsmanship, tone, colour, and technique 
remaining to reason by analogy. 

There is little data to go upon as to Velasquez’ treatment of 
the female nude, but the Crucifixion, the Bacchus, the Vulcan, 
Mars and Mercury provide inimitable material evidences of 
Velasquez’ methods of flesh-painting when covering large areas of 
canvas. In each of these pictures the model or models are evident; 
even in the Crucifixion there is no attempt to modify or accom- 
modate shapes toanideal. Accidents in the structure of the model 
are not only pronounced, but are dwelt upon with unerring 
accuracy of vision and power of hand which are essentials never 
absent from a picture by Velasquez. In The Spinners there are 
nude arms and legs of women painted with similar characteristic 
force and vivacity. Evidently they were done direct from nature, 
and not from drawings; they are portraits directly painted with 
a model present, not transcripts of common facts splendidly 
rendered. 

Again, judging by analysis, it appears to me that had 
Velasquez painted the portrait of a nude lady, a dancer and the 
mistress of the Duke of Alva, the picture would have revealed 
the portrait character which is so distinctive of the genius of 
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Velasquez. It would have been a portrait of her, and she, not a 
fancy figure, would be before us now. 

But somehow the lady in the Rokeby picture does not 
look like a Castilian damsel; she looks more like a French 
model of the eighteenth century, painted by a somewhat artificial 
‘‘stylist,” than a brown-skinned gipsy. Anyhow, the lady who 
posed for Velasquez must have been outside the inevitable 
anathema of the Inquisition, and the picture painted by Velasquez 
was probably concealed from public gaze and the fierce light of 
the Church. The latter point is one which historians, if they have 
not done so already, might consider. The results of investigation 
thereon might be illuminating. Is the original picture still 
hidden away in some corner of Spain? To return to the pro- 
position. One can imagine, and certainly not inconsistently, the 
delight to Velasquez when such a novel achievement was de- 
manded from his brush. How ardently he would have exercised 
his great gifts, his power of characteristic portraiture, his silvery 
scheme of colour and delicate carnations, his swift and telling 
pencil, and accurate eye for form on a new departure. 

There may have been a momentary floating of emulation of 
Titian in his mind but not before his vision, because his person- 
ality would have soon dominated even a vague suggestion. Now, 
in the Rokeby picture 7s there anything (I don’t like the word) 
“convincing”? Does the Venus look like a portrait? Do 
the uncertain shapes and somewhat timid presentment of struc- 
ture, the cold and rather leaden colour bear evidence in favour 
of the faithful and precise draughtsmanship, clear colour, model- 
ling also (however concealed) of any of his other pictures? I 
confess they do notdoso to me. I see a much repainted picture, 
and elements in it or on it which haunt me. I see an academic 
effort, tentative, unspontaneous, as of a painter working in chains. 

In the figure of Venus I see the “stylist.” Ido not see the 
great and real impressionist truly impersonating his ‘‘style.” 
The more often I go back to the study of the Rokeby Venus, the 
more firm my conclusion becomes, notwithstanding historical 
data, that the enthusiasts for Velasquez do him dishonour, and 
that the real reason for the eager claim of authenticity is, that 
the picture has a very modern look and is in kinship with 
many of the aims of modern art, and that this not unnatural 
predilection has blinded the eyes of a good many perfectly sincere 
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folk. I may be quite wrong, but that is my view. The discus- 
sion is an extremely interesting one, we wait anxiously to hear 
the verdict of “epigraphists,”’ for they and they only are judges 
of signs.* 

This necessarily short contribution only touches salient 
points. I am quite aware of missing links. What I have 
written had to be in a degree personal, inasmuch as names were 
appended to the report, but it must not be received as even 
suggesting animus. We have to face principles embodied in 
persons; the former are the more important. 

At the same time, it is true that for some while, in common 
with a good many people neither lacking in judgment nor friendly 
feeling, I have resented the dogmatic tone of certain ‘‘ Experts.” 
Unfortunately, the majority, unqualified to judge of merits or 
defects in the graphic arts, accept the printed word. The 
recent ‘‘ verdict”’ has brought matters to a head. We painters 
do not intend to remain ‘‘supine” under the dictation of his- 
torical experts, a self-qualified autocracy of judgment regarding 
the merits of painters, ancient or modern. We should occasionally 
leave the pencil to take to the pen until the time arrives when 
the public understand the mystery of the brush as well as they 
think the written word is infallible. 

Bacon writes: “Expert men can execute and judge of par- 
ticulars; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling 
of affairs come best from those that are learned.” Let us have 
advice of the council of the learned, the more the better, but 
not of a clique of specialists of one mood and of one kind of 
training. But the learned in every branch of expertism, the 
historian, chronicler, chemist, picture-restorer (so long as he is 
not the servant of picture dealers), the epigraphist, the con- 
noisseur, and even (I put him last, but not least) the poor 
ignorant painter, “the Performer.”” Then when pictures are to 
be bought for the nation, or to be presented to the nation, through 
the N.A.C.F., being provided with more “Experts”? and fewer 
amateurs, dogmatism may be justified by skill! 
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* Since writing this, I see the phantom of the Burlington Fine Art Club, 
the same clique, more amateurs! Zaperts. 


MR. FIELDING 


Ir was far from the least important of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s aets 
when he appointed the Hon. W. 8. Fielding to be his Minister of 
Finance. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s English, as Mr. Willison reminds 
us in his biography of that statesman, “is that of the essayists 
and constitutionalists rather than that of the traders and econo- 
mists. His English is, in fact, not at all so clear and definite 
when he discusses trade and finance as when he handles con- 
stitutional systems and the principles of government.” But, 
while Sir Wilfrid ‘does himself injustice when he discredits his 
knowledge of business,” and “is still hardly the inferior of any 
of his contemporaries in the economic school which modern 
industrial conditions have created ... his presentation of 
commercial and financial questions is not always equal to his 
understanding of those subjects.” 

These few sentences show how important it was for Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, in 1896, to hit upon the right man. And that he has 
done so is evident from the high repute in which Mr. Fielding is 
held as a financier throughout the world. If Sir Wilfrid is the 
grand seigneur of Canadian politics, Mr. Fielding is essentially the 
business man of the party. His eager step, his sudden and 
resolute plunge into a debate testify to his alert mind. He never 
stops to coin any very striking phrase, but hurries on with 4 
rapidity that has made him the despair of the newspaper reporter. 
Most important of all, his strict honesty and accuracy of state- 
ment have taught those who venture to question his figures 


what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 


Mr. Fielding began life as a journalist upon the Halifax 
Chronicle, and he served an apprenticeship which would be con- 
sidered exacting even by those journalists who know only too 
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well what is meant by going through the mill. In eleven years, 
however, he had risen to be the chief editor of that paper; and 
thus, when, at the age of thirty-six, he became a member of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature, he had already a comprehensive grasp 
of local politics. 

Mr. Fielding entered public life in 1882, but his administrative 
career aS Premier of Nova Scotia and as Provincial Secretary 
dates from 1884, when he succeeded Mr. Pipes. The twelve 
years of Mr. Fielding’s Premiership of Nova Scotia must be 
chronicled but briefly. When he came into power provincial 
affairs were in a somewhat chaotic condition; the revenue was 
wholly inadequate to the reasonable demands of the public ser- 
vice of the province; the roads were in many places in a terribly 
dilapidated state; the wooden bridges of the country were rotting 
down in every direction, and there was no money wherewith to 
replace them. Backed up by a substantial majority in the 
Legislature and by public opinion, Mr. Fielding inaugurated and 
carried to a successful conclusion a bold, progressive and energetic 
policy, which resulted in the construction of better roads and of 
splendid iron and stone bridges over the larger rivers; in the 
extension of the railways; in a greatly increased revenue, which 
provided for the requirements of the public service; in the 
encouragement of provincial industries—notably mining and 
agriculture; and, finally, in the establishment upon a solid basis 
of the provincial credit. The legislation whereby the Whitney 
Coal Syndicate was induced to take in hand the coal-mines of 
Cape Breton was one of Mr. Fielding’s greatest successes, and, 
despite keen criticism, was endorsed by leading bankers and 
merchants irrespective of party. During his Premiership, too, 
the franchise was considerably extended, the Judicature Act was 
called into operation, imprisonment for debt was abolished, the 
Mechanic’s Lien adopted, the Towns’ Incorporation Act was 
passed, and his system of Compulsory Arbitration,to prevent strikes 
and lock-outs in the mining industry, was one of the earliest 
examples of that legislation which has since been so much de- 
veloped in New Zealand and the Commonwealth of Australia. 

As all these necessary reforms naturally cost money, and as 
it is with Mr. Fielding’s financial career that we shall here be 
mainly concerned, it may be interesting to quote the following 
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extract from a speech delivered at a banquet held in his honour 
at Halifax in December 1902 : 


I have [he said] to admit that in those days we did incur a modest public 
debt. I will even admit for the sake of argument, that, prior to that time, 
there was no public debt. But it does not follow that our predecessors of 
either political party had been able to carry on the affairs of government with 
the ordinary revenues of the province. There was a large amount of money to 
the credit of the province at Ottawa. While that money remained, the interest 
formed a part of the provincial revenue. When our predecessors—and I speak 
of both political parties—needed money for public services outside of the 
ordinary expenditures, they did not go into debt. They adopted the simple 
process of drawing money out of the capital account at Ottawa. The Govern- 
ment which immediately preceded ours adopted that policy to some extent. 
Now, if we had been willing to follow the same course, we might have avoided 
a public debt for some years at least. There remained a considerable sum in 
this Ottawa fund. We could have drawn it out, as did our predecessors, and 
we could have gone before the public with the proud boast that we had not gone 
into debt. But it would have cost the province quite a lot of money to have 
enabled us to make that boast. Whatever may be said as to the wisdom of the 
action of our predecessors in withdrawing money from that fund, there cannot 
bea doubt that in our time, under the conditions with respect to interest which 
then prevailed, it would have been an act of folly to have drawn any more 
money from the Ottawa fund. So, from the moment the Liberal Government 
came into power in 1883 down to the present time, not a penny has been drawn 
from their capital account at Ottawa. To the extent of the amount in the 
fund—and it is upwards of a round million of dollars—it paid the province to 
go into debt, because the money then remaining in the fund at Ottawa earned 
five per cent. interest, while the Government could go outside and borrow 
money at much lower rates of interest. I would not lay down as a rule that it 
is always a wise policy to go into debt, but I think you will agree with me that 
in this case we have proved most conclusively that it was a profitable trans- 
action to go into debt, as we did, rather than to draw money from the capital 
account, as our predecessors did. Well, sir, the public debt which was incurred 
by the province in my day, and the additions thereto which have been incurred 
under your own management, amount +o a comparatively small sum and the 
wise and progressive policy which the Liberal Government has followed in 
provincial affairs has developed the resources of the province and increased the 
provincial revenue to a degree which compensates many times for the small 
burden of interest which you have to bear. 


So successful a career in Nova Scotian affairs and the un- 
doubted fillip which his Provincial victories in 1886, 1890 and 1894 
gave to Liberalism throughout the Dominion, made it clear that 
Mr. Fielding must hold a high position in any Federal Govern- 
ment which he chose to enter. When the long Conservative 
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régime came to an end and Sir Wilfrid Laurier succeeded to power 
he at once recognised Mr. Fielding’s abilities by making him his 
Minister of Finance. Itisacommon taunt thrown at the Laurier 
Administration that, when they werein Opposition, they preached 
Free Trade, and that, upon coming into power, they adopted 
out-and-out Protection. Thecriticism, it may be acknowledged, 
is not unfounded. The Liberal party is now committed to Pro- 
tection, and has endeavoured, not only by means of tariffs but 
by bounties, anti-dumping legislation, tax exemptions and other 
privileges to shelter Canadian industries from the cold blasts of 
outside competition. The truth is, and it is a truth which 
Liberals of the old school deplore, that the Laurier Government 
has gradually abandoned its earlier principles for the sake of 
practical results. 


Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


Mr. Fielding is far too honest and sensible a man to play the 
Cato and to sacrifice his country for a shibboleth. Besides, he 
has adduced excellent reasons for what he has done. The abstract 
principles of Free Trade, he declared in one of his Budget 
speeches, may be “sound enough in their proper place,” but in 
his opinion these principles, from the immediate practical stand- 
point, had nothing to do with the case. In a speech delivered 
at Halifax upon another occasion Mr. Fielding developed this 
argument further. 

It is not [he said] necessary to discuss the question of Free Trade. There 
is no question of Free Trade in the situation. Let us not deceive ourselves. 
We have never had Free Trade in the Dominion, nor are we likely to have it 
in the time of any man in this room. We have always had a tariff, and have 
always attempted to adjust it to meet the interests of all classes. There has 
always been a measure of incidental Protection in the tariff for revenue. 

The last two sentences of this speech have been admirably 
exemplified by Mr. Fielding’s own policy. He has steered a 
course between the Scylla of the extreme Protectionists and the 
Charybdis of the fanatical Free Traders, and has successfully 
appealed to each section of the people to yield up something in 
order that a ground may be reached where all can act in 
harmony. His statesmanship in this has been in the highest 
degree instructive. The fiscal Procrustes would try to fit the 
nation to the tariff. Mr. Fielding has adopted the opposite 
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expedient. We see this clearly in his recognition of the needs 
and value of the Canadian North-West. There is no necessity 
here to dwell upon the immigration policy which has been so 
successfully pursued by the Laurier Government and which has 
been described over and over again. In the Fiscal Year 1907-8 
(to quote from the Canada Year Book) 262,469 settlers, of whom 
102,182 were British, went out to Canada and found homes for 
the most part in the North-West. Nor is that all. Ontario and 
the old maritime Provinces have now for some years been sending 
their sons to the same region. These settlers, producing articles 
which depend for their sale upon the markets of the world, 
would never tolerate a system of ultra-high Protection, and, as 
Mr. Fielding recognises, would combine against it. Nor, as he 
has constantly pointed out, would it pay the manufacturers of 
the East to force high Protective duties upon the West. The 
proper interest of the Eastern manufacturers lies in helping to 
develop these prairie regions with prosperous settlers who will 
take their manufactures. ‘‘Let us rather,” said Mr. Fielding 
in 1903, “‘ hold out the hand of encouragement to these people 
who come in and open up new homes in that land, let us 
adopt a policy under which the expenses of living will not 
be excessive, under which, in fact, living shall be as cheap as 
possible.” 

How successful Mr. Fielding has been from the very first 
moment when he became Minister of Finance is not difficult to 
prove. In the last three years of the Conservative Administra- 
tion there were deficits amounting to over five and a half millions 
of dollars. The operations of the last six years, if the surpluses 
are reckoned in, had resulted in a deficit of about two million 
dollars. It must, of course, be borne in mind that the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the completion, so far as re- 
gards capital expenditures, of the Intercolonial Railway, and the 
practical completion of the canals, were so many, and very 
valuable assets for the incoming Liberals, and account for the 
Conservative surpluses not having been larger. But Mr. Field- 
ing’s record has, none the less, been remarkable, and justifies his 
sobriquet of “the Minister of surpluses.” If we omit his first 
Budget on the ground that the Liberal Government had to carry 
on the financial affairs of the country under conditions inherited, 
in the main, from its predecessors, we find—the figures are taken 
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from the latest available number of the Canada Year Book—the 
following results: 


SURPLUSES 
1898 ; ; 1,792,712 1904 ; ‘ 15,056,984 
1899 : ; 4,837,749 1905 ‘ F 7,863,090 
1900 " , 8,054,714 1906 Q . 12,898,719 
1901 . 5,648,333 1907 ; . 16,427,167 
1902 ‘ : 7,291,398 9 months et 
1903 : . 14,345,166 1908 F . 19,418,054 


Nor must we judge Mr. Fielding’s administration merely from 
his Budget surpluses. An even better indication of the way in 
which Canadian commercial prosperity has flourished under him 
is to be found in the following statistics, which he himself quoted 
in January 1908 when introducing at Ottawa the recently ratified 


Franco-Canadian Convention: 
1897 1907 


$ $ 
Canadian Exports to Great Britain . 69,500,000 119,843,000 
‘i Imports from ,, " . 29,435,000 88,902,000 
Total Trade between Canada and Great Britain 98,935,000 208,745,000 


These figures are worthy of the most careful consideration, 
for they reveal the fact that in ten years the total trade between 
Canada and this country more than doubled. For this result 
Mr. Fielding must be given the principal credit, for it was he 
who in his Budget of 1897 inaugurated the policy of granting 
a Preferential Tariff to Great Britain, and thereby not only 
arrested the decrease in British exports to Canada and converted 
it into a magnificent increase, but also took the first practical 
step in a policy the effects of which may well prove to be incal- 
culable. The present writer has no wish to decry Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, but he cannot but feel that—in this country, at any 
rate—insufficient justice has been done to Mr. Fielding in this 
matter. It is surely no exaggeration to say that the Canadian 
Preferential Tariff must stand out for ever as one of the 
greatest strokes of Imperial statesmanship which the world 
has seen. 

And how, one asks oneself, has this policy of Mr. Fielding’s 
been received in this country? The answer, it is to be feared, is 
not exactly that which one would like to be able to give. There 
is no need now to go into the difficulties, in which, owing to the 
existence of most-favoured-nation treaties, the British Govern- 
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ment found themselves involved by the action of Canada. At 
the same time, Mr. Fielding and his colleagues might reasonably 
have expected some more genuine sympathy. His sense of dis- 
appointment made itself felt in his Budget speech of 1903—the 
year after a Colonial Conference: 


While we contended [he said] that the preference already granted was of 
more value to Great Britain than the British officials had been disposed to 
admit, we told them that if the Imperial Government were prepared to adopt 
the preferential policy and give our products exemption from the duties now 
imposed or hereafter to be imposed on foreign goods, we would be prepared to 
grant some further preference, subject to certain conditions which were clearly 
laid down. Wefrankly stated that we could not undertake to give that further 
preference in a manner which would operate to the disadvantage of our own 
industries. As between the British manufacturer and the Canadian manu- 
facturer we thought we had gone as far in the way of reduction of duties as we 
could. But we pointed out that Canada consumed a large quantity of goods 
imported from foreign countries; and in return for the preference which we 
sought for Canada we were prepared so to rearrange our tariff as to give Great 
Britain a further preference, not over the Canadian manufacturer, but over the 
foreign competitor. 


This latter point is clearly illustrated by the following extract 
from the memorandum of the Canadian Ministers at the 1902 
Conference. 


The Canadian Ministers stated that, if they could be assured that the 
Imperial Government would accept the principle of preferential trade generally 
and particularly grant to the food produce of Canada in the United Kingdom 
exemption from duties now levied, or hereinafter imposed, they, the Canadian 
Ministers, would be prepared to go further into the subject and endeavour to 
give to the British manufacturer some increased advantage over his foreign 
competitors in the markets of Canada. 


Again, in thesame memorandum the following passage occurs: 


If, after using every effort to bring about such a readjustment of the fiscal 
policy of the Empire, the Canadian Government should find that the principle 
of preferential trade is not acceptable to the Colonies generally or to the Mother 
Country, then Canada should be free to take such action as might be deemed 
necessary in the presence of such conditions. 


The above quotations are all-important, if we are to under- 
stand the present situation. That situation may be summed up 
in a few words. At the Colonial Conference of 1907, Mr. Lloyd 
George had the grace to acknowledge his “appreciation of the 
enormous advantage conferred upon the British manufacturer by 
the preference given to him in the Colonial markets by recent 
tariff adjustments” (thereby, incidentally, conceding the whole 
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Free Trade position), and then, the instant the backs of the 
Colonial statesmen were turned, Mr. Winston Churchill uttered 
his disgraceful boast, endorsed apparently by the entire Liberal 
Press, of the way in which the door had been banged, barred, and 
bolted. And Canada for her part, in accordance with her warn- 
ings, has concluded a treaty with France which automatically 
extends to many other countries; she has removed the burden 
of the maximum tariff from Germany and may eventually grant 
her also the benefits of the intermediate tariff; and finally, she 
has just concluded one agreement with the United States, and 
is, avowedly, about to enter into still further negotiations of a 
much more far-reaching nature. 

What the effect of the new arrangements with France and 
Germany will be, it is impossible at present to foretell, but some 
slight indication of the advantages which our Liberals have so 
criminally allowed to slip through their hands may be gathered 
from the subjoined table, which, once more, is taken from the 
Canada Year-book. 


Imrvorts OF CANADA BY VALUES ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION FROM BRITAIN 
AND GERMANY AND FRANCE DURING 1905 anp 1908. 


1905 
Preferential 
General Tariff Tariff Surtax 
$ $ $ 

Britain A ‘ . 95,895,951 38,444,668 758,908 
France ; ‘ . 5,827,170 — 18,792 
Germany . ° , 114,419 —_ 4,881,145 

1908 
Britain ‘ ; . 8,234,671 61,867,132 1,110,404 
France : . . 8,422,313 — 21,155 
Germany ‘ . ‘5 270,773 — 6,142,921 


As to the United States it is still more difficult to speak. 
What has occurred so far is, briefly, this. Canada, having con- 
cluded the above-mentioned Franco-Canadian treaty, was held 
to have unduly discriminated against the United States of 
America and therefore became subject to the maximum duties 
of the Payne Tariff. In the negotiations which ensued Mr. Taft 
began by demanding that the United States should be admitted 
to all the advantages which France has recently received. This 
concession Mr. Fielding resolutely declined to make; and 


eventually Canada obtained the full minimum rates of the Payne 
VOL, LY 29 
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Tariff by reductions in her general tariff on about forty items of 
American production. None of these concessions, which, be it 
noted, were simultaneously made to all countries, are, it is calcu- 
lated, of very great importance. A much more legitimate 
ground of anxiety is, however, to be found in the further 
negotiations which are expected to take place in May or June, 
and which will be followed with the closest attention by all who 
have at heart the cause of Imperial Preference. 

It is no very hazardous speculation to predict that these 
negotiations on the part of Canada will be hailed by our Liberals 
as evidence of the diminution of any value which there ever was 
in the Preferential Tariff. Let them, before they begin to shout, 
read Mr. Fielding’s speech introducing the Franco-Canadian Con- 
vention Bill, and they will find that, among the prominent objects 
which he set before himself, Mr. Fielding had it in mind to 
‘‘extend the benefits of this treaty to such portions of the 
British Empire as may not already be in the enjoyment of equal 
or greater privileges, it being a cardinal principle of our policy— 
and, I take it for granted, of the policy of every British Colony— 
that we shall not propose to extend to any foreign country any 
commercial privilege without at thesame time extending it to all 
parts of the Empire.” Anybody who takes the trouble to read 
through this speech, and the relevant correspondence between 
Ottawa and Paris—especially those portions in which Mr. Fielding 
does such good service to the British shipping industry by his 
insistence that Canadian exports to France vid Great Britain, and 
vice versd, should enjoy the full benefit of the Convention as much 
as goods shipped direct between the two countries—can hardly 
fail to be struck by the width of outlook and the far-sightedness 
of Mr. Fielding. It would be a poor compliment to Mr. Fielding 
to assume, as has been done in some quarters, that he is ready 
to stultify his earlier achievements in the Imperial cause. That 
all these agreements tend to diminish the value of the British 
Preference can hardly be denied. But there is ample ground for 
confidence in the reflection that Mr. Fielding is not to be bullied 
by Germany or the United States or any other country, and that 
he has not hitherto forgotten, while furthering Canadian interests, 
that he is also a statesman of the whole British Empire. 

M. 


FROM DELIA IN THE COUNTRY TO 
CLEMENTINE IN TOWN - 


LaDy CLEMENTINE Perctivat to her cousin Miss Det1a Harpine. 
422 CapoGan SQUARE. 
Dearest DEet1a,—When are we to meet again? I believe it 
is over a year (time flies so) since we met and sympathised in 
mutual boredom at our relations, the Winchfields. I felt then 
that you had vowed a vow never to emerge from your burrow 
again, and, my dear, I quite appreciated your sentiments. But, 
thank goodness, the world isn’t all Winchfields, though I believe 
it is difficult to persuade you otherwise. Anyhow, J insist upon 
seeing you, and my proposal is this: that I should come to Field 
End for the day or night, if you could put me up, some time 
this month. It would be delicious to talk over old times, in a 
garden quietly. I am dead sick of London, and just pining to 
get away and be quiet and read. Have you seen Brunton’s 
Psychological Evil—so eye-opening. Yours lovingly, 
CLEMENTINE. 


From De.ta to CLEMENTINE. 
Fietp Enp, Licxroup, Nr. CHELForD, 

My prar Crem,—It was a pleasant surprise to see your 
handwriting. I haven’t written to you, as I know that to 
people in London letters are a burden. They require answering, 
and most of you haven’t the time. 

I should enjoy showing you Field End, though I don’t really 
believe you would like it—still, even if you do not, we can fall 
back on roses and strawberries (I forgot—it will be raspberries) 
and gossip above all things. Now, why stay in London if you 
are sick of it? I know Jack is a director of something, but he 
is not forced to remain in town all the week, is he? Longlands 
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must be looking beautiful just now, though, as you know, I hate 
a very large house. I see now there are such things as ‘Simple 
Life” cottages much patronised by a jaded aristocracy, or a 
gorged plutocracy, for week-ends! My brother Alistair and his 
wife have one at Sandwich—the most elaborate simplicity you 
can conceive. Sybil’s aprons alone cost what most people’s 
gowns do. They live on perfectly cooked porridge, chickens, 
and gallons of cream. It would be curious to know what these 
little trips cost—a good deal more than the rent of a workman’s 
cottage fora year. But, joking apart, do come and give this a 
trial fora night. I think it is simple. I have two servants, a 
man and wife, living on the premises. There is no proper road 
to the house, which is a great joy to me, as my greatest bugbear, 
the motor, cannot approach within half a mile! We fetch our 
own letters, as the Post Office is two miles away. It is some- 
times difficult to obtain luxuries at a moment’s notice, so we 
have to do without. No, I haven’t read (I can’t spell it!). I 
read very little in the summer. Your affectionate DELIA. 


CLEMENTINE to DELIA. 


DeEAREST DE IA,—I see you are as naughty as ever, and you 
do not appear a bit delighted at the prospect of seeing me at 
Field End! But I shall come nevertheless, because I don’t 
think it good for you to run away and hide youself completely. 
I know myself, when I have been at Longlands a week or so 
alone, I feel I don’t want a soul, but I am conscious that it is a 
wrong feeling, so I always conquer it and invite some friends. 
You see it’s all very well, but man is a gregarious animal, isn’t 
he, dear? It’s not natural to be alone; and one owes a duty 
to society too. If we all did what we liked best, the world 
would be a very odd place to live in. It’s true, Jack isn’t 
forced to be in London every day, but you know the way one 
gets crowded out with engagements before one knows where one 
is; week-ends, too, do cut up the week and make it shorter. 
Besides, I do think it is most important for Jack that he should 
go about and meet clever interesting people. You see, his poor 
Uncle Whitby can’t live very long (you know, it’s D.T.; 80 
terribly sad). Well, then, I want Jack to take up politics, and 
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as there are so few Liberal Lords he’ll be sure to geton. We 
met the Prime Minister at dinner last week, and the new Cabinet 
Minister, Robert Wharton, dined with us on Wednesday. He is 
most brilliant; married to an impossible woman, they say; but 
he goes everywhere without her, so it is of no consequence. I 
believe you think society is all frivolous; that point of view 
is quite out of date; it is not, especially nowadays. I 
should like you to meet some of our friends, and I know you 
would be impressed by their cleverness and ability. Society 
has very much changed in the last few years. The Duchess of 
Westbury was in floods over that industrial play, Work, and 
wanted the Duke to raise his miners’ wages, but of course he 
couldn’t. I myself am tremendously keen about sweating, 
against it, I mean, and I am giving an entertainment at my 
house for the cause, which is really keeping me very busy. 
Dearest, I cannot help wishing you saw a few more people. I 
am so afraid of your growing morbid. But we must discuss all 
this when we meet, so “‘au revoir.” Will you have me after 
the 20th? How I love the country in summer; but what do 
you do if you don’t read? I should be interested to know. 
Yours lovingly, CLEMENTINE. 


Deis to CLEMENTINE. 


Dear CLemM,—First and foremost, I want very much to see 
you, and any time after the 20th will suit me. 

Now do let us be honest. Doesn’t every one always do what 
they like best in the longrun? The satisfaction that is given 
by feeling that you are making a sacrifice is only a form of self- 
indulgence, and far pleasanter than doing the thing you like with 
a feeling that you ought not to be doing it. It’s a perfect fallacy 
about forbidden fruit being the best—at least with educated 
people. You cannot deny that you are leading the life that is 
most congenial to you, if at moments you want to escape into a 
cleaner purer air; the crowds and smells nowadays must at 
times get on the nerves of the most hardened Londoner. Then 
comes in the little edge of sacrifice which gives some colour to the 
daily round. I knowthat I likewiseam pursuing the life I prefer, 
having tried the other. You cannot do your best or be your 
best in surroundings that actually jar. 
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I know I am of no use in towns: for ten yearsI tried to make 
my life there and failed. I toomet Prime Ministers and so-called 
Olympians generally. But they did not make up for certain 
other deficiencies. Besides,I am a heretic about great men, and 
as I believe happiness to be far more equally distributed than 
people would have us believe, so with so-called greatness. Of 
course, we always misapply the term ; we mean celebrated men, 
men who have arrived and achieved perhaps great things. Asa 
girl, I was over-awed at the prospect of meeting a Cabinet 
Minister or a great general at luncheon. Now I know that you 
are practically certain to discover gaps in the minds of the 
greatest men. You will find you are their equal in knowledge 
on some subject and beyond it in another. I think it is rather 
comforting on the whole—it equalises, makes attainment possible 
to all, and prevents the humblest from feeling a worm. Can 
your Minister thatch a rick or bring calves into the world? My 
gardener can, so there you are! 

Now about my not seeing people and consequently getting 
morbid; that reminds me of Alistair who, when I lived in London, 
used. constantly to lament that I didn’t see anybody, or “go 
about.” Nowperhaps if we had added up separately the people 
he and I had met during the week, there might have been a 
slight advantage in numbers on his side. But my people didn’t 
count, they were not the right people—that special privileged, 
small handful of beings known as “Society.” He couldn’t per- 
suade me that they were prettier, cleverer, or better than other 
people outside his world, and he regarded me as merely perverse, 
and later on almost fit for a lunatic asylum, when I threw away 
the great opportunity ! 

I am not going to argue in favour of solitude, though I could 
write you pages on its charms. I could almost break into poetry 
on it. No, Pll spare you, Clementine! I do have intervals of 
solitude and I think every one should have the capacity of 
possessing their soul in peace in the enjoyment of such intervals. 
But I see human beings, creatures on two legs who wear clothes 
and talk much as you or I, so I sha’n’t get morbid, shall I? 
They are not clever and neither are they smart, nor amusing in 
the sense that society people are amusing. Oh! if you knew 
how provoked I got with that word clever. Is heorshe “clever” 
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or “amusing,” and if they were neither, there was an end of 
them. Of course most people thought me a carper and a hypo- 
crite for the attitude I took about society. I threw it over (or 
it may have thrown me over) because I honestly thought its 
members empty and vulgar under much superficial show of 
brilliance. Their jargon was to me worse than the cockney of 
the street. There was a deplorable sameness about them, about 
the way they turned their sentences, the words they used, their 
clothes, and that artificial ease of manner that nothing can upset. 
No doubt underneath it all they were different one from another. 
but you mustn’t appear to be different; there’sthe rub! I then 
proceeded to believe that a woman who dressed badly or rather 
“artistically”? in green or yellow tussore with an imitation 
Panama hat must necessarily be the sort of individual I was 
looking for, and the dirty, dictatorial man who never listened to 
anything but his own voice or believed in anything but his own 
cranks, condemning all and sundry as frivolous and beneath 
contempt—the last word in intellect and advanced thought. 
After a short period of these, I almost fell back into the arms of 
my old friends. But I think nowI am satisfied. The people I 
like live in the country mostly and may be of any class. They 
like gardens and children, and the simple everyday things of life. 

They read, some of them, for the sake of knowing, not for 
the sake of saying they know—they talk about things that interest 
them, not as so many of your people do, about things they think 
ought to interest them, above all they are natural, which com- 
prehends, J think, most things if you are of an amiable disposi- 
tion. The days of these people are not ‘crowded out.” They 
are not overrun by acquaintances, and in consequence are always 
pleased to see their friends. You don’t really think that indi- 
vidually people are at’ their best in London? Think of Mary 
Muncaster; she can be charming in the country, but in London 
she is much too tired to be kind. The pleasures of my neigh- 
bours are such simple ones that they remain fresh in mind and 
keen about anything. The hunting for mushrooms in early 
September, a horticultural show, a picnic on the Downs, the 
picking of fruit and the making of jam—I suppose this appears 
to you ridiculous, almost childish, and yet are not the finest 
people children at heart? Iam persuaded that to sit and gaze at 
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delphiniums in June is a greater good than dining out in the 
most agreeable company, or even to listening to some great 
singer at Covent Garden. You see the delphinium gazing entails 
no reaction. None of these quiet country pleasures do. But 
the conditions of intercourse in London seem to be to preclude a 
calm and sane enjoyment of things. Thereis too much of every- 
thing. Too many friends, too much money, superfluous clothes, 
knick-knacks, motor cars, food, wine, and I know not what, in 
fact, a general lack of restraint, and a pervading atmosphere of 
unreality and excitement which must inevitably be followed by 
an enervating reaction. Then, in order to whet the jaded 
appetite for pleasure, more extreme and irrational forms of 
amusement have to be sought for. There is no end toit. You 
know as well as I do that if you are feeling at all melancholy 
or out of sorts society has no place for you. Can you honestly 
tell me that after a day spent in continual social intercourse, you 
don’t feel as you get into bed at night or upon getting up in the 
morning, a feeling of deep depression ; and a sense of the triviality 
and futility of it all: Ialways did. The reaction with me would 
set in even before that; partly physical, I allow. Sometimes in 
the middle of a frivolous play or a party, when I felt I suddenly 
saw people as God saw them and all the hideous patheticness of 
itall. I got into a habit too, which I abhor, of agreeing with 
what I didn’t believe in, partly in order not to discuss matters 
with people who were not sympathetic, and partly to be agree- 
able to those I wanted to please. Then I would laugh at my 
friends in company with those who live on their reputation of 
being witty at the expense of others; I would generally talk rot 
and feel hot when I looked back on it. I was racked with remorse 
when I thought, so thought became impossible, and I believe you 
will find this a very common occurrence. One of the most brilliant 
of your set told me “My thoughts bore me.” The truth is, in 
London we try to forget, and in the country to remember. 

You will think all this very preachy—forgive me. How are 
the children—my godchild especially. Your affectionate, DEx1A. 


From CLEMENTINE to DELIA. 


Dearest DeEtiA,—Your letter was very interesting, and of 
course some of the things you say are true, but I repeat, a good 
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many of your views are quite viewx jeu. I cannot see because 
you happen not to care for going about and doing the sort of 
things London people do that it should necessarily be harmful. 
If people enjoy going to balls and parties, that is in itself a very 
good reason why there should be balls and parties, of course in 
moderation. Besides, what would happen to trade if we all sat 
at home! When I think of my own day, it doesn’t seem to me 
so very demoralising and wicked! If if won’t bore you I 
will give you a short réswmé and you shall judge for yourself. 

We breakfast at 9.30, unless I have been up very late the 
night before, when I have it in my room and get a lot of letters 
finished; then one must see the cook and the children, and 
once a week I go to Camden Town; it takes quite twenty 
minutes in the Daimler: and then for an hour I visit all sorts of 
strange people. Of course it’s deeply interesting to get some 
insight into the sort of lives these people lead, though sometimes 
itis very trying. I want to make some of the women see that if 
they would only keep their houses cleaner they would have so 
much more self-respect. Poor things, their husbands spend so 
much on drink; they would be quite well off if it were not for 
that. Well, to go on with my day, we have luncheon at two, 
and usually people drop in—the afternoon is consequently rather 
short. We have had a lecture once a week at Lady Samuelson’s 
—a very clever Jewess—this summer, on the French Symbolists, 
and so far I haven’t missed one: tea sometimes out, more often 
at home. People generally come, and then there are the children, 
or I should read till dinner-time: one does get very little time 
for that. I am afraid we usually dine out, but not frivolous or 
stupid dinners—occasionally duty ones of course, but there is 
surely no harm in exchanging ideas with intelligent people. One 
is sometimes depressed,’ but you wouldn’t be human if you 
weren’t, and one can’t eat one’s cake and have it, and would you 
say better not have the cake at all? I allow one does a little 
too much, and consequently I get tired and cross sometimes. 
But when you talk about perjuring yourself in society, my dear 
Delia, you are tiresome. You cannot carry on a really amusing 
conversation without a certain amount of fagon de parler, 
and that is one of the trying things about country people— 
they are so impossibly literal. They don’t understand poor 
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me a bit! As Robert Wharton says, you have to translate 
yourself to them, and that is so tiring. I often don’t mean 
what I say; amIasinnerif I don’t? It is absurd always to 
be taken au pied de la lettre. One really must take life as 
it comes, and do not please say those horrible things about 
seeing people at parties as they are, or I shall really think you 
are getting morbid. I don’t believe if you were not alone you 
would think of these things. If youdid think of them in London, 
it was probably because you didn’t go out enough. You must 
be in the swim to enjoy it—if not, you criticise; with a lot of 
people it’s sour grapes. You must forgive my saying, but living 
in the country does tend to make people narrow; you don’t rub 
shoulders enough with different sorts of people. After all, the 
greatest people have lived in towns—unless you are thinking of 
poets. I know they are supposed to be inspired only by nature! 
I shall have to think you enjoy being a swan amongst a lot of 
geese if you persist in glorifying the country neighbour. My 
dear, you know they are impossible. There is a Mrs. Warren 
living near Longlands, whom I had to call on as she married 
some relation of Jack’s, who had never heard of Bernard Shaw 
or Burne-Jones! After all, you can’t talk about nothing but 
blackberry jam. Ido like people with some intellect, however 
small. Now I want to know what good you do by living in the 
country alone. For all I know you may visit the poor people 
all day, and then I should quite understand your feeling superior 
to poor wicked me, who only visits them once a week. I know 
you garden a lot, but that is to you what going to an amusing 
dinner is to me. It’s your form of pleasure. One thing seems 
to be as good as another. We haven’t all the same tastes. 
Everybody couldn’t appreciate your sort of life, as so many 
people like to be active and busy about something—not always 
amusement, and one can’t always blame them for this. Well, I 
haven’t written such a long letter since my teens, and I’ve kept 
Mrs. Cator waiting in the drawing-room ten minutes while I 
finished it. No, but really, Delia, I am positive monotony is not 
good for any one, and you cannot deny that country life is 
monotonous. It would do you good and me good if you ran up 
here occasionally and stopped with us for a night or two. You 
might just see one of the serious repertoire plays and look up 
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some friends. Do think of it, and you'll appreciate the country 
much more if you have a few days in town. I won’t ask you to 
leave the garden in summer, but in the winter you can’t find a 
really good excuse.—Yours lovingly, CLEMENTINE. 

P.S.—By the bye, the Darlingtons, I find are neighbours of 
yours. Do look them up later. She’s quite fascinating. 


From Drtia to CLEMENTINE. 


My pEar Crem,—I am afraid in my last letter to you I 
must have appeared complacent and condemnatory, or you 
wouldn’t have asked me in yours this terrible question— 
“What good do youdo?”” But you must remember you first 
challenged my way of life, and continue to challenge it. I 
naturally retort ad qut le dites vous in the true feminine personal . 
manner. Let me then hastily assure you that I do no good 
actively or consciously. I don’t visit the poor every day; I 
don’t cultivate my mind as much as you would have me do. 
I haven’t a husband and children to work for, and you may well 
ask what do Ido. It is difficult to answer you satisfactorily. 
I expect you think I am a loafer, and lead a sort of dolce far 
niente existence, without thinking of to-morrow or even 
changing my gown for dinner. Well, there’s method in my 
pottering. It’s the routine of my day that I love—I impose 
tules and regulations on myself that cannot be broken. I 
am very busy—you would say—about nothing, but then I 
think many of my friends in London are even busier— 
about nothing. I refuse to ask myself the question, “‘ Where 
does this gardening lead to? Whatis the outcome of it all?” 
And yet you think Iam morbid. In the summer what doI do? 
The day is not long enough, though the sun rises at five and sets 
at eight. Roses that have blown and seed-pods must be cut off 
to prolong their flowering period—watering early in the morning 
or evening—weeding always, and picking fruit—attending to bees 
and animals: it all takes time. Then an hour or so merely of 
contemplation. Are you shocked? J drink in to the fullall the 
beauty that surrounds me, and I like to think that I absorb for 
the winter. Those spring and summer days, and golden autumn 
ones, are never lost to me. I enjoy them as much in retrospect 
on a winter’s day, as I sit over a wood fire with a garden cata- 
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logue on my knee, dreaming of what will be, and living over again 
special days and hours that, though past, still “vibrate in the 
memory.” All these joys solitude can give. And I like to think, 
though this sounds fatuous, that if you are always absorbing 
beauty, you may to a certain extent radiate it, like some sub- 
stances we know of. Don’t you think that by being at peace 
with yourself and the world generally, you may be of greater use 
than somebody doing active work, but in continual war with every- 
thing as I was—struggling always vainly to overcome repugnances, 
and, on the principle that that which is nasty is good for you, 
sticking to it. Some people I know thought me rather cowardly 
to run away, but then they didn’t realise the number of years I 
fought with myself against running away; but in the end I could 
conscientiously say that I had no obligations strong enough to 
hold me, so away Icame. That is three years ago, and I have 
no intention of repenting. 

When you say my life is not for every one, I assent, alas, 
that is so! People are born, especially nowadays, restless, also 
energetic in many worthy ways, and their energies must be 
employed. The contemplative life would be impossible for them, 
though a contemplative life and a country life are not synonymous. 
I allow, too, that if you still enjoy balls and parties and seeing a 
great many people, the harm is much less; keenness about any- 
thing is a good in itself. But how often is this not the case. 
Frequently, as you know, society is pursued as an arduous pro- 
fession, from a sense that you must be everywhere and be seen 
everywhere (I believe the nightmare of dropping out to be a 
terrible one), or to pass the time that would otherwise hang 
heavily on yourhands. When I see these anxious-looking people 
struggling in the chaos to keep up appearances, to be in two 
places at once, to outshine their neighbours in beauty, clothes, or 
intellect, I do feel a desperate longing to urge them to cease 
their troubling, and turn elsewhere for contentment, as they 
surely will never find it there. 

Then you fear, dear Clem, that I don’t see enough “ different 
sorts’? of people. You imply that one can only know the world 
by going round it. Now, I have seldom met people more curiously 
ignorant of the countries they have visited than sailors and 
diplomats, and I am inclined to believe that the reflective 
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countryman, from his quiet corner of.the earth, may have a 
fuller understanding of his fellow creatures, and a more profound 
insight into life generally, than your friend the Londoner who 
“rubs shoulders”? with twenty or thirty different sorts of people 
ina day. He doesn’t do much more than “rub shoulders,” and 
his outlook is not broadened by the process. Do you believe 
that enlargement of mind is the necessary concomitant of seeing 
a lot of people ? 

I feel that life in towns can never be spacious enough for the 
development I want to see. Whether it be the poorer class, 
actually and physically stifled and stunted for want of room, or 
the professional class, always hurried and anxious, spending their 
lives in tubes and ’buses, doing some dreary routine work that 
dulls all originality or imagination out of them, absolutely starved 
for beauty and yet completely resigned ; and then the upper class, 
morally stifled by the crowded artificial idle lives they lead. It’s 
like a world of badly forested trees—they none of them grow to 
their full capacity. I have seen people transplanted from the 
town to the country recover in a wonderful way from this sort 
of town sickness. I protest, too, against the loss of all the 
elemental qualities in the town-bred being, and the acquiring of 
artificial ones. London is now a mass of trouble-saving appliances, 
but here in the country we are exactly as we were perhaps a 
hundred years ago. I very seldom ask my friends down, on 
account of their hypersensitiveness to what they consider dis- 
comfort. There are some who welcome the change of atmosphere, 
and who think it for a time amusing. But most of them are 
poltroons, They fear the sun and the wind, the dew is spoken of 
as some insidious danger, my stone floors terrify, my beautiful 
drinking-water from a spring in the copse, pure as crystal and 
golden as the apples of Hesperides, they fear as germinous, and 
send for bottles of Malvern water by the next post! Sometimes 
the spirit of the proselytiser comes on me, and I feel I must at 
any cost make people realise what they miss and misunderstand. 
At moments these poor, deluded beings appear to me almost 
incredible—mad. Those I mean who have the choice of a town 
orcountry life. It may be at some peaceful time, standing in my 
meadow, as the sun disappears behind the western hills, leaving a 
ptimrose sky, and the cows luminous in the alter-glow become 
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strangely visible against the heavy elm-trees: no sound but of 
their munching, and perhaps the cry of a bird in the copse. It is 
ineffable peace. Then a curious revulsion of thought to Totten- 
ham Court Road will sweep across me, or perhaps of London under 
what might be considered the best conditions—a brilliant dinner- 
party in a beautiful house, where you are almost drugged by the 
smell of Bond Street roses on the dinner-table, and a band dis- 
courses tactfully in the distance, but not loud enough to drown 
the alternately profound and witty remarks of the new Cabinet 
Minister who happens to be your neighbour at dinner; and even 
thus, I say, “‘ Is it possible ?”’ 

You are very dear to ask me to come to you in the winter 
time. Ah! Clementine, you don’t really love the country if you 
love it only in summer. It is as if you.loved your friend only 
in her best gown. To me the country in winter is more beautiful, 
more peaceful and more intimate; there is a restraint about it 
which never tires, and the forms it reveals in leafless trees and 
the colour in trunks and underwood is infinitely more lovely and 
suggestive than the profusion of summer. But it is because 
people do not know this winter country that they speak of it as 
impossible. You see only muddy lanes, brown hedges and 
leafless trees, often a grey sky, and you inquire no further. I 
like the mud and general tempestuousness, and the effort that is 
called forth to meet it. Iam afraid Iam demoralised by going 
up even for a few days to London; when I get back, after the 
first joy of the contrast, I feel weary and perhaps a little bored. 
My serenity has left me for the time being and I can no longer 
sit and throw stones in the pond. But perhaps I will come up 
one day just to see the children. As to monotony, if you live 
very close to nature, there can be no such thing. Man made 
monotony, as I fancy you sometimes realise. Why, the monotony 
of the lives of such people as the poor Winchfields hurts one to 
think of: the London season, with country house-parties every 
Saturday to Monday; Ascot; a foreign watering-place; Scotland, 
shooting-parties; the Riviera or Egypt; and then they begin all 
over again. 

No, I haven’t met the Darlingtons—I don’t fancy they 
are here much. You speak of them as neighbours—but that 
is your motor-car-mind; to my donkey-cart mind, fourteen 
miles might just as well be France! The Da:lingtons are very 
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much ‘‘the county,” and I don’t see much of that. I happen to 
live in a house that is not called on! You amused me about your 
Mrs. Warren. How refreshing she must be. I should like to 
know her. How is it you are not satiated by persons who 
discuss Bernard Shaw? I regret to say he has pierced here, so 
surely with you he must be almost “ viewwx jeu.” I cling to the 
thought of my country friends as one clings to late summer days, 
because one knows they are passing and that modern conditions, 
rapid transit by motor-cars, the possibility of getting to the 
bottom of everything and the other end of nowhere, must 
eventually destroy the type. I do not consider my society 
perfect. Perhaps it is a little narrow—that is its strength. 
There are small-minded old maids, who interest themselves in 
church matters and agitate to remove the more broad-minded 
from their cures, also interlopers in the shape of sham feudal 
ladies, and hypocritical and complacent country gentlemen of 
the Tory persuasion. But on the whole my neighbours are sane 
and restiul—some of them very simple and single-minded, 
and because the real person is always interesting these people 
always interest me. But beyond all, the children of the country 
are the greatest object-lesson. Compared to the children brought 
up in towns they are of a different tribe; their perfect simplicity, 
self-reliance and keen, unspoilt interest in everything, from the 
first primrose bud to a tea-party at the Vicarage, is the greatest 
joy to see. 

I do not agree with the statement in your last letter, though 
it is often made, that ‘‘one thing is as good as another.” Garden- 
ing is my form of pleasure, but if you find in the occupation you 
love best something that requires a certain amount of patience, 
trouble and knowledge (it isn’t all pottering with a pair of 
scissors), that pursuit appears to me to have some intrinsic 
value. Perhaps we may be all on the hunt for pleasure, or at 
all events, we are animated by the natural desire for happiness, 
but there is a very great difference in the pleasures we pursue. 
London people, so many of them, put the said Pleasure with a 
big P in the forefront of their ideals. I know many people who 
wake up in the morning and ask themselves the question: ‘How 
are we going to amuse ourselves to-day ?” and it defeats its own 
end. In the country we take things much more as they come, 
knowing that the day will bring something interesting or beautiful 
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to light, amongst perhaps some tiresome happenings from which 
even country people are not exempt. Since I have lived here, I 
feel certain that the less you depend on human beings for your 
happiness, the greater will be your peace of mind. I don’t mean 
that they should play no part in the scheme of life, but that it 
should be in juster proportion. To put your whole trust in 
them (as in Princes) is to create for yourself a restless and empty 
old age. 

Nature is so impersonal and yet so friendly that you cannot 
feel lonely. Compare being alone in a wood or on the downs 
with being alone in a crowd, and if you have ever had these 
experiences, I think you will understand what I mean. 

I was, as you know, filled with misgivings about everything, 
Now life appears to me so much simpler and easier to under- 
stand. I see things as they are. The supreme merit of country 
life is that it can give inward repose, which, after all, is what we 
all want, only we don’t know how to set about finding it. 

The week of the 20th is rather a gay one for me. On the 
22nd I am taking my archeological class to see a Priory near 
here, and on the 23rd I have a small gathering of my charming 
neighbours in the garden, and we shall shoot with bows and 


arrows—nothing to do with the German Invasion, merely early 
Victorian !—Your affectionate DELIA. 


CLEMENTINE to DELIA. 

DeareEst,—I will turn up if all’s well on Friday. Talk about 
engagements, I shall not worry in future about your hermit’s 
existence! Would you rather I didn’t bring Pauline? I can do 
without her.—Yours lovingly, CLEMENTINE. 


Dexia to CLEMENTINE. 

Drar CLem,—Don’t bring a maid if she is a treasure, because 
she will give warning after a night spent here—a self-respecting 
servant would regard our way of life as “not fit.”? I shall 
expect you by the 3 o’clock.— Yours, DELIA. 


TELEGRAM. ReEpLy Par. 
So sorry, forgot Court Concert, Friday. Can you have me 
Saturday for the day? Want bring Robert Wharton in his 


motor. CLEMENTINE. 
REPLY. 


So sorry—Saturday impossible after all. DELIA. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHineTon, Apri 8, 1910 


Tarirrs, the Cobdenites love to tell us with didactical solem- 
nity, are provocative: They cause the angry passions of nations 
to rise. They are as infuriating to the brotherhood of man as 
the red cloaks flaunted in the face of the wretched beast in the 
bull-ring. Tariff is met with tariff, and no good can come of it. 
Give up everything when the demand is made and every one will 
behappy. ‘There isa story told of a famous Western highwayman 
who prided himself upon having the manners of “a perfect 
gentleman.”’ On one occasion he held up a stage coach and 
demanded the passengers’ money and valuables, suavely apolo- 
gising for putting them to trouble, remarking that he never liked 
to cause annoyance, but “he was just hell’? when he was angry. 
A passenger made a suspicious movement toward his hip pocket, 
and the bandit shot him dead. “Blamed fool,” the robber 
observed negligently, “he could have got off a good deal 
cheaper.” According to the Cobden philosophy a nation must 
stand and deliver when it is ordered. 

We have just had an illustration not that tariffs incite nations 
to commercial war but that, like a powerful and efficient navy, 
they are the surest guarantees to keep the peace. Your readers 
are familiar with the maximum clause in the Payne Tariff Bill 
which made it mandatory on the President to impose penal 
duties of 25 per cent. on the importations of those countries which 
discriminated against importations from the United States, the 
President to be the judge of what constituted “discrimination.” 
Because Canada concluded a reciprocity treaty with France, 
whereby mutual tariff concessions were made which it was 


supposed would be for the advantage of certain French importa- 
VoL. LV 30 
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tions at the expense of competing American, this was held to be 
‘‘ discriminatory,” and Canada was threatened with the imposi- 
tion of the penal maximum rates unless the United States was 
given the same rates as were accorded to France, although there 
was no American concession made to Canada. On the face of 
it the United States demanded much and gave little, which is 
characteristic of the United States in its commercial negotiations, 


For the fault of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much, 


and the United States has closely patterned after the first settlers 
of Manhattan, for which they are not to be blamed. In diplo- 
macy as in other things you ask for more than you really expect 
to receive, and you get what you can and are thankful. Hereto- 
fore the United States, as a rule, has been able to get what it 
wanted because it had the advantage of position, but in this case 
it found Canada equally as well fortified, and the old tactics had 
to be abandoned. 

The conclusion of these negotiations is important, and carries 
amoral, They show the advantage of a tariff in dealing with 
a country that has adopted Protection; they mark the strength 
of Canada, and the moral may be pondered by English Free 
Traders. Canada was able to meet the United States on her 
own ground because Canada simply said that if the United States 
imposed the mazimum Canada would retaliate by imposing a 
surtax, and as the Dominion buys more from the United States 
than the United States buys from the Dominion, the Americans 
saw quickly enough that they would be hurt more than Canada 
would be injured. If Canada had thrown her markets open to 
all the world she would have been at the mercy of the United 
States; what now has been happily and satisfactorily settled 
and leaves no bad feeling would have become a diplomatic 
incident to cause irritation and engender friction, which might 
have had serious consequences. In this instance we have positive 
proof that the tariff instead of creating ill-feeling between nations 
has promoted harmony. 

It is pleasing to note the change that has been brought about 
in the relations between the United States and Canada and the 
broad-minded and liberal spirit displayed by President Taft. I¢ 
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was only a few years ago that the United States was in the 
habit of treating Canada as a petty and insignificant State worthy 
of little consideration, whose friendly overtures were looked on 
with disdain. Numerous attempts were made by Canada to 
establish more intimate relations with their American neigh- 
bours, but they were rejected with scant courtesy. A certain 
number of American politicians coveted Canada and believed 
that eventually she must come to them and that the easiest 
way to bring about what they desired was by coercion; 
American dislike of England showed itself in dislike of Canada 
and took expression in the form of a pin-pricking policy. 
Canada suffered for England’s indolent and antiquated fiscal 
policy. Had a rebuff to Canada been resented by England in 
the one way that would have been more quickly felt by the 
United States than any other, had tariff rates directed against 
Canada been met by the raising of the English tariff on certain 
American importations, I am quite sure that the friction which 
existed for so many years between the United States and Canada 
would have disappeared. It has been an old story with me to 
hear the contemptuous way in which American public men used 
to talk about Canada. ‘‘ What can Canada do?” was the in- 
variable question, and the answer immediate was “ Nothing. 
We have nothing to fear from Canada, and even less from 
England. Now if England had a tariff it would be different, 
because she could strike us a heavy blow and badly dislocate 
our commerce, but so long as England charges no price for 
admission to her market we need not care in the slightest about 
Canada’s feelings.” It is only since Canada has virtually pro- 
claimed her independence, since she has taken charge of her 
external as well as her internal affairs, since the engine-room of 
the Canadian ship is in the Privy Council Office in Ottawa and 
not in the Foreign Office in Downing Street, since the Prime 
Minister of Canada stands on the bridge and sets the course and 
does not even consider it necessary to take on a pilot from the 
British Embassy to guide him through the tortuous channels of 
Washington diplomacy, that Canada has won respect from the 
United States and is treated as an equal instead of a dependent. 
In American diplomacy Canada is now to be reckoned with. 

To the firmness and foresight displayed by Sir Wilfrid 
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Laurier and the diplomatic ability as a negotiator exhibited by 
Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance, no less than the sincere 
desire of President Taft to maintain and strengthen friendly 
relations with all parts of the British Empire, must be attributed 
the happy conclusions of these negotiations and the enhanced 
prestige which Canada gains. Mr. Taft has not gushed over his 
‘‘English cousins,” nor has he made fulsome speeches about 
blood being thicker than water, neither has ‘‘he pointed with 
pride” to our “common inheritance” or indulged in the other 
banalities of the the time-serving but insincere politician, but he 
showed in the only way that means anything his genuine desire 
for friendship. He waived aside official etiquette, he even ran 
the risk of failure, he subjected himself to hostile criticism rather 
than not bring about a settlement, and he was more moderate 
and less insistent upon a hard bargain than his advisers. It was 
necessary that Canada should make some concessions to comply 
with the letter of the law, which Mr. Taft interpreted liberally. The 
concessions made by Canada, as the New York Times remarks, 
voicing the general sentiment of the American Press, 

to avoid the imposition of the maximum tariff by the United States are 
insignificant in number, in character, and in their ratio to the trade of the two 
countries. There are only thirteen of them in all; the total amount of 
importations under them into Canada from all countries is less than 
$4,000,000,000, and the reduction in most of the duties is from 2} per cent. 
to 74 per cent. The concessions Canada gives us will cost her $100,000 in 
duties now collected on American imports. Two points are noteworthy in this 
transaction. One is that the Canadian Government gave no concessions to our 
Government alone, but extended the reductions intended for us to all other 
nations. That was meant as an open stipulation of independence and a protest 
that they did not yield to the pressure of the United States. The second point 
is that the President gave to the Canadian representatives at Albany, and at 
Washington repeated, explicit and cordial assurances of “his desire to bring 
about better relations with Canada, involving mutual trade concessions.” 
“‘ With the President of the United States coming to us in that spirit,” declared 


Mr. Fielding the Canadian Finance Minister, “ I attach the utmost importance 
to his assurances.” 


And the moral—it must be obvious to every one except the 
most purblind and self-deluded Cobdenite. In the first place it 
must be evident that the bond between Canada and the Mother 
Country is constantly becoming more attentuated, and the more 
Canada manages her own affairs the more the strand is weakened. 
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Little holds Canada to England now except sentiment, and 
idealists, who know nothing of practical statesmanship, are fond 
of saying that there can be no stronger bond than sentiment. 
I do not undervalue the importance of sentiment, and although 
the English are supposed to be a peculiarly unsentimental race 
and moved solely by practical considerations, their whole history 
shows how vastly they have been influenced by their emotions; 
still you can no more keep the Empire intact on sentiment than 
you can keep house on love, and we all know what happens to 
love when hunger comes in at the door. 

Canada is drawing away from England—or at least there is 
the danger that she will, for the simple reason that she is no 
longer dependent upon England as she once was, and the 
attraction is elsewhere. The great importance of the Canadian- 
American trade has been made apparent since that trade was 
threatened. Despite preferential duties to England, the United 
States enjoys the largest share of the Canadian market, and a 
trade so profitable is not going to be relinquished without a 
struggle, and a more determined effort will be made to make the 
commercial tide flow north and south instead of east and west. 
The more intimate and profitable the trade relations become 
between the United States and Canada, the more frequently 
Canada makes her commercial treaties without consulting the 
imperial authorities, and the more she exercises her political 
veto, the less she will have occasion to look to England 
or to regard imperial interests as of more weight than her 
own. 


465 


A propos of Canada, a report just made to Congress by the 
Immigration Commission is of interest. From 1901 to 1908 
inclusive, 393,908 immigrants from the United States were 
admitted into Canada, and during the same period England and 
Wales contributed 377,801 immigrants; Ireland, 30,184; and 
Scotland, 94,279. During 1909, 59,926 American immigrants 
were admitted into Canada. ‘‘ Probably no other considerable 
movement of population from one country to another at the 
present time,”’ the report says, “is so largely composed of agri- 
cultural people as the emigration from the United States to 
Canada.” While attention has been directed to the great influx 
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of Americans into Canada, it must not be forgotten that the 
reverse movement is also of importance. 


Canada [the report notes] has for a long period contributed largely to 
the population of the United States, the number of native-born Canadians in 
this country in 1870 and 1900 being respectively 493,464 and 1,181,255. In 
the latter year there were nearly one-fourth as many native-born Canadians in 
the United {States as in Canada. There is at the presen’ time a large emigra- 
tion from Canada to the United States of persons who intend taking up a 
permanent residence here. In 1908 the number was 43,805, of whom 13,052 
were natives of Canada, and the remainder former immigrants, and who had 
acquired a residence in Canada. In 1909 the number was 53,448, of whom 
24,118 were natives of Canada. 


The great bulk of American immigrants to Canada are farmers 
from the Western States who are in prosperous circumstances 
and have taken up farm lands in Western Canada. The emigra- 
tion from Canada to the United States is largely of persons 
seeking employment in the mills and factories of New England 
and New York, to some extent as lumbermen and in other 
occupations in the Western States, and as household servants. 


Is Mr. Roosevelt a candidate for the Presidential nomination 
two years hence, and is he no longer on as close and friendly 
terms with President Taft as he was prior to the latter’s election ? 
These are questions which are almost daily asked, not only by 
politicians, but also by the man in the street, who answer 
according to personal preferences and hopes. In the absence of 
direct knowledge—for both President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt are 
preserving their own counsel—there is only surmise. 

If Mr. Roosevelt does not intend to become a candidate and 
to oppose the renomination, which by the unwritten law a Presi- 
dent is entitled to, he is being placed in a rather unfortunate 
position by his over-zealous friends, most of whom are also Mr. 
Taft’s enemies. They ldse no opportunity to announce that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated, simply because the demand for 
his nomination will be irresistible, and that Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal preferences will not be consulted. The nomination will be 
forced upon him, they say, because unless Mr. Roosevelt is nomi- 
nated the Republicans will be in grave peril of losing the next 
Presidency, and Mr. Roosevelt, who is a patriot, who believes 
that only the Republicans are fit‘to govern and that the election 
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of a Democratic President will mean disaster to the country 
will, when he is convinced that he alone can avert this calamity, 
not shirk his duty or seek to evade his responsibility. When 
asked why Mr. Taft should be set aside, or what Mr. Taft has 
done that does not merit approval, these men say that Mr. Tait, 
while well-meaning and honest, has not succeeded in arousing 
popular imagination, and has not proved his devotion to the 
Roosevelt ‘‘ policies,” a nebulous expression to define a faith 
that has no creed. 

This movement to exult Mr. Roosevelt and to correspondingly 
discredit President Taftis thought to bear a good many earmarks 
of a manufactured movement to keep alive the Roosevelt enthu- 
siasm, and it is somewhat significant that many of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
friends, who expected favours from Mr. Taft and were dis- 
appointed, are loudest and most active in their disparagement 
of Mr. Taft and in creating the impression that the success of 
the party at the next election depends upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination. Not that Mr. Roosevelt can be held responsible 
for his friends. Unless Mr. Taft voluntarily declines again to be 
a candidate—and as yet there is nothing to indicate what his 
course will be—we may look forward to an exciting contest in the 
next convention. Because an attempt will be made to nominate 
Mr. Roosevelt, and it will be resisted by some of the most in- 
fluential men in the Republican party, who for various reasons 
dislike Mr. Roosevelt. Whether following Mr. Roosevelt's 
nomination under the circumstances there would be a split in the 
Republican party that might lead to Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat, 
cannot, of course, be predicted. That has happened before. 
Candidates have been defeated because they were the choice of 
a faction and not of the party, and because, from a party stand- 
point, defeat was regarded as the lesser of two evils. 


The nomination is a little more than two years off, and much 
may happen in that time, although it is the custom in America 
to discuss nominations and candidates almost as soon as the last 
election has ended; but nothing augurs well for continued 
Republican success—unless it be continued Democratic imbe- 
cility, which just now is the greatest asset the Republicans have. 
The growing feeling against the unpopularity of the Speaker and 
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the rules of the House of Representatives, which I explained to 
your readers a short time ago, took concrete form on the nine- 
teenth of last month, when a combination of Democrats and 
‘‘ Insurgent’? Republicans were able to depose the Speaker from 
the chairmanship of the Committee on Rules and to provide for 
the election of a new Committee, of which the Speaker is not 
permitted to be a member. This is the heaviest blow that has 
yet been struck at the power of the Speaker, and upsets the 
practice of the last half-century. Following the action of the 
House, the Speaker offered to tender his resignation, so that the 
new majority could elect a presiding officer more in harmony 
with its views, which would have compelled either the ‘ Insur- 
gents’’ to vote for a Democrat or the Democrats to vote for an 
‘‘Insurgent,” but as neither Democrats nor “Insurgents” were 
prepared to cut adrift from their old party affiliations, at the 
critical moment the “Insurgents” voted with the ‘‘ Regular” 
Republicans to retain Mr. Cannon in the Speakership. For the 
moment there is peace, but it is only a patched-up truce. The 
“* Insurgents” are still denouncing Mr. Cannon and “ Cannonism,” 
and the “Regulars” are with equal vehemence denouncing the 
reptilian “ Insurgents” as traitors who haven’t the courage to 
be Democrats, although they are willing to assist the Democrats 
to make war on their own party. 

Meantime, if straws indicate anything, the tide is running 
against the Republicans. All the by-elections in the past year 
have gone against the Republicans, either in the way of heavily 
reduced majorities or in the loss of seats formerly held by Repub- 
licans; and the most severe Republican defeat thus encountered 
came a couple of weeks ago, when at a Massachusetts by-election 
caused by the death of the Republican member, who was returned 
to Congress with a majority of more than 14,000 in 1908, the 
Democratic candidate carried the district by a majority of almost 
6000—a district that has never before sent a Democrat to Con- 
gress. The Republicans explain their defeat by saying that 
their candidate was unpopular, and that the recent agitation 
against the high cost of living and the misrepresentations 
regarding the tariff caused many Republicans, working men 
especially, to vote for the Democrat. One explanation is as 
good as another, but if working men vote against a Republican 
candidate in one district, it is probable to say the least, that the 
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same reasons will operate to make them vote against Republican 
candidates in other districts. 

There is a by-election to be held on the nineteenth of this 
month which every decent person hopes will go against the 
Republicans. With the incredible stupidity and defiant insolence 
of public opinion so characteristic of bosses there has been nomi- 
nated for Congress from one of the New York districts a former 
State Senator who has been accused of accepting a bribe. The 
charge was made before the committee of the New York Legis- 
lature now engaged in investigating bribery and corruption, yet 
in the face of such a serious reflection upon the man’s moral 
character he is able to secure the nomination for Congress. 
Unfortunately the district at the last election gave a Republican 
majority of 10,000, so there is little hope of the Democrat being 
successful.* 


President Taft continues to take the country into his confi- 
dence, and to tell it that being President isn’t all thatit’s cracked 
up to be. This is somewhat different from the majority of his 
predecessors, who have expatiated on the greatness of the office, 
and conveyed the idea that any man would be only too glad to 
suffer a little temporary inconvenience for the sake of present 
power and prospectivefame. Mr. Taft, with refreshing frankness, 
admitted that there are times when he wished he could exchange 
the power of the Presidency and its never-ending criticism for 
the serenity and philosophical calm of the Bench. In New York, 
the other day, he made a short address at the Press Club, in the 
course of which he said: 

This being President of the United States presents a good many new 
sensations to one who came into the office under the conditions that surrounded 
my coming in. I had been on. the bench for twelve years, and I think the 
bench the only place in the country—in the United States at least—that is 
free from severe criticism by the Press. 

And having had that sort of training it is a little hard for me to get used 
to any other kind of treatment. I am being educated, but there are times at 


the White House when you are exercising what is supposed to be the power of 
the Presidency when you get really very discouraged. 


Mr. Taft showed that he keenly feels criticism, which is very 
well known in Washington. “Things don’t go right,” he said. 


* Nevertheless, the Democrats have since captured this Republican stronghold, 
thus confirming our correspondent’s view as to “ the swing of the pendulum.” 
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Motives are misconstrued, and at such times he went for a long 
walk, and was able to say to himself that at least his picture 
would be in the White House; and then when he returned home, 
and looked at the pictures of his predecessors, he wasn’t sure 
even that was a consolation. Mr. Taft has been criticised for the 
frequent journeys he makes to deliver addresses, and he defended 
himself, and acknowledged that it was a relief to forget his cares 
for a few hours, and to go to a city where he would be treated 
with consideration, and be made to feel that people were really 
glad to see him. . 


This travelling business, I believe [he said], has been made the subject of 
some criticism. Well, I ama traveller. I got into the Presidency by travel- 
ling, and I can’t get over the habit. When you are being hammered, as some- 
times I have been in Washington, not only by the Press, but by members of 
your own party in Washington, and one feels that there isn’t anything quite 
right that he can do, the pleasure of going out into the country, of going into 
a city that hasn’t seen a President for twenty years, and then makes a fuss 
over him, in order to prove to him that there is somebody that does not know 
of his defects, is a pleasure that I don’t like to forego. 


The investigations of the charges brought by Mr. Pinchot, 
the former chief forester, against Mr. Ballinger, the Secretary of 
the Interior, which has been in progress for the past two months 
and may last no one knows how much longer, has lost all interest 
for the public because it has long been seen that Mr. Pinchot 
had no ground for his accusations against Mr. Ballinger, and the 
great sensations that were promised have not materialised. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Ballinger was arraigned for having 
improperly permitted the acquisition of immensely valuable 
mining lands by a syndicate, and it was insinuated that his 
motives were corrupt and that he was unfit to be a member 
of the Cabinet. The President was compelled to dismiss Mr. 
Pinchot, not because he brought these charges, but because he 
was insubordinate and reflected upon the President. Mr. Pinchot, 
who is a man of large wealth which he inherited from his father, 
assisted by Mr. Garfield, Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Interior, has carried on an active campaign to discredit Mr. 
Taft’s administration. 

Both Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Garfield have appeared before the 
joint Congressional Committee appointed to conduct the investi- 
gation, but neither has been able to prove his case, much to the 
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disappointment of their partisans, who confidently expected 
amazing revelations that would drive Mr. Ballinger out of the 
Cabinet, rehabilitate Mr. Pinchot, and make Mr. Garfield a 
popular idol. Nothing of the kind has happened. Both men 
made a bad impression in the witness chair. Mr. Pinchot, 
before testifying, read a statement of what he proposed to prove. 
It was really an indictment of Secretary Ballinger and justified 
all that had been said of Mr. Ballinger’s unfitness, but Mr. 
Pinchot, like Mr. Garfield later, “thought” and “believed” and 
was ‘‘under the impression,” but neither was able to produce 
evidence damaging to Mr. Ballinger’s reputation. 

Mr. Pinchot is highly respected for his excellent intentions, 
but he is a theoretic extremist who is so carried away by his 
ideals that he is apt to do injustice to any one who does not 
agree with him, and, like all men of an unsuspicious nature, 
easily imposed upon. Consequently there is all the more regret 
that Mr. Pinchot, who has been a useful public servant, should 
have given encouragement to Mr. Ballinger’s detractors and 
taken part in an agitation for which there was no warrant. 


Mr. Taft and other eminent men have repeatedly called 
attention to the disrespect in which the law is held, the long 
delays in the administration of justice, and the extent to which 
technicalities are employed to enable the criminal to escape his 
just deserts. Apparently the purpose of American judges is not 
to do justice and swiftly to punish the wrong-doer, but to give 
every encouragement to the ingenious attorney to find some 
technical loophole to permit his client to escape the law’s meshes. 
A writer in one of the magazines has brought together some of 
the trivial reasons that in the opinion of judges were sufficient 
ground for quashing indictments or for granting a new trial. 
Thus a man was charged with murder, and the indictment 
described the crime as having been committed on a “public 
road.” His counsel succeeded in having the indictment quashed 
because, although the road had for many years been used as a 
public highway, it had never been formally “dedicated” to the 
State. In another indictment the correct date of the crime was 
mentioned, but the indictment was held defective because the 
crime should have been deseribed as having been committed “on 
or about” a certain date. Because an indictment for murder 
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charged that the deed had been committed ‘unlawfully and 
with malice” instead of “with malice aforethought” the de- 
fendant’s demurrer was sustained. Perhaps one of the most 
ridiculous decisions rendered, which is a direct invitation to dis- 
honest men to be dishonest without risk of punishment, was that 
of a tribunal hitherto as highly respected as the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, a State whose judiciary has always been held 
in high regard by the country. A man engaged a taxicab, and 
when he reached his destination refused to pay his fare, and was 
fined $20 in the police court. An appeal was taken, and finally 
came before the Supreme Court, the ground of the appeal being 
that the statute which provided for the protection of owners of 
public carriages plying for hire made no mention of taxicabs or 
automobiles, the omission of course being explained by the fact 
that the law was passed before taxicabs or automobiles were 
thought of. Counsel for the taxicab company argued that it 
was the intention of the law-makers to provide for the payment 
of fare in any public conveyance that took a passenger to his 
destination, and as taxicabs were under the same municipal 
regulations and police control as horse-drawn vehicles, they were 
entitled to the same protection, and should be afforded the same 
redress when imposed upon. Seemingly good law and sound 
logic and convincing to the layman, but savouring too much of 
common sense and too little of technicality to suit American 
judicial interpretation, for the learned justices of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts (justifying that impertinent observation 
of the irreverent observer who remarked that “the law is an 
ass”’) delivered themselves of this judicial gem: 

While such vehicle may be called a carriage in the broad sense that it is 
used to carry persons and property, it is not commonly referred to as a carriage, 
but is distinguished from “ carriage” by another name, designating a vehicle of 
an entirely different character. We are of the opinion that automobiles are 
not included in this statute. 

Little wonder that the thing least respected of all is the law, 
and that the courts are looked upon by scoundrels with money 
enough to engage smart lawyers as a convenient place in which 
to receive immunity for their crimes. 

A. Maurice Low. 


FOOD DUTIES AND COUNTRY 
ELECTIONS 


THE question of reeonciling electors in rural areas to a readjust- 
ment of the existing Food Taxation is one still worthy of attention, 
despite the success of Tariff Reform in country constituencies at the 
last Election. Ever since the movement began Food Duties have 
proved an occasion of offence—to the cowards a stumbling-block 
and to the all-wise foolishness. They represent, as it were, the 
final fence, the last big water jump of the Birmingham Grand 
National, which so many have funked and at which nota few 
have fallen. But the race cannot be won without clearing them. 
They indeed are an integral part of the programme, and but 
for them Mr. Chamberlain would never have wandered out alone 
into the wilderness to fight the last and greatest fight of his 
life. He urged them in order to secure Preference with the 
Colonies. After six years’ stormy debate and experience Tariff 
Reformers urge them still but with a further object—to secure 
money. The impulse of the movement may have become more 
material, but the movement itself is none the less urgent. Once 
more Le Revenu cest l’état, and while revenue continues to be 
required its sources do not continue to increase. Without some 
alteration in the principles of levy, without (as Tariff Reformers 
believe) a revision of the duties upon food, the coffers of the 
Exchequer cannot comfortably be filled. The reason is not far 
to seek. 

We hear much nowadays about the taxation of wealth. We 
are for ever being invited to relieve the poor man of his poverty 
by relieving the rich man of his purse; and slack-minded vision- 
aries or soulless demagogues spare no pains to deceive the 
ignorant and to truckle to the taste of thieves. But every sane 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows that revenue is not to be got 
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merely by taxing the rich. Just as the wise shopkeeper caters 
to and wants as clients the million rather than the millionaire, 
so too with the wise tax-gatherer. It is idle to attempt to tax 
Rockefellers alone. There are not enough of them to go round. 
A brimming exchequer can only be guaranteed by imposts upon 
those who really have the money; %.e. the nation. Of course 
the foreigner not only will but can be taxed his share, but when 
the country is asked to contribute then let every man do so, and 
upon a basis fair to himself. And the only fair basis upon 
which to raise revenue is to tax human beings upon their power 
of purchase, upon what is academically called their consumptive 
capacity. It is folly to clap duties upon luxuries only which 
none but the lucky can afford. We do not swallow motor-cars 
for breakfast or like the Queen of old drink pearls in our wine: 
we do not even make a practice of buying clothes and boots and 
shoes day in and day out; but daily, almost hourly, we eat and 
drink—all of us bread, most of us tea, not a few of us beer. 
And the far-seeing Chancellor of the future will spread wide his 
net and make narrow its meshes, so as to tax each one of us 
according to what each can afford. The duties need not be 
severe; not one of them should penalise consumption. But on 
the other hand they must allow no purchaser to escape, not even 
he who eschews tobacco, and certainly not the man who flaunts 
the blue ribbon of total abstinence upon an ample waistcoat. 

So that admittedly food must be taxed; and in approaching 
country electors the problem resolves itself into a task of proving, 
not that food taxation is necessary, but only a different form of 
it than that which at present prevails. 

The fear of new food duties is naturally a near one to the 
working classes. It is easy to understand that those forlorn folk, 
who tremble upon the brink of daily want, must view the 
chance of even a trifling rise in the price of what they buy as not 
worth risking. So that the “dear food”’ cry was a tremendous 
asset to Radicalism in 1906. Coupled to the land campaign it 
should have proved, in the nature of things electoral, irresistible 
in 1910. One wonders in cold blood how that trumpet call “ Tax 
the Land and not the Loaf” failed to lay low the walls of the 
Unionist citadel three months ago. It suffices here, however, to 
inquire why it did not succeed in rural areas. 
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One clear reason emerges. There prevails in the country 
no such poverty as in the towns. Cases of distress of course 
exist, but in the country there is no large body of people 
permanently beneath the black shadow and in daily fear for 
food. Employment is regular even if wages are low, and the 
labourer instinctively is aware that come what may he has 
a friend at the worst in the squire, the parson, or some village 
dignitary who will see him through. The cry of dear bread, 
therefore, is not instinct with terror in the country as in the 
towns. 

The land campaign failed in the country for other reasons. It 
was engineered to cast odium upon the “rich” landlord and the 
“wicked ’? Duke. In the towns it achieved some success. Firstly, 
because most cities can produce examples of tribute levied by an 
alien landlord and anomalies in connection with urban values. 
Secondly, because the urban landlord, far from being a “‘ present 
help” in town life, is more often than not an absentee obsession: 
and being unknown is unliked. In the country, on the contrary, 
most people know the local land owner, and generally he is liked. 
So that when some hireling tub-thumper descends and tells his 
rustic audience that all Dukes are thieves and most landlords 
robbers, they call that tub-thumper with bucolic exactness a liar. 
They know their Duke far better than any imported alien paid by 
the Budget League. And they like him. He shares the same 
taste for sports, he plays the same games, and he indulges the 
same vices. How can they dislike the man who often has halloed 
the same fox and whom time and again they may have bowled 
out middle stump on the village green. He probably is their best 
friend. When therefore village folk are told that the squire is a 
robber and that the Budget will deprive him of ill-gotten gains, 
they refuse to believe the first part and can be shown the false- 
ness of the second. Because in the nature of the case there can 
be no urban values in agricultural land. Agricultural land 
escapes new direct taxation under the Budget. So that even if 
the local landlord is loathed, Mr. Lloyd George is doing nothing 
to help the labourer vent his spite. In other words the rustic 
has the spectacle of a county magnate owning many acres of 


agricultural land and not paying a farthing more tax for it 
under the Budget than before. 
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Conceive a Unionist candidate’s opportunity therefore in 
laying bare Radical professions. 

These Liberals [he can justly tell his audience] cry aloud that they will tax 
the rich man’s land: and yet the one rich man you know, who owns the soil 
you till and every cottage you dwell in goes scot free. Even the rich men of 


the towns are only asked to pay half a million a year. While you, the toilers, 
are taxed sixty millions upon what you eat and drink and smoke. 


The labourer dislikes idle professions and offers unfulfilled. 
He cannotstomach the notion of land taxes which omit the only 
landlord he knows. He never forgave the cheap-food promises 
of 1906. That unfulfilled promise lost far more votes to 
Radicalism than Old Age Pensions won for it in the country. 
Liberals promised the big loaf and only supplied the big price: 
and argue how they might Hodge saw well to it that those who 
took the credit for the cheap loaf in 1906 bore the blame of the 
dear one in 1910. 

In this way the tables have been turned in agricultural con- 
stituencies, and the Liberal Government stands out as the 
Universal Provider, the Whiteley of High Prices. This has done 
more than any positive act on the part of Tariff Reformers to 
pave the way for a duty upon wheat and other food-stufis. For 
not enly has it tarred Free Traders with the brush designed for 
their adversaries, but above all it has blunted the sensibilities of 
the labouring masses to a rise in prices and made them familiar 
with an experience no Fiscal Reformer expects under his policy. 
This negative advantage has made up for what Tariff Reform 
lacks in practical allurement to the rustic. He suffers so little 
from loss of employment, that the promise of “more work” 
falls upon deaf ears. He will not recognise either that what 
benefits the farmer will benefit him. He has even been known 
to vote against his employer, so strained are the relations in 
some counties between farmer and labourer. In fact, in the 
long catalogue of prospective taxes one alone spells certain 
electoral advantage everywhere on the land. The idea that a 
tax on flour will mean cheaper feeding-stuffs for pig-breeders 
must have its effect so long as labourers continue to keep pigs 
and while offals remain as dear as the wheat of which they are 
a coarse by-product. And the value of the arguments which 
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result from this tax lie in this, that here at last is a concrete 
instance, something tangible to the labourer, in Tariff Reform. 

Town-birds cannot easily gauge the calibre of the bucolic 
mind. While it contains wits, those wits are seldom nimble. 
No abstract argument is therefore the slightest use in a village 
gathering. A speaker may elaborate the law of increasing 
returns with the subtlety of one of the far-famed fourteen 
professors, and leave his hamlet audience cold as ice. Nothing 
but knock-down granite facts avail. Hodge must see and feel, 
before he believes. The candidate who woos his support had 
better leave his book-lore on the door-mat ere he enter the 
village-hall, and make that village the theatre of interest and 
its green the temporary cockpit of the world. And rather 
than summon examples from the wheatfields round Winnipeg or 
the grain-growers on the Volga, let him pick out the parish 
allotment holders or Hodge’s own particular potato-patch. 
Thus alone is the labourer to be won. 

To-day the political problem is one of finance. We find each 
party in the State trumpeting for more money, and we find the 
one party in power impotent to supply it. The Budget stands 
revealed as bankrupt as the South Sea Bubble. Now, too, that 
Old Age Pensions are an accomplished fact, and that for the 
first time in our history the working classes have fingered Govern- 
ment cash, they too have joined the motley band of treasure- 
hunters. Like Oliver Twist, they ask for more. They desire 
legitimate, as well as illegitimate, extensions of the Old Age 
Pension scheme, and they feel that nothing extra can be wrung 
from Mr. Lloyd George. Far from being grateful, they are 
disappointed with their pensions, and one grievance covers a 
multitude of benefits. They see that while Liberals profess to 
tax the rich and merely succeed in plundering the poor, Tariff 
Reformers have a definite scheme of making a third party-—the 
foreigner—pay. It can be illustrated to Tom Smith in his very 
village of All-Muggleton. He can be shown that a ton of the 
potatoes he grew in All-Muggleton would be charged 10s. before 
he could sell them in Germany, and 37s. 6d. before he could 
dispose of them in America: while either of these countries could 
come and sell their potatoes in All-Muggleton, and steal his 


only market from him. “If I tax that foreigner,” he argues, 
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“‘T shall share in the spoil.” And he really hates the foreigner. 
Country folk instinctively distrust a stranger, quite apart from 
any question of competition. They regard even a visitor from 
the next county as an outcast and an alien, and the reality of 
foreign importation need only be brought home to them in order 
to unlock forces undreamable in the towns. 

Of course, opportunities of concrete illustration are scarce in 
the country as compared with the towns. It is comparatively 
easy to make the idea of foreign importation live in industrial 
centres. Mr. Chamberlain himself “localised” with signal 
success in his speeches ; and by addressing himself to the chief 
occupation of the City he spoke in managed at all times to make 
his cause understood. By this means a public question becomes 
a personal affair. The difficulty of following suit in rural areas 
lies in the fact that one common occupation prevails and 
admits of no sub-division according to county and place, with 
the result that any policy affecting agriculture remains a public 
one, and can only, with great pains, be narrowed down into 
something of special and private import to individuals. 

If a constituency boasts Small Holdings the Tariff Reform 
case is naturally stronger. Because, in a sentence, a Small 
Holding converts a labourer from a consumer into a producer. 
But even in a country constituency without Small Holders, Tariff 
Reform can be made a living gospel. 

Let one instance from a seat won to Tariff Reform at the 
last election suffice. This seat was lostin 1906 by the Unionists, 
owing to the cry of Chinese labour and rye bread. Labour was 
to be yellow and bread was to be black, and, alas! the electors 
proved green in believing it. Now, it was found that the cry of 
Chinese Labour, although dead in its effect, lingered on long after 
that election—an unsavoury memory to all. The word “Chinese,” 
in fact, had acquired a dreadsignificance, and needed only a change 
of venue and marriage to some local grievance in order to play 
as prominent a part on behalf of the Unionists as it had against 
them four years previously. Moreover, it was discovered that 
if one industry predominated among the electors in the division, 
it was undoubtedly that of pig-breeding. The task, therefore, 
resolved itself into simply this: Could the evils of foreign dump- 
ing be demonstrated by examples ‘in the pig trade, and could an 
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attempt be made at the same time to evoke all the delicate 
associations which clustered round the name ‘‘ Chinese” ? 

The foreigner was kind, and not long before the election he sent 
over into England some four thousand odd carcases of Chinese pork, 
7 per cent. of which was found to be unfit for human food. But 
the Liberal Government was even kinder. For it instantly issued 
an order from the Board of Agriculture closing every pig-market 
in the division in question, owing to the death during the previous 
months of a few pigs from so-called swine fever. Could there 
be a better object-lesson of Free Trade indifference to home 
needs? Londoners who are independent of pork profits may 
not appreciate the issue, but it became vital to the pig-breeders 
in that constituency. So much so that men would gather on 
market-days to denounce the latest importation of Celestial food, 
and raise loud voices and freckled fists to heaven in vengeance on 
a Government which chose to treat aliens in China better than 
Englishmen at home. 

There can be no question that Tariff Reform with the food 
duties can be made plain and acceptable in country constituencies 
if only trouble is taken. The sorrow is that candidates and 
members should confine themselves largely to a policy of negation, 
and seldom to one of direct affirmation. Tariff Reformers were 
beaten in 1906 by falsehoods, and little else; as a Party they 
were kept from power this time by carefully stirred-up class 
hatred and further mendacities. How much longer will Unionists 
tamely accept the position of defence only, and when will they, 
as a Party, carry the fight for food taxes into the enemy’s camp 
and expose them as the worst offenders of all ? 

The truth is that while modern politics have altered, the 
“official Tory candidate” remains the same. He remains the 
distant, aloof politician of the late Victorian era, who fears a 
rough and tumble with his adversaries lest he lose his dignity in 
the contest. This may win him respect from doddering local 
leaders, but it is certain to lose him the votes of his constituents. 
Nowadays a man must leave his pedestal of self-importance, and 
find his feet himself, and fight for a seat. Electors will no longer 
accept him on his own valuation, let alone because he happens 
to be somebody’s elder son and out of a job. He must “ buffet 
@ path” to their favour. The royal road has long been trodden 
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down and effaced. It no longer suffices the Unionist candidate 
to be described in the local Press as ‘“‘neatly dressed and a 
perfect gentleman,” for the man they call “a perfect gentle- 
man” in modern politics is very often a perfect ass. And 
while there is nothing inconsistent with English honesty in hard 
hitting, there is nothing particularly refined in taking things 
lying down. 

Not that appeal can ever effectively be made to men’s practi- 
cal needs only and not also to their sentiment. Mr. Dooley tells 
us that eloquent perorations are useless, and that it is idle ever 
to address sentiments to posterity, seeing that posterity does not 
vote until after the poll has closed. But no great cause was ever 
won upon a merely material appeal. Tariff Reform, however 
justly a practical business policy, cherishes before all a touch of 
idealism which comes to consecrate its commercial aspects. 
Country folk areas attentive to that note of poetry in the ideal of 
Empire as any one else. Theirs is such a simple religious nature 
that they require even in politics the dream, without which a 
people perisheth. 

What a chance here for the ardent Imperialist! The villages 
of our land are scattered and many, but there must be few which 
have not at some time or another launched a cargo, however 
frail, of flesh and blood to the Colonies. It cannot be difficult 
to kindle interest among the old folk in these children whose 
call yearly and daily deepens and quickens from the uttermost 
parts of the earth. And this the most human may prove the 
deciding factor when Tariff Reform is again put to the test: 
because it is a fact which of itself can save the Imperial idea. 


OxivER LockER LAMPSON. 
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In the National Review for April, I recorded some reflections 
upon world travel, and advanced the contention that a journey 
round the world should be a leisurely progress, only to be 
undertaken by people who have already had considerable experi- 
ence in travelling. I further suggested that it was better to see 
a little of Europe, to know one or two countries fairly well, 
before turning towards the morning light of the Hast. I gave 
some hints about journeys in the Balkans, in Egypt, and else- 
where, and added some notes upon the best way to travel in the 
Orient; but considerations of space inexorably compelled me to 
stop short at the Suez Canal. I now resume the imaginary 
pilgrimage. 

India is a country that one could not see properly in many 
lifetimes. If you have lived there for a year you think you 
know all about it; but if you have lived there thirty years you 
begin to realise how little you really know. Let that be a 
chastening thought for those ingenuous gentlemen who, in 
Parliament and in the newspapers, explain, after a six weeks’ 
scamper through the country, how India should be governed. 
The usual tourist route to Agra and Delhi, Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, Jeypore and Gwalior, Benares and Calcutta and Darjeeling, 
is no doubt the best for those who have only limited time; but 
how much of India that leaves unvisited ! A whole “‘ cold weather” 
might be spent in the peninsula of Kathiawar alone. The Girnar 
mountain at Junagadh, crowned with Jain temples, is worth a 
long journey to see; yet probably not a dozen travellers from 
Europe go there in twelve months. No one can comprehend the 
variety of India who has not seen something of the North-West 
frontier, or at least traversed the formidable gorge of the Khyber, 
that strait and sinister gate through which army after army has 
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poured to achieve the conquest of India. The whole of the northern 
Punjab has a special charm for Englishmen, and Lahore has the 
most picturesque bazaar in India. The Peshawar bazaar may 
be the meeting-place of half the races of Asia, but it cannot 
compare with the narrow winding streets and overhanging 
balconies of Lahore. On the other side of India, beyond the 
brimming Ganges and the wide Brahmaputra, lie vast regions 
which are unknown territory to the tourist, and perhaps to all 
save a handful of Bengal officials. Yet the man who has not 
seen a little of Eastern Bengal has still much to learn about 
India. If yougo south to the Madras Presidency, with its palms 
and its rich fiel:'s, you are in another land, and begin to realise 
the cardinal truth that India is not one country, but many 
countries. Kashmir is a place apart, only to be visited in com- 
fort in the summer-time; and Burma is so unlike India that it 
deserves a special visit. 

No one should be deterred from going to India by reports of 
unrest or of plague. The unrest is there, no doubt, but the 
casual traveller sees no trace of it. India is far safer for the 
stranger than many parts of London after dark, or than Paris or 
Marseilles; and the tourist is no more likely to contract plague 
than he is to develop housemaids’ knee. The cases of plague, 
even among resident Europeans, have been singularly few. Rail- 
way travelling is comfortable enough on the main lines, and 
restaurant cars are increasing in number. The newest expresses 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are worthy of comparison 
with the best trains in Europe, and they contain excellent baths. 
Unfortunately, all the Indian lines are not so progressive as the 
Great Indian Peninsula. For instance, the Hast Indian Railway 
is the most petted and the most unenterprising railway in India; 
and the Calcutta Express, when it reaches the East Indian system, 
will set you down at Asansol, quite near the capital, to partake 
of a breakfast from which an Eskimo would revolt. You 
must take the rough with the smooth, however, if you wish to see 
India; and he is a wise man who eats as little as possible at any 
refreshment room in the Punjab. There are a few good hotels 
in India, notably at Bombay, Delhi, and Lucknow; but Calcutta 
still lacks a really modern hotel, and travel in India is not yet 
organised in the Egyptian fashion. The typical life of India, 
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by the way, is not in the cities at all, but in the rural districts 
off the beaten track; and if you chance to know a district 
collector or a forest officer, and he invites you to spend a few 
days with him in camp during his cold-weather wanderings, do 
not miss such an invaluable opportunity. 

If the traveller really wants to leave the well-trodden routes, 
he might try the Persian Gulf, which is readily accessible from 
Bombay, and is probably the cradle of that older civilisation 
whence the Sumerians sprang. The Gulf is full of wonders 
undreamed of by the ordinary tourist. There are deep moun- 
tainous fiords on the coast of Oman rarely penetrated by a ship’s 
keel; there are the Pearl Islands and the Pirate Coast; there is 
Ormuz, where the Portuguese flourished and sweated and fell; 
there are the mouldering sites of forgotten cities where junks 
traded in the days when the Chinese sailed all the Eastern seas; 
there is Gerrha, the reputed earliest home of the Phoenicians, on 
the Arabian side, still unregarded by archeologists; and there is 
Basra with its date-palms, and Baghdad, far up the Tigris, with 
its memories of the Khalifs. Mr. David Hogarth said a year or 
so ago, in a lecture, that there was ‘‘a very interesting and 
compact piece of geographical work to be done on Ras Musendam, 
which would make a minor reputation for a bold and hardy 
explorer.” Ras Musendam is the huge iron-bound promontory 
which stands like a sentinel at the entrance to the Gulf. He 
would indeed be a bold and hardy man who sought to explore 
that abomination of desolation, where the volcanic rocks radiate 
a terrific heat. I have landed there, and I know. But most parts 
of the Gulf are reasonably accessible to the traveller; and if a 
man is enterprising enough to charter a dhow (as many an old 
Anglo-Indian used to do) and spend from November to March 
in cruising in that inland sea where great sailors from Nearchus 
to Baffin have voyaged, I can promise him an interesting time. 

But I must borrow the Magic Carpet, and whirl in a trice 
from the Erythrean Sea to China, merely remarking, in passing, 
that I have no great love for Singapore, and think it is best seen 
over the stern of a ship. China has not the subtle glamour of 
Egypt or the infinite variety of India, but it is more interesting 
than either country as a potential factor in the world’s future. 
It is the country most worth studying at the present day by 
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those who seek to understand and appreciate world movements, 
Those 450 millions of the most industrious people on earth, more 
will be heard of them yet, though in the field of trade and 
commerce rather than in aggressive warfare. Men say that the 
awakening of China is slow, but is that really the case? In my 
limited knowledge of the country, I have seen it in the days 
when it only possessed a single short railway, and I have seen it 
gradually becoming covered with a network of iron ways. China 
is developing at a rate that is astonishingly rapid, considering 
her long sleep, which was not really sleep at all, but only an 
unwillingness to change her ways. 

Time spent at Hong-kong is never wasted, though Hong-kong 
is not China. It has the most beautiful and picturesque harbour 
I have ever seen; yet the Hong-kong people do not appreciate 
it, being engrossed in the pursuit of the diminishing dollar. It 
has not the extent of Sydney harbour, but it is far more mag- 
nificent, because it is backed by mountains; and the innumerable 
junks and sampans give it special characteristics to which 
Sydney can never attain. The business quarter of Hong-kong 
is changing out of all recognition, and its vast new blocks of 
offices and shops are as Occidental as Birmingham. But I have 
never ceased to prophesy that retribution will overtake the 
Europeans of Hong-kong for their criminal neglect of their own 
advantages. The day will come when the rich Chinese will be 
occupying all the available sites on the cool summit of the Peak, 
and allsave the richest of the Europeans will swelter on July nights 
in the city below. Then, when it is too late, the Europeans will 
want to burn in effigy the official who punctured a fatal hole in 
the Peak Reservation Bill. 

No one should leave Hong-kong without paying a visit to 
Canton, perhaps the most remarkable city in China. The first 
sight of the river and creeks with its swarming boat population, 
the first walk through the incredibly narrow streets, give an in- 
effaceable impression of the teeming multitudes of the Flowery 
Land. Of all the places I have ever seen, Canton is most vividly 
imprinted on my mind. Shanghai is being even more rapidly 
transformed than Hong-kong, and when one looks at its fine new 
hotels and public buildings, and the crowded native city beyond, 
one wonders what will be the ultimate fate of a settlement so 
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unique and exotic. Much the same reflection is inevitable in 
Peking, when one contemplates the Legations, planted nowadays 
like an alien fortress, armed and embrasured and garrisoned, 
within the walls of a great capital. Peking is politically engross- 
ing, but to me it has not the same human interest as Canton. 

If, however, your footsteps lead you to Peking, do not fail to 
visit the tombs of the Ming Emperors, twenty miles to the north 
of the city. They stand, quiet and deserted, a series of vast 
structures built around a huge amphitheatre of hills. I know 
no sepulchre more majestic or grandiose in conception; its 
very desolation conveys a sense of eternal solitude. The 
journey to the Great Wall may now be made by rail, and the 
Nankau Pass has lost some of its old romance. There is more 
than one Wall, but in this region one Wall is very like another. 
In former days, to ride up the Pass, and to come upon the 
sudden vision of the massive structure cutting the sky-line, was 
to feel the real joy of travel. Down the pass came the caravans 
streaming in from Mongolia, camels and ponies, mules and 
donkeys, laden with produce, and every man willing to exchange 
the greetings of the road with the stranger. The Nankau and 
the Khyber Passes are two of the greatest highways of Asia. 
But China is an inexhaustible theme, and I have said nothing of 
the voyage up the Yangtse River in comfortable steamers, or of 
the railway from Peking to Hankow, which has done more than 
many bombardments to educate the Chinese in the advantages 
of Western methods of transportation. 

Japan is an enchanting country to travel in, though mainly 
by reason of its natural beauty. It is a feast of colour. You 
retain memories of vivid garments seen against the delicate 
green of young rice crops; of stone pines on precipitous hill- 
sides; of the glories of the cherry blossom in April; of little 
tea-gardens, softly radiant with wisteria; of gorges clothed with 
pink azaleas; of Fuji the incomparable, with its crown of snow; 
of picturesque temples, and the cryptomerias and shrines of 
Nikko; of Fuji again, mirrored in the blue of Lake Hakone, 
and of music in the early summer evenings at Kioto. The path 
of the tourist, even in the remoter districts, is made smooth by 
the admirable Welcome Society. Yet, unless one happens to be 
very specially accredited, I fancy that most people leave Japan 
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with the vague feeling that they have not seen behind the veil. 
The true springs of Japan’s greatness are not readily discerned 
by the casual traveller. If you are content to see and to enjoy 
externals, there is no more delightful land to roam in; but do 
not hope to understand the genius of Japan without long resi- 
dence. Even on the eve of the war, when I happened to be 
there, one could trace hardly any marked sign of the impending 
strife. Travel in Japan is so easy and so comfortable that 
detailed hints are almost unnecessary. Living is rather dear in 
the resorts most frequented by foreigners, but cheap in the 
country districts; and in spite of the constant influx of Western 
Americans, with piles of dollars, prices are now lower than they 
were before the war. If you once give way to the almost 
irresistible temptation to buy curios in Japan, you are financially 
doomed. 

Travellers for pleasure still fight shy of the Siberian Railway. 
They think that the journey must be monotonous and exhausting, 
that they will get into trouble about their passports, or be 
arrested as spies, or be blown up by Nihilist bombs, or massacred 
in a pogrom. The fact is that, as European residents in the Far 
East are finding out, there is no better way home from the Orient 
than through Siberia. The trains are splendidly equipped, with 
fine bath-room, good food, admirable sleeping berths, and a 
comfortable lounge. At the same time, it must be said that the 
rolling stock is not so good as it was at first. The journey is not 
exhausting, because the pace is moderate, and there are plenty of 
opportunities for a stroll during the long and welcome stop- 
pages at the stations. My experience is that the Russian 
authorities do everything in their power to save the traveller 
annoyance, and that they are particularly courteous to 
Englishmen. They are eager to secure passenger traffic for 
their line, and through ‘travellers are invariably treated with 
great consideration. It is only in St. Petersburg that the 
innocent stranger is liable to be looked at askance. The 
language is no bar, for there is generally an official on the 
train who speaks French, and sometimes English. It is absurd 
to suppose that the journey is monotonous, for one encounters 
every variety of scenery. The gradual transition from East to 
West, from the blue-gowned Chinese of Manchuria to the rough- 
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booted peasant of Western Siberia, is an attractive study. In 
summer, for a brief space, Siberia is a land of flowers to an 
extent undreamed of in more southern climes. Every lonely 
valley amid the mountains of Trans-Baikalia is covered so thickly 
with flowers that it glows with colours like a Persian carpet. 
The voyage across Lake Baikal is a thing of the past, since the 
section around the southern end of the lake, with its thirty- 
eight tunnels, has now been completed ; but I pity the man who, 
in spring and summer at any rate, can travel day after day 
through the rich lands of South Manchuria, the plains beyond 
the Sungari, impressive by their very loneliness, and the 
mountains and forests of Siberia, with an untouched imagination. 
Who that has seen it could forget the spectacle of the bright 
domes and steeples of Krasnoiarsk flashing in the morning sun- 
light, across the broad bosom of the mighty Yenisei? And then 
the quick run down the Urals into Europe, past villages with 
their merry watermills, and little towns nestling in sheltered 
nooks, how it draws one’s thoughts onward towards home after 
a prolonged absence! The only dull part of the whole journey 
is across the black plains of Central Russia. 

I have wandered back into Europe almost without realising 
it, but I wanted to emphasise the point that Peking is now prac- 
tically as near to London as Bombay. No one thinks anything 
of a journey to India, but for some obscure and quite illogical 
reason, North China is still regarded as remote and difficult of 
access. There is really only one great region of the world to 
which, for the European, the word remoteness now applies, and 
that is Australasia. Whichever way one goes to the Antipodes, 
the voyage is a prolonged and monotonous business except for 
those to whom seafaring is a novelty. It will not be much better 
even when the Panama Canalis opened. At present the favourite 
route is still by way of Suez and Colombo, but the long stretch 
from Ceylon to Fremantle grows very tiresome, and the great 
Australian Bight frequently rivals the worst moods of the Bay 
of Biscay. 

Still, Iam often surprised that more English travellers do 
not visit Australia. The study of a great new Anglo-Saxon 
nation in the making is profoundly interesting, and Australia is 
by far the most agreeable of the oversea Dominions. Theclimate 
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in spring and autumn is delightful, and the warmth of an 
Australian welcome is worth crossing the world to experience. 
The people are as sunny as their skies, and it has often struck 
me in Australian cities that one rarely sees an unhappy face. 
The hotels in Australia are, with few exceptions, not conspicu- 
ously good or comfortable, but the food is always wholesome and 
well cooked. The main line expresses in New South Wales and 
Victoria are as finely designed, and can be as fast on occasion, 
as any trains in the world. The dining-car service is somewhat 
inadequate, for Australia has not yet quite emerged from the 
sandwich-at-a-counter stage; but it may be recorded in favour 
of Australian railways that they are steadily “scrapping” the 
old longitudinal sleeping cars on the American plan, and sub- 
stituting sleepers on the European principle, with local improve- 
ments. The Commonwealth is, in many other ways, ceasing to 
imitate America, because its people are beginning to perceive 
that it suffices to be Australian. 

There is a good deal of unnecessary jealousy between the 
great cities of Australia. Each has its own special qualities and 
characteristics, and each can afford to stand on its own merits. 
Sydney is already, and must always be, the greatest city of the 
southern hemisphere. It has coal within easy reach, and it has 
a harbour which, if not quite all that Sydney fancies it to be, is 
nevertheless sufficiently magnificent. Sydney has this remarkable 
quality, that it is quite unlike any other city in the world. No 
one can ever have truthfully said of Sydney: ‘‘This reminds 
me of such and such a place.” It has a glorious site, and an 
immeasurable future; but owing to its comparatively narrow 
thoroughfares, it is more imposing from |without than from 
within. Melbourne is a place of long vistas, of broad streets and 
fine buildings; but it has no distinctive external features, and 
might just as well be anywhere in Western Europe. Socially 
and intellectually, however, it is the Edinburgh of the south. 
Life is more bland and genial in Melbourne than in strenuous 
Sydney. Perth is still in the stage of rapid growth, and is a 
little unkempt and a little too fond of talking about gold-mines; 
but the approach to the city by way of the Swan River is 
impressive. Brisbane is hot and dusty and hopeful, but hardly 
a place to attract stray visitors, though it has a beautiful environ- 
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ment. The Australian city which most appeals to Englishmen is 
Adelaide. It is solid and prosperous, its life is not too whirling, 
it has magnificent open spaces, and the hills which lie within an 
hour’s drive contain a delightful series of retreats. I have no 
space to write of the attractions of life in the ‘“back-blocks,” 
but it is worth noting that the air of the vast spaces of Central 
Australia is peculiarly invigorating, and very beneficial for 
consumptives. 

No visitor to Australia should fail to visit Tasmania, the 
garden island of the southern hemisphere. Tasmania is not 
rich, in the money-grubbers’ acceptation of the word, though it 
has plenteous stores of copper and tin, and in a lesser degree of 
gold and silver; but it is rich in all those attributes which go to 
make life peaceful and contented and modestly prosperous. It 
has an ideal climate, never unduly hot, never severely cold. Go 
where you will in Tasmania, you are always within reach of 
some of the most glorious scenery in the world. All who visit 
the island feel its ineffaceable charm, and few leave it without 
wishing to stay there and grow apples for the rest of their days. 
Already the number of tourists visiting Tasmania shows a 
remarkable annual increase. It has this marked advantage 
over Australia, that by reason of its mild and equable temperature 
it can be visited with comfort by those whose seek to escape the 
rigours of an English winter. The interior, in the neighbourhood 
of the lakes, is stimulating even in the height of summer. 

The estuary of the Derwent, framed in verdure-clad hills, is a 
noble waterway; and Hobart itself has a magnificent background 
in the broad grim bulk of Mount Wellington, over 4000 feet high. 
Seen from Bellerive, the pretty waterside suburb across the water, 
the harbour looks like a lovely land-locked lake, and there is 
nothing on the mainland. which quite compares with the wide 
vistas of river and woodland scenery unfolded in a drive through 
the Domain at Hobart. Not a view in Herefordshire, not even 
Japan in the time of the cherry blossom, can surpass the land- 
scape of Southern Tasmania when the orchards are in bloom. 
To drive along the valley of the Huon River in the spring and 
early summer is like journeying in a warm green Arcadia dappled 
with broad patches of driven snow. 


I have preferred to write about Australia rather than Canada, 
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because, under the subtle stimulus of costly advertisements, the 
English Press is just now so full of Canada that one might fancy 
it was the only Dominion in the Empire. The Australians have, 
for me, this great superiority over the Canadians, that they are 
not perpetually talking about dollars. The people of Australia 
realise, what Canada is in danger of forgetting, that there are 
other things in life besides getting rich quick. Canada, too, has 
not quite the same genial kindliness as Australia. The climate, 
about which so much silence is preserved, tells upon the spirits 
of the people. Faces are paler and harder and more austere. 
Yet no one can profess to know the world who has not seen 
something of the marvellously rapid development which Canada 
is undergoing. It has immense possibilities, which even now 
are only dimly perceived. 

The enjoyment of travel in Canada is very much a matter of 
temperament. To me, for instance, the febrile unrest every- 
where visible is repellent, and even a short sojourn in such raw 
but complacent townships as Moose Jaw moves one to mingled 
laughter and tears; but I am bound to say that I only met one 
Englishman in Canada—and I questioned many—who did not 
emphatically declare that on no account would he return to 
England. British Columbia is, of course, by far the most attrac- 
tive province of Canada for the tourist. Vancouver is still in 
the throes of a land-boom which has lasted for years, and is 
apparently more than justified by results; but it repays close 
examination, for I believe it is probably destined to be the 
greatest city on the Pacific slope. All that has been said about 
the Rocky Mountains is justified, and the scenery of the Kicking 
Horse Pass is in its way incomparable. I think, however, that 
the region of innumerable small lakes this side of Winnipeg has 
an even greater charm. The long ride across Canada is very 
uncomfortable, because although the food and the observation 
cars are good, the companies still adhere to the abominable 
American system of sleeping-cars; but it is worth the trouble. 
Every country in the world has its drawbacks, and perhaps some 
day Canada will wake up and realise that it gives railway 
travellers the most pretentious but the most unsatisfactory 
accommodation in the British Empire. 


GEORGE GASCOYNE. 
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HACKNEY BREEDING 


Ir may be taken for granted that carriage-horses of quality and 
breeding will continue to command high prices in the market 
for many years to come; and that while the demand for such 
horses is maintained, the Hackney will be the breed to which 
farmers and breeders may most profitably devote their 
attention. 

It is significant that recent years have seen a steady advance, 
not only in the quality of the animals exhibited at the Hackney 
Horse Society’s Show in London and other leading horse shows, 
but in the degree of interest displayed by the general public in 
the breed; and it is certain that Hackney breeding has made 
remarkable strides during the last ten or fifteen years. 

This may seem to require explanation in view of the rapid 
increase recent years have witnessed in the popularity of motor- 
cars; it is true that some people have given up horses, to replace 
them by self-propelled vehicles, but I have reason to believe 
that the number of these is generally over-estimated; and we 
may be sure that those who have given up keeping horses were 
persons who took little interest in their stables and paid small 
attention to the stamp of animal which drew their carriages. 
Men who take a real interest in horseflesh continue horsekeeping, 
and these are the buyers of the good stock Hackney breeders 
can supply. 

The objects of the Society, founded five and twenty years 
ago, are to restore the old breed of roadster for which the 
Eastern counties of England were formerly so celebrated, to 
encourage and assist breeders in the endeavour to produce 
cartiage-horses, and to show the general public the merits of the 
breed. It may fairly be claimed that these aims have been 
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achieved; Hackney breeding, twenty-five years ago the hobby 
of the few, has now become the industry of the many. 

Horse-breeders have realised that it pays to breed a carriage- 
horse from Hackney stock; for if a market is not to be found 
amongst English buyers, the breeder can depend on finding a 
purchaser for a good animal among the foreign dealers and 
agents who take so many of our best horses of all breeds. 

I have frequently deplored the fact that so many of our best 
horses are sold to go abroad; the more because the sale of good 
mares to the foreigner enables him to breed stock which he 
brings back to England to sell in competition with the British 
producer; but while the British producer received little encour- 
agement to breed carriage-horses, he merely acted on business 
principles in selling to the person who paid the highest price, 
whether the purchaser were an Englishman or a foreigner. 

Breeding is a business; and though we would all much prefer 
to see the few mares remain in this country, we cannot expect 
the man who breeds on business lines to forego a good offer in 
the interests of a public which shows no anxiety to encourage 
his industry. Therefore I say the breeder is wise who devotes 
himself to production of the most saleable horse irrespective of 
the market to which it will ultimately find its way. 

I would, however, urge the man who has a really promising 
filly to be in no haste to reap the immediate profit he may obtain 
by sale, whether to English or foreign buyer; it will pay him 
infinitely better to keep her himself, send her to a well-chosen 
pedigree stallion, and depend for his profit on her progeny. 
Undue haste to sell good mares has retarded the progress of the 
Hackney; it has cramped our powers of breeding in quantity, 
and thus has thrown the purchaser of the ready-made carriage- 
horse into the arms of the foreign breeder. 

We are slowly, very slowly, increasing our stock of home-bred 
carriage-horses; we should increase them more rapidly were 
breeders content to wait a little time and then obtain a larger 
profit. A good brood-mare is a source of income throughout her 
productive life. 

The first condition of success in breeding Hackneys is to 
breed the best. It costs more to send a mare to a really good 
stallion than to one of indifferent class, but it is well worth 
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incurring the greater expense when we consider that a youngster 
of merely average merit will bring a merely average price, while 
a good one will sell for a figure that leaves a handsome profit. 

In the old coaching days there was always a ready market 
for strong wear-and-tear horses of no particular quality, and it 
paid to breed them. Things are very different now; the useful 
horse which has neither class nor quality is not worth breeding; 
it may find a purchaser in the remounts officer who seeks horses 
for the army, but it is a price which leaves the breeder nothing. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times, regarding the 
subject strictly from the breeder’s point of view is the increasing 
scarcity of remounts—in other words, of cheap and indifferent 
horses. Men have largely ceased to breed in the haphazard style 
which produces these nondescripts, realising that if they breed 
horses at all it is advisable to breed animals of better class. 

It has, for too long, been the practice to breed from mares 
which if not past active work are at least long past their prime. 
The idea that any mare will do to breed from, irrespective of her 
shape and age, is, I hope, dying out. It was answerable for a 
great many of the almost worthless horses with which the market 
was overcrowded, and for our failure to hold our own against 
the foreign, more especially the French and German, breeders 
who conducted their business on more judicious lines. 

The man who means to succeed as a horse-breeder must keep 
definitely in view the stamp of animal he wants. Given a good, 
roomy Hackney mare, he should send her to a Hackney stallion 
strong in the points in which she may be defective. And from 
such mating he may be reasonably certain of getting a foal which 
will repay him for his trouble. 

The general public has now grasped the fact that the Hackney 
is the best carriage-horse it can obtain. It has taken long to 
teach the lesson, but the steadily increasing interest shown in 
the Hackney Show at Islington year by year is proof of this. 
More practical evidence is found in the sums obtainable for single 
horses and match-pairs. Thereis every reason why the Hackney 
should have obtained in England the recognition which for very 
many years past has been accorded the breed on the Continent. 

In the first place, the well-bred Hackney “takes the eye” as 


& carriage-horse as no other animal does. With good shape he 
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has true action and “wears” himself well in harness. Good 
temper and high courage are characteristic of the breed. That 
he should possess courage is not surprising when we remember 
that he traces descent from the Darley Arabian, one of the 
foundation sires of the thoroughbred; and courage is a notable 
characteristic of the Arab. 

The soundness of limb and constitution of the Hackney is 
remarkable; the exhibits at the Society’s shows are examined 
by veterinary surgeons before they are permitted to enter the 
ring, only horses which are perfectly sound coming before the 
judges; and the proportion of animals rejected annually as 
unsound is singularly small, being only four or five out of each 
hundred. It would be impossible to offer stronger proof of the 
soundness of the breed. The hardiness of the Hackney is another 
strong point in his favour. Soundness of limb and constitution 
and hardiness, I need hardly point out, are of peculiar value in 
the carriage-horse. There is no animal whose ability to with- 
stand the vicissitudes of weather and temperature is tried more 
highly and constantly than the carriage-horse—out in all weathers 
and at all hours, kept standing about the streets in wind, rain 
and snow. 

Therefore while the breeder has the Society’s aid in ensuring 
that breeding stock are sound, he should make a point of treat- 
ing the mares and foals in such a manner that they may retain 
their characteristic hardiness of constitution. 

In my own stud I have always adopted the open-air system 
of rearing; the mare with her foal lives in a paddock large 
enough to allow plenty of the exercise in which young horses 
delight and which is so necessary to their proper development ; 
they are never shut up; an open shed affords all the shelter they 
cequire from the weather, and here they find refuge from heat 
and cold. The paddocks are given a rest periodically that the 
land may not be “staled” by over-grazing; fresh pasture is 
essential to the proper development of the young horse, and land 
which has for many years been grazed by horses is unsuitable 
for them. 

Hot stables and clothing are entirely out of place in carriage- 
horse breeding. There is no more certain method of cultivating 
a predisposition to coughs and colds than artificial rearing. 
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The horse which from foalhood has led a natural life in the open, 
with access to reasonable shelter, is the horse which grows 
up sound and capable of resisting the extremes which try his 
constitution when he is put into harness. 

I most strongly urge the man who wishes to breed good 
Hackneys, to save the money he might lay out on elaborate 
stabling and horse-clothing, and spend it paying the service fees 
of the best stallion he can find. There is not a brick stable in 
the Elsenham paddocks; all are wooden structures proof against 
wind and rain, and the doors stand open always; thus we 
succeed in rearing sound and hardy stock. 

Every one can understand and sympathise with the sporting 
instinct which tempts the farmer to try and breed a hunter. If 
he has a good hunter mare—and by “‘good” I mean a young, 
sound, well-shaped and roomy mare, by all means let him send 
her to a Thoroughbred or Hunter sire with bone if there be one 
within reach; but hunter breeding is something in the nature of 
a lottery; the mare may throw a foal which looks like making a 
hunter; on the other hand she may not. The hunter is no 
longer a true breed in England; time was when men hunted 
stallions, and thus we had true hunter breeding-stock. 

Entire horses have not for many years been seen in the 
hunting-field, and would not be welcome if brought out; thus 
the old race of true-bred hunters described by writers of eighty 
and a hundred years ago has disappeared, and we cannot be sure 
that the produce of any mating will be a horse capable of carrying 
& man across country. 

With the Hackney it is a different matter. Here we have 
an animal which breeds true to type—the best type of harness- 
horse; it is, of course, the case that the famous Norfolk trotters 
were ridden in their road races and were therefore classed as 
saddle-horses; but in the generations during which the Hackney 
has been bred since, the conformation of the breed has undergone 
little change.: 

The modern Hackney is, perhaps, a little longer in the barrel 
as becomes a harness-horse; but in all other essentials he remains 
the same, and each succeeding generation follows its ancestor; 


the breed is ‘‘constant,” and the breeder can depend upon the 
produce being a carriage-horse. 
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In these days there is far larger demand for horses for 
driving than for riding; and this offers a strong reason for 
devoting money and skill to the breeding of Hackneys rather 
than saddle-horses. A good carriage-horse will always find a 
purchaser at a price that will remunerate the breeder, whereas a 
good saddle-horse, if he is not a trained and proved hunter, will 
bring very little. 

The time is very favourable to the intending breeder; last 
summer I had occasion to make inquiry into the subject, and 
I found that prices for horses of all descriptions—other than 
nondescripts—had risen; a fact which may, in some degree at 
least, be attributed to over-haste in abandoning the industry. 

It was thought that the motor-car would ruin the horse 
market, and many ceased breeding; the event proved that we 
were not producing more horses than we require, or prices would 
not have risen. 

I unhesitatingly advise those who contemplate horse-breeding 
to devote their attention to breed the best carriage-horses; 
this can only be done by treating a Hackney sire with a Hackney 
mare—but if sizatte carriage-horses are required then a Hackney 
sire upon a thoroughbred, or a three parts breed, big roomy 
mare. 

The French and German horse-breeders purchase annually at 
the Hackney Show held at the Agricultural Hall, London, 
large numbers of Hackney stallions, and it is almost certain that 
during the year as many stallions as mares find their way to 
France, Germany and America. 


WALTER GILBEY. 


INDIA THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES 


M. Joszra CHAILLEY has seen us in India, and he has come back 
to bless, not to blame, and he is a man of much eminence, a 
publicist of the French colonial school, who has since 1906 
represented one of the divisions of Vendée in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Moreover, he has made a long and special study of 
the methods of government in British dependencies, in 1892 
published his well-known work La Colonisation de l’Indo-Chine, 
and twice since that day has visited India, charged with a mission 
to study our administrative systems, as a standard for comparison 
with those of the French colonies. 

Then in 1909 he published his work on The Administrative 
Problems of British India (Messrs. Macmillan and Co.), and 
translated into English by Sir William Meyer, K.C.I.E., of 
the Indian Civil Service, who dedicated the volume to Lord 
Morley, ‘‘ who in troublous times has guided the destinies of the 
British Empire in India with unflinching courage and far-seeing 
statesmanship.” 

It may at least be claimed for M. Chailley that his mental 
equipment, experience, and general qualifications are not inferior 
to those of a member of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and 
his impartiality is greater, for he did not, like Mr. Keir Hardie, 
before starting for India announce that he was “going to let 
light in on the dark places of Indian government” or ‘to 
deal,” with that slaughterous intention which the late Lord 
Salisbury ascribed to the word, “with the official [7.¢, Anglo- 
Indian] caste, under which we hold the natives in the bondage of 
subjection.” 

Only those who have been occupied in the uphill task of 
making known in England the elementary facts of Indian adminis- 
tration are aware to what extent the minds of the British people 
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have been poisoned against their fellow countrymen and British 
rule in India, and there can be no doubt that the action of the 
self-styled Friends of India in the last Parliament was of the 
utmost assistance to the seditious party, and to the enemies of 
England inthe Hast. There are some here at home who endeavour 
to stem the stream of ignorant denunciation and sentimental depre- 
ciation of the British in India, but evidence from a Continental 
neighbour, who is by no means unready to criticise when fault 
can fairly be found, is of special value. It is therefore most 
satisfactory to learn that he saw much to approve and admire, 
and little to condemn in our administration, that where we have 
fallen into error he thinks partial failure was almost unavoid- 
able, and that in no case does he suggest or hint, far less allege, 
that our motives have been other than such as should inspire an 
honourable people engaged in a beneficent enterprise. 

In the space which offers it is only possible to briefly sum- 
marise, analyse, and to some extent quote, the conclusions at 
which M. Chailley arrives, and it is obviously desirable to 
select cases which have formed the subject of severe criticism, 
what though such criticism be founded, as it too often is, on 
ignorance, and sometimes, on ill-faith. To begin with the police. 
Instead of being impressed by their inefficiency, which position 
is a plank in the Congress platform, in order to explain away the 
assistance sedition has received from Brahmins and high-caste 
natives, who have been accused and convicted of complicity, 
M. Chailley sympathises with the force and with the executive 
Government in “the difficulty they experience owing to the 
exacting standards of high courts in matters of evidence.” 
“The lower tribunals,” he says, ‘‘ which are near the native 
population, and the magistrates of the first instance, who are 
largely native, know the customs of the country, and content 
themselves with proofs which rest on what one might call 
common sense. The superior courts have another standard, 
which often renders conviction impossible.” ‘The Executive,” 
he continues, “ asks for remedies, and is supported in this by the 
bulk of native opinion, but not by the babus, by the men of the 
universities and Bar, or men of the Radical Party in England.” 
Substitute for “Radical Party” “left wing of the Radical 
Party,” and this is Gospel truth, ‘but all through the last Parlia- 
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ment every obstacle at command was placed by the Congress 
clique in the way of the Government in performing its primary 
duty of suppressing sedition and bringing offenders its justice. 

Again, the police is of all departments of Government that 
in which there are fewest Europeans and most natives. The 
men are recruited from all classes of the population, and if they 
are indeed hopelessly corrupt and unfit for their duties, as the 
advanced Indians and their representatives in England contend, 
then there is no escape from the conclusion that natives of 
India are unfit for self-government, or even for the lowest rungs 
of the self-government ladder. Not that I say this; far from it; 
but neither do I, nor do the responsible heads of the administra- 
tion in India, accept the Congress view of the police. 

Turn now to the question of the separation of judicial and 
executive functions, which are to an extremely limited extent, 
as M. Chailley shows, performed by one and the same officer in 
certain cases, according to a system universal in the East, which, 
moreover, we inherited from our predecessors in title. The 
system leads to no abuses, and is only attacked in order to 
impair the position of the District Officer, and not because 
justice is not done between man and man. “ Anglo-Indian 
courts,” says M. Chailley, ‘‘are not inferior to those of any other 
country. Miscarriages of justice are rare. The native Press 
would be delighted to seize on judicial scandals, but can mention 
very few.’ Indeed, he is unkind enough to add that “the 
chief evil of our judicial system is the prodigious number of 
lawyers, who are sucking the substance of the people.” Now 
these lawyers are the backbone of the advanced Reform Party, and 
under the system which obtained before the passing into law of 
Lord Morley’s Indian Councils Act practically none but they 
were ever appointed to the Legislative Councils. Fortunately 
this evil is now to a great extent remedied. 

M. Chailley has only two adverse criticisms to make upon our 
judicial system. He says “it is too slow, though no slower than 
elsewhere, and too costly.” These criticisms may be allowed, and, 
indeed, the Secretary of State and the Government of India have 

been busily occupied of late in providing for expediting the wheels 
of Justice. Of course, as M. Chailley avers, “the system is too 
complicated, and simplification would be agreeable to the mass of 
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the people,” but simplification is that against which the Reform 
or Congress Party loudly protest. The French critic finds that 
the chief fault of Anglo-Indian legislators is that they follow 
English law in too large measure, and he characterises as ‘‘risky 
experiments ” such Acts as have been passed interfering with the 
relations of family, caste, and religion. 

There are few well-informed students of British-Indian 
administration who would not endorse these opinions. 

Again, assertions that the Government of India is an auto- 
cratic bureaucracy which legislates without consulting the will 
of the people are often made. M. Chailley, on the other hand, 
says “the first wish of that Government is for information,” and 
that “it has imposed upon itself rules of a prudent slowness, 
laborious and vast inquiries, and lengthy secret discussions, as a 
preliminary to public debate.’ He instances further ‘the con- 
stant intervention of experts, conscientious study of precedents, 
the perpetual search for information from local governments, 
seeking advice from competent lawyers, inquiries from different 
points of view, discussion in Committee of Legislative Councils, 
publication in the vernacular languages as well as in English of 
drafts and modifications of Bills,” as characteristic of Indian 
legislative methods, to the truth of which the writer, as one who 
served as Additional Member of the Governor-General of India’s 
Council for making laws and regulations, can amply testify. 

Then take education, in the unsatisfactory character of which 
most other students of modern India find, as I do, the root of all 
unrest—which is not to say that this root can be easily eradicated, 
or that anything like a complete reversal of the existing system 
is practicable. 

But we want to hear M. Chailley. “No doubt,” he says, “the 
English in India have failed to bridge the abyss which separates 
Indian from European thought. India has yet only a handful of 
men capable of understanding the soul of our civilisation. What 
is called the educated class, a group, mainly Hindus, to which the 
British have rashly conceded secondary and university education 
before having taught the masses of the people to read, is as yet 
only a very small proportion of the total population. Take India 
as a whole: about 90 per cent. of the people are satisfied with 
personal government; the portion which demands more elaborate 
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government, a larger number of posts for Indians, and a greater 
control by them over the administration does not exceed 2 per 
cent. for the country generally, though in specially advanced 
provinces like ’—Bengal ? no—“Madras, it may extend to about 
6 per cent.” 

While considering our British-Indian educational system, the 
French Deputy has a good word, well deserved, for the courage 
shown by Lord Curzon, who dared to stiffen the deplorably low 
standards of colleges affiliated to the universities, to encourage 
elementary and vernacular studies, and to insist upon higher 
education having at any rate some colourable claim to be high. 

M. Chailley does not hesitate to describe “the products of 
Indian universities, with their ill-informed, ill-paid staff, as an 
impatient and dangerous race of half-educated men.” Dema- 
gogues would have been better, but let that pass. He might 
have said, with his compatriot M. Morand, Directeur de I’ Ecole de 
Droit d’ Alger, ‘les instruits sont ceux qui sont les plus éloignes 
des Anglais.” He insists that better professors at higher salaries 
should be recruited in England, in order to raise the teaching and 
examinations in India to a proper level, whereby “there will 
shortly be a notable diminution, first in the number of degrees 
given and next in the number of candidates.” 

Compare this sane and deliberate judgment with the questions 
asked in Parliament, denouncing every appointment of any other 
than one of these half-educated babus to any post in any place 
in any part of British India. 

Everywhere in this most valuable and thoughtful work, 
wherein practical experience, sound judgment, and great ability 
are found in happy union, will be found facts known indeed to 
Indian experts, but almost always in direct negation of all that 
is alleged and urged by the critics of British Indian rule. 

Let me instance a few: “Monogamy is the general rule 
throughout India; polygamy, permitted in theory, is rare in fact, 
and there are only one thousand and eleven wives for every 
thousand husbands.” ‘*The Mogul was a civiliser, but he was 
not able to raise that fine flower of civilisation which we call a 
nation. Sikhs, Mahrattas, Rajputs, Mussulmans, none of these 
were able to constitute a nationality; even the Mahrattas, who 
approached nearer to this ideal, did not attain it.” 
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Compare this with the words of Warren Hastings in his 
review of the State of Bengal written in 1785: 

“The Mahrattas possess, alone of all the people of Hindostan 
and Deccan, a principle of national attachment, which is strongly 
impressed on the minds of all individuals of the nation, and 
would probably unite their chiefs, as in one common cause, if 
any great danger were to threaten the common State.” 

What a striking confirmation of the words alike of the great 
Governor-General and of the distinguished French publicist is 
afforded in the contemporary columns of the Times, which 
recently contained admirable articles regarding the (Chitpavan) 
Mahratta Brahmins of the Deccan, who, through the seditious 
native Press they control, and in concert with certain classes of 
Bengali babus, are at the present moment the leaders of intrigue 
against British rule in India, and the only enemies thereof who 
have succeeded in giving their cause the semblance of a national 
effort. 

“Tf,” says M. Chailley, “‘there ever should emerge a homo- 
geneous Indian people with a single language and common 
patriotism, they will owe this to Europe.” Yet Babu Bepin 
Chandra Pal wrote in the Contemporary Review the other 
day that the unrest was the outcome of an always existing, 
but more or less suppressed, feeling of nationality, which was 
one of the chief characteristics of the Indian people! There 
is not, by the way, and never was, an Indian people, though 
in India are many nations. M. Chailley, however, thinks 
“that in the course of ages a sole Indian nationality may 
be produced.” 

How thoroughly he understands the genius of Hinduism—“an 
ideal ceremonial religion, in which it is not necessary for 4 
Hindu to believe, provided he behaves as if he believed.” Of 
the Christians he says: {They squander their money in drink, 
for their new creed does not debar them from alcohol.” Now 
amongst other things in which the British Parliament is engaged 
from time to time is an effort to promote temperance amongst 
the most temperate people in the world! 

M. Chailley not only understands Hinduism, but knows some- 
thing of the average Hindu, of whom he says: “He has no 
national feeling; his caste is his fatherland; he is prouder of his 
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caste than his family reputation, and he hates progress.” This 
judgment by no means excludes the Brahmins, who are 8 per 
cent. of the male population, but it does exclude that portion 
of this lofty caste, the most aristocratic and exclusive in the 
world, now in close alliance with the Parliamentary Labour 
Party in England, which occupies 35 per cent of the Govern- 
ment posts filled by natives of India. 

I have just referred to the fact that the Brahmins have under 
us, as they had under our predecessors, the lion’s share of 
Government appointments. M. Chailley remarks on this score 
that “it is only a small fraction of Indian opinion which claims 
a larger share of high civil appointments, and this fraction is 
represented less by members of the high aristocracy than by 
the babus of Bengal.” But he should add the Brahmins of the 
Deccan, and those all over India, who are influenced by the 
Press controlled by such babus and Brahmins. 

Upon the relative poverty of the inhabitants of India as 
compared with those of European countries volumes might be 
written, and a good deal has been written by myself and 
others. M. Chailley notices that “the inhabitants seem 
poverty-stricken.” Such, indeed, is the case, but their stan- 
dard of wants is so different from that of Europeans, their 
expenditure on house rent, clothing, and food is so infini- 
tesimal, that it is also true, as M. Chailley also says, that 
“everywhere, even in regions liable to famine, you see better 
houses than formerly, more silver, and more jewellery on the 
women and children.” Indeed India is well known to be one of 
the greatest absorbers of the precious metals in the world. It 
is a positive sink of gold and silver. 

Of the native States M. Chailley made a special study. 
Does he, like some of our critics, contrast them with British 
India? He does, but to our advantage. To my mind he rather 
unduly depreciates these protected principalities. At any rate 
I think better of them than he does. Certainly those in which 
I had the good fortune to be British Resident in no way justified 
his strictures, but even here he repeatedly hits the right nail 
on the head, and holds, as I always have done, that Dewans 
should be chosen from the natives of the States concerned, and 
not imported from British India, that the ruling chief should 
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exercise a real and wholly unfettered initiative in the selection 
of his chief Minister. 

Of course so acute an observer and careful inquirer has much 
to say about the Congress. ‘‘It is,” he writes, ‘‘a party of 
theorists, of armchair politicians, which to an observer from 
Europe at first sight appears worthy of sympathy, ibut from 
which, on close criticism, such observer is bound to withdraw a 
portion of his admiration, if not of his esteem. It is com- 
posed of writers and orators, proud of their knowledge and 
their caste’? (Members of Parliament who join the Friends 
of India party will note this: proud of their caste, the quin- 
tessence of aristocratic exclusiveness and family pride); ‘they 
are aloof from the masses of the people, of whom they have 
little more knowledge than they can derive from the docu- 
ments published by that Anglo-Indian Government they tax 
with selfishness, oppression, and ignorance, and the zemindars 
of Bengal, the bulwark of their party, do not relieve the suffer- 
ings of their own tenantry. As a matter of fact this so-called 
national party is really a party of privilege, a concourse of the 
representatives of the high castes and rich classes, which is 
really a stranger to the nation on whose behalf it professes to 
speak.” 

No one of ourselves, writing on the subject, has, so far as I 
know, been more severe. 

But, continues M. Chailley, “the loyalty a the great 
majority of the inhabitants of India is still incontestable, and 
British rule is preferred to that of native States.” I had 
occasion lately to show that Baroda, the pattern State of the 
Congress party, collects its revenue by coercive process to a far 
greater extent than British India, and that the Maharajahs of the 
exceptionally well governed States of Mysore and Travancore 
do not scruple to eject agitators neck and crop, bag and baggage, 
lock, stock, and barrel, from their well-governed principalities. 

Then on the point of intercourse between natives and 
Europeans, upon which reams of sentimental drivel have been 
written, does M. Chailley claim that the democratic and genial 
Frenchman is more successful than we are ourselves? Not at 
all. On the contrary, he writes: “I doubt whether we really 
understand Orientals or have power to sympathise with their 
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aspirations. We accept their society and despise or ridicule 
their ideals. On the other hand, one often finds the Englisb full 
of enthusiasm for the people amongst whom they live.” 

The fact is that Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees do not wish 
to associate with one another, and that commensality, inter- 
course between females, and all the other facile and foolish 
prescriptions would tend to destroy respect without inspiring 
affection. Nor can sympathy with one, connote other than 
antipathy against another caste, creed, class, or nationality, with 
all of which our administrative and judicial officers have to be 
on equally good terms. 

If space offers, I can some other day bring other witnesses 
into court, but this is enough for one session, and the witness is 
a witness of the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 


J. D. Regs. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Contrary to my expectations, the tariff controversy between 
Canada and the United States has been amicably arranged. 
Neither country could well afford to enter on a tariff war, which 
would have dislocated business on either side of the international 
boundary-line from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The few small 
concessions granted to the Republic by the Dominion for the 
sake of peace and in order that the former country might “‘save 
face” in the eyes of Germany, France, and other commercial 
Great Powers will not appreciably affect the volume of British 
trade with Canada. The articles on which the Canadian duties 
have been reduced 23 per cent. ad valorem, so that the United 
States may be on the same footing as France under the Franco- 
Canadian Convention, are not imported to any considerable 
extent from the Mother Country. A point in the controversy 
now closed which deserves to be favourably considered is the 
fact that no suggestion was made on the American side that 
Canada was to be punished for granting and maintaining the 
British preference. Had any overt threat of the kind been made 
the Canadian people would have been up in arms and a tariff war 
would have been inevitable. Mr. Taft is to be congratulated on 
the firmness with which he has enforced the new policy of con- 
ciliation, holding in check the exponents of shirt-sleeves diplomacy 
who have so often tried in the past to sow dissension between 
Great Britain and Greater Britain. The Congressman who asked 
in indignant tones if “ Canada was to be allowed to abolish the 
Atlantic at the King’s command ” (it was an amazing rhetorical 
misinterpretation of the origin and scope of the gift of a British 
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preference) was not allowed to stand up on his hind legs and 
scream defiance at the most powerful neighbour of the Republic. 
So far the policy of conciliation has paid its way, and the advocates 
of reciprocity in the border States are hoping that the conference 
which is the chief result of its success will lead to the taking off of 
a rail or two from either tarifffence. Theconference in question 
will take place in the summer at Washington, and will probably 
be attended by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. W. S. Fielding, 
Minister of Finance, who will then be freed from the cares of 
Parliamentary business. The American Note expressing satis- 
faction at the arrangement of a commercial modus vivendi con- 
tains the sentence: “‘ From the American point of view the time 
is ripe for a conference looking to the betterment of trade 
relations.”” That is to say, it is hoped that a measure of recip- 
rocity, if not a full and formal treaty, will be the result of the 
summer’s meeting. 

The British preference has not been seriously impaired, I 
freely admit, as a result of the concessions made to France and 
the United States and the removal of the supertax on German 
imports. It is quite true that a very slight increase in the 
energy and enterprise of British manufacturers who are endea- 
vouring to build up their trade with Canada would more than 
compensate for such losses. It is absurd in these days to 
rely, as many British firms do, on the high quality of their goods 
for capturing a share of the Canadian trade. The objection to 
lastingness is not so often given as a reason for refusing to buy 
British-made manufactures as was the case ten years ago, and as 
the stage of makeshift civilisation, which asks for a machine that 
will do to go on with till there is money for something better, 
passes gradually away quality will be more and more considered 
by the Canadian buyer. None the less the British manufacturer 
must advertise and send his representatives to Canada, and, what 
is more, fight his American rivals with their own weapons of 
advertisement, if he wishes to lay the foundations of a good 
business in the Canadian market. 

As yet there have been no great losses to British industry 
because of the results of Canada’s expressed willingness to enter 
into reasonable trade relations with any and every foreign 
country. The British preference is still a monument of Imperial 
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patriotism, a pillar of constructive policy which is a warning to 
all foreign nations. Here and there it has been slightly chipped, 
but the removal of small fragments has not impaired its solidity 
to any appreciable extent. But will it always be so? Certainly 
not. If reciprocity on fair terms were offered to Canada by the 
United States, there would be a real danger of its collapse. As 
things are, the Mother Country can do nothing—nothing what- 
ever—for its preservation. The representatives of foreign nations 
go to Ottawa to negotiate, having something to give or to 
withhold. The basis of negotiation is there, because all foreign 
nations, like Canada, have a tariff for the defence of their com- 
mercial interests and as a means of attack in case of need. The 
Mother Country, though far and away Canada’s best customer, 
must go to Ottawa empty-handed and without any argument to 
advance as a reason why she should be allowed to retain the 
concessions she now enjoys, much less to obtain further favours. 
The position is absurd; its absurdity is manifest to the whole 
world. Americans laugh at the folly of British Free Traders. 
They see that their custom is of vital importance to Canada, 
that the cheap money of Free Trade England is building up the 
vast structure of Canada’s prosperity, that Englishmen are 
getting nothing more than a preference which does not coun- 
teract the factor of proximity in favour of the American manv- 
facturer. Tariff Reform is the only answer to the gibes of 
American onlookers. Fortunately there is reason to believe that 
that answer will not be withheld for long. Lancashire still 
blocks the way. She would step aside, however, if she knew 
that twenty years hence she could sell as much to Canada as she 
sells to-day to India if Chamberlainism takes the place of 
Cobdenism as the basis of British fiscal policy. 


: 2 

Almost invariably the Canadian member of the British House 
of Commons is a most useful person. Sir Gilbert Parker is 4 
case in point; not even the reddest, rudest Radical would deny 
that he has increased the corporate intelligence of a body which 
is no longer, as from 1906 to 1910, a refuge for parish freaks and 
every variety of fad-mongers. Mr. Donald Macmaster, who scored 
one of the most amazing victories of the last General Election 
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(a General By-Election, as it was called by a Canadian friend), 
and is universally esteemed in Canada, Great Britain, and the 
United States, is certain to prove a most valuable addition to the 
Mother of Parliaments. His countless friends—enemies he has 
none, not even his political opponents being able to withstand 
the charm of his personality—will watch his career with the 
greatest interest. The disappearance of Mr. Hamar Greenwood 
will be regretted; he was superior to his political creed, and his 
breezy oratory (whether in the House or on the hustings or on 
a tree-stump in the clearings where Prince Rupert is growing 
up into a stately city) was always a pleasing contrast to the 
palavering on his side of Members who think that 


To “er” is human, to forget * divine, 


and are inaudible in the gallery. Itis a rule that the Canadian- 
born Member has always been useful above the average. Every 
tule, however, is said to have its exceptions, and the exception 
in this case is Mr. Joseph Martin, who represents a constituency 
of coal-heavers. That is no reason, however, why he should 
heave his coke-like rhetoric at the head of Earl Grey, whom 
every Canadian regards as one of Canada’s best friends. His 
criticism of Earl Grey’s speeches was uncalled-for and offensive in 
the extreme, and has given offence to Canadians of both Parties, 
who are always interested in the Governor-General’s comments on 
topics of Imperial interest. In the past Mr. Martin has added 
not a little to the gaiety of the Canadian nation. As a stop-gap 
Premier for a few days in British Columbia he constructed a 
Cabinet, the remembrance of which is still a source of side- 
splitting laughter to the people of the Pacific province. 


3 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest novel} will help to kill the 
notion, as yet hardly scotched, that Canada is not much more 
than a suitable dumping-ground for the mauvais sujet or the fool 
of the family. It is amazing that this notion should have 
survived the spectacle of Canada’s growth in the last decade 


* The facts compiled by their secretaries. 


+ Canadian Born, By Mrs, Humphry Ward. Smith Elder and Co. 6% 
VOL, LV 33 
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and the personal knowledge possessed by so many Englishmen of 
the typical Canadian business man, who, whatever his business, 
is able-minded as well as able-bodied and a keenly intelligent 
observer of affairs. But there can be no question of its survival, 
though it is only among suburban folk, with their rigid etiquette, 
that one hears the term “Colonial” applied to Canadians and 
Australians and the rest in a sneering tone, intended to convey 
the idea that they are well-meaning but “not quite, don’t you 
know.” However, the cultured middle classes of England (who 
really think that way, though they seldom express such thoughts 
in words nowadays) have a great respect for Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novels, and the fact that she allows a Canadian lover, a 
rising young politician of the prairie provinces, to carry off one of 
the most charming of her well-connected heroines will open their 
eyes to the social possibilities of the Dominion. But I much fear 
that the great ‘“‘bounder fallacy,” which irritates Americans as 
much as Canadians, will not be extirpated yet awhile. To the 
educated but untravelled Englishman, who has been taught at 
school and college not to wear his heart or even his mind in any 
conspicuous place and to keep the ni admirari attitude except 
when a clever goal is scored or a long putt holed, the open- 
hearted, open-minded enthusiast from across the Atlantic is a 
“‘bounder,” and the Canadian’s outspoken reliance on the 
greatness of his passionately loved country and his ability to make 
the best of her gifts is ““bumptiousness” pure and simple. He is 
unable to understand that what he has been taught to regard as 
‘good form ”’ is not the final victory of mankind’s search for the 
to kadov Of social behaviour. But his sister, women being wiser 
than men in these matters, is not nearly so much in love with con- 
ventionality in conduct, and often sees—as Lady Merton, the fair 
and fresh young widow in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel saw—that 
the frankness and enthusiasm of the visitor from beyond the narrow 
seas and the narrowing etiquette of life in a supercivilised land 
really represent a reversion to a more human type of gentleman. 
As I have suggested before, the Canadian type of character was 
common enough in England—in the days of Elizabeth. 

What is most alluring in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s book is the 
atmosphere of actuality in which the persons of her drama live 
and have theirbeing. Clearly she has fallen in love with Canada 
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and the Canadians—and this love, the outcome of a short, 
transitory visit, has opened her eyes to many fascinating things 
which the ordinary tourist, wearing the suggestion-tight cloak 
of his formal dignity, will not or cannot behold. For example, 
she has a keen sense of the romance of Western life and of the 
unfailing camaraderie, not only between man and man, but also 
between man and woman, which is a characteristic of society in 
the “Last, Best West.” She sees that the clutter and clatter of 
the brand-new Western townlets express the aspirations and 
inspirations of its people to the best of their power, and she 
enters without an effort into the mood of the anonymous poet of 
the Toronto News, whose verses she quotes : 


Put me somewhere west of Selkirk 
When the prairie roses bloom, 
Where you run clean out o’ fences, 
And a man has elbow-room. 

Let me ride upon the pilot 

When the first through train goes out, 
Let me hear the settlers welcome it 
With joyous ringing shout. 

Let me be upon the prairie 

When they start a baby town, 
When they’re living under canvas 
While the first mudsills go down ; 
For it rarely stirs the blood 

To see cities in the bud, 

And to feel a nation growing 
From that sticky prairie mud. 


Canada does not as yet produce the novel of manners. With 
the exception of Mrs. Everard Cotes, whose Imperialist is an 
admirable comedy, there is no Canadian novelist capable of 
doing this work really well. For this and other reasons Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s latest work should be widely read. 

| E. B. 0. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
Avustratia, March 15, 1910. 
FourTEEN months ago, in my first letter to the National Review, 
I was bewailing the paucity of news supplied to the Australian 
public, whether about the Mother Country or the sister Dominions. 
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The whole of our cabled news then came from a single office in 
the Daily Chronicle building; far too much of it related to the 
deaths or misbehaviours of obscure peers and to the purlieus of 
the police-court; far too little was sent about Canada and South 
Africa and the United States. From Perth to Brisbane every metro- 
politan paper got the same stuff—just so much and no more— 
and the country Press, which the metropolitan papers naturally 
desired to be mere trivial reporters of local happenings, got such 
scraps and rehashes of the one-source messages as the Melbourne 
Argus and the local branches of Reuter’s might think good for 
them. (The appendices to a report of the Federal Senate’s 
Committee on Press Cable Services prove and emphasise these 
facts; and the report is a storehouse of others equally interesting.) 

Then came the notorious (no politer adjective describes it 
from the Australian standpoint) Press Conference of last summer. 
Its only immediate result was to get Australian Press rates 
lowered from 1s. a word to 9d.; but this reduction (a) was made 
solely at the cost of the Commonwealth and the Pacific Cable 
Board, the Canadian land-lines and the Atlantic companies 
making no concessions at all; (b) was not great enough to enable 
any new competitors to start a service, and so merely added to 
the profits of the existing syndicate.* The amount of news sup- 
plied was not increased to any noticeable extent, because it 
already took up all available space in the big papers’ columns; 
it was not the amount so much as the quality of the messages, 
and the fact that all messages not sent by that one channel were 
prohibited, that was the grievance felt by Australians who knew 
the facts. And you must remember that the whole syndicate 
system was a business invention, always objécted to by the 
editorial staff of the papers concerned; they took no pride in 
filling up their space with endless scraps of news identical with 
what all the other papers had got—and they protested strongly 


* «“ Whilst the Association have increased the service at a cost to themselves 
of about £183 per month, they are saving as the result of the reduction about 
£550 per month, thus making a net gain per month of £367 as the result of 
the reduction,”—Report of the Select Committee on Press Cable Services. 

The syndicate’s own figures, it is fair to say, give a smaller profit. For 32 
weeks prior to the reduction Mr. Mackinnon reckons 142,411 words; for 12 
weeks following it, 62,792 words, That gives 5233 words a week at 9d., 
against 4450 at 1s., or a profit of £26 5s. 3d. a week—£113 16s, a month. 
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against being compelled to devote to more scraps of the same 
sort more of the already too limited space on which they could 
make their own mark. 

But other things happened during that conference, of which 
we are just beginning to see the results. To-day, you may be 
surprised to hear, we have in working order a second cable 
supply, which supplements just where it is most needed the 
original syndicate’s type of message. The new service is especially 
strong in news from Canada and the United States, and has 
already brought important information about the mutual rela- 
tions of Japan and the States which the old service has not even 
hinted at. It gives, moreover, independent views of British 
politics, and accounts of notable utterances, which are extremely 
useful. Of the two services, indeed, if I had to choose one only, 
I should prefer the new one; it tells us a little too much, perhaps, 
of the great strike in Philadelphia and the civil war in Nicaragua, 
but that is better than wife-murders in France, Scottish libel 
actions, and the deaths of undistinguished peers. 

You, I said, may be surprised to hear this. But you will not 
be one quarter as surprised as would be 99 per cent. of the people 
in Sydney and Melbourne. For, though the service is in working 
order and available on very easy terms for any newspaper in 
Australia, not a metropolitan paper dares use it. Bathurst and 
Ipswich get their news nowadays eighteen hours before Sydney 
and Brisbane—get a good deal of news that Sydney and Brisbane 
do not get at all; Brisbane merchants, I know, are studying the 
Ipswich papers to get information which will put them well ahead 
of their rivals in Sydney and Melbourne. That sounds almost 
impossible, probably: can you imagine a Londoner having to 
subscribe to the Uxbridge Guardian in order to get foreign news not 
to be found in the Times, Daily Mail, Daily Telegraph, Standard, 
or Chronicle? It is a fact, and here is the explanation of it: 

Neither of the proprietaries constituting the aforesaid respective associations 
shall use any European or foreign cables other than and except the cable 
messages, the subject of this agreement ; and in case of wilful breach of this 
stipulation by any proprietary the proprietary committing the breach shall 
pay ... the sum of one thousand pounds sterling. 

And any agreement to be entered into with any subscriber or contributor to the 
service under the control of the parties hereto shall provide against such subscriber 


or contributor using any foreign or European cables except as aforesaid. 
VOL. LY 34 
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That is part of Clause 11 of the old syndicate’s agreement. 
And that is why no metropolitan paper can use a word of all 
this new information. That clause, in fact, constitutes the 
monopoly, and deliberately blocks the mass of Australian public 
from getting adequate and impartial knowledge of events outside 
the Commonwealth. If you lived, as many Australians do, in a 
far-back town with only one big store to supply all groceries, 
and a new arrival started a tea-shop there, and the big store 
promptly said, “If you get your tea there we will refuse to 
supply you with anything at all,” what chance would the new 
man have? The existence of the clause I have quoted above 
and the use at present being made of it make all attempts to 
deny the syndicate’s monopoly futile. 

Now, perhaps, you in London will be inclined to sympathise 
with us instead of blaming us when we betray what looks like 
inexcusable ignorance of oversea politics. It really is not our 
fault. For years the information allowed to filter through to us 
has been inadequate and full of trivialities; and when fuller and 
better news is sent it is boycotted by our Press. Nor is there 
any inadvertence about the boycotting. When the Senate’s 
Committee called the attention of Mr. Lauchlan Mackinnon 
(who is the syndicate’s managing director) to the boycotting 
clause he said flatly that the syndicate would not consent, “for 
a business reason” to strike the clause out. And that is not 
the syndicate’s only weapon. Said Mr. T. M. Shakespeare, 
secretary of the Australasian Provincial Press Association, to 
the Committee: 

One of the metropolitan papers of Sydney put it to us: “ There is no doubt, 
if you did establish a service, and began to be a serious rival to the present one, 


you would find they would permit your subscribers to get their service for 
nothing. Then where would your revenue come from?” 


All this, remember, is not mere gossip about local quarrels. 
It is a demonstration of the regrettable fact that the supply of 
oversea news to the Commonwealth, which may at any time 
become a matter of urgent Imperial importance, and on.which 
the removal of so many misunderstandings between members of 
the Empire already depends, is being made (by men who are 
always waving the Union Jack) a matter of boycotting and 
undercutting and all the other unsportsmanlike weapons that 


modern commerce prides itself on. And there are two morals 
to the story. The first is that the internal machinery of an 
Empire cannot safely be entrusted to men working for their 
private interests; the second that if business men will play 
tricks with public conveniences they have only themselves to 
blame for the bitter attacks that are sure to be made on them. 


Turning from the mechanism to the raw material, there is 
no great news to transmit to you just now. The elections are a 
month away, and nobody but the candidates and the editors 
are much excited about them. The Prime Minister has, since I 
last wrote, delivered his policy speech, and a dozen more to 
explain it. What he does not attempt to explain is that his real 
foes are of his own household. He attacks Labour on general 
principles, and the chorus shrieks applause; he proceeds to 
enumerate and expound certain measures for which he demands 
support, and the chorus dissolves into a querulous gibber of 
objections. Without Mr. Deakin there is no chance for the 
Fusion; but with the Fusion there is no chance for Mr. Deakin’s 
policy. One exception, I believe, can be made to that general 
tule. On defence questions the Fusion from the first, following 
the lead given it by Mr. Fisher, appealed to Imperial authority— 
the Conference for the naval side, Lord Kitchener for the land 
defence schemes. ‘‘ Having appealed to Cesar,” as the Prime 
Minister told his Sydney audience, they “are bound to abide by 
Cesar’s judgment”; and in this one case he has a weapon with 
which to overcome any open revolt among his colleagues or 
followers. It is, however, a notable phenomenon that when 
the Australian National Defence League sent out circulars to all 
candidates asking for their views on defence nearly all the 
earlier replies that favoured efficient training came from the 
Labour side; only when Mr. Deakin had made his public declara- 
tion did Fusionists announce that they too were for efficiency. 

Defence apart, the political campaign is concerned with 
financial issues for the most part. And with public finance the 
average elector concerns himself very little. He has to pay; it 
matters little to him whether the State or the Federal Treasurer 
spends the money. Even if he were to sit up and take notice, 
the hopelessly confused and usually quite inaccurate accounts 
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of the various parties’ policies which are being published by 
Fusionist papers alone would muddle his brain beyond apprehen- 
sion. For readers not concerned with our parties it may be 
easier to make things plain. The issue of these elections rests 
mainly on one fiscal and two financial proposals. They are: 

(a) The rectification of anomalies in the tariff. 

(b) The embodiment in the Constitution of a proposal to pay 
the States from Federal revenues 25s. per head of their popula- 
tion for an indefinite period. 

(c) The alteration of the Constitution so as to allow the 
Commonwealth to take over the management of all State debts, 
past and future. | 

On the first point the Cookite Fusionists are hopelessly at odds 
with their Deakinite allies. TheSydney Press—and on this point 
one cannot but agree with it—interprets “‘rectification” to 
mean merely the setting right of certain inconsistencies in the 
tariff as it stands—cases where one rate of duty obviously con- 
flicts with another, where definitions have been found inadequate, 
and so forth; the Melbourne Age calls every item an “‘anomaly” 
which does not seem to it to protect Australian manufactures 
sufficiently. One section wants the tariff made self-consistent, 
the other wants it made efficient. The elector does not quite 
know what he wants, so he will vote once more on the old Free 
Trade versus Protection lines; and the fiscal issue, which the 
Fusion was invented to suppress, wakes up again as lively as 
ever, 

On the second proposal nearly the whole Deakinite section 
of the Fusion is in accord with the Labour Party and at odds 
with its own leader. Mr. Irvine and Mr. Fisher are at one in 
agreeing that 25s. is a fair offer just now (Mr. Fisher is willing 
to make it certain for ten years), but that it should not go into 
the Constitution; the Cookites and the State Premiers (who are 
taking an active part in the Federal campaign) pretend that 
unless the agreement is made a part of the Constitution a 
chance majority in the Federal Parliament is likely at any 
moment to cancel it altogether. In this case the Government 
itself has deliberately confused the issues by not separating the 
acceptance of the agreement from its inclusion in the Constitu- 
tion. To reject the latter, as things stand, involves abandoning 
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the former to the will of a new Federal Parliament which need 
not consult the States at all. Many voters would like to ratify 
without stereotyping the 25s. payment; they are given no 
choice. And the Cookites take advantage of this to accuse all 
who oppose the stereotyping of trying to throw out the actual 
agreement. EHlectioneering seems to be getting nearly as un- 
scrupulous as commerce. 

With regard to the third proposal, even the State Ministries 
are divided among themselves. The Prime Minister, the Sydney 
Morning Herald, and Mr. Wade—I mention them in inverse order 
of importance as far as New South Wales is concerned—advocate 
the alteration. The Sydney Daily Telegraph and the State 
Treasurer, not to mention most of the local business magnates, 
oppose it bitterly: they see—what the Prime Minister sees and 
desires, while the Premier does not see it, and would object to it 
strongly—that when all Australia’s creditors are dealing in one 
Federal stock the new loans of separate States will be a small 
thing to the London market. ‘‘The States,” says one Sydney 
firm, ‘will become second-rate borrowers.” ‘‘When two men 
ride on horseback,” said Mr. Deakin, discussing this proposal, 
“one of them rides behind.” 

Now do you see why no one is very much interested in the 
elections? What interest can reasonable beings take in a party 
which on two out of three important proposals is split into 
nearly equal sections, while on the third one of those proposals 
it is again bisected? Donot mistake my meaning. The electors 
will vote, when it comes to polling-day; there is even some 
hope that they will vote in greater numbers than heretofore ; 
but they will vote on the old, dead issues, or on their opinion 
about the Labour Party as a whole, not on any plank or planks 
in the Ministerial platform. And their votes on the two 
financial questions—which come separately before them in the 
form of a referendum—will be determined by the view which 
their particular Fusionist candidate happens to take. 


There is one source of misunderstanding between you in 
London and us in Australia more prolific, perhaps, than any 
other in dangerous mistakes. I mean the illusion that social 
strata here are similar to similarly named strata at home. You 
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attach certain values to the opinions of, say, City merchants, or 
intelligent clubmen or great landowners, and you fancy— 
until youlearn better—that Australian merchants and clubmen 
and landowners are likely to have the same sort of training and 
outlook and considered opinion. Well, here is the intelligent 
Melbourne clubman as depicted by his fellows: “I have asked 
friendsin the club questions about the cable news, and time after 
time have received the answer, ‘I never read it.’ That applies 
to the'more intelligent readers.” * But it is not the parochialism 
of these men—their want of interest in anything outside Australia, 
or (in most cases) outside their own State—that needs exposing 
to you in London just now; itis the absolute anti-patriotism of 
many of them, especially of the business classes, that staggers 
one. In the National Review for February a Radical Member of 
Parliament is quoted as saying: ‘If the Germans did come, they 
would not be such fools as to interfere with the industrial and 
wealth-producing classes.”” You are lucky to have only one of 
the sort.f I could quote you half a dozen similar sayings, with 
their implications openly expressed, from men in Sydney alone 
holding important business positions. You are usually told that 
it is our Labour Party, or an important section of it, which is 
anti-British and anti-military. Well, at Broken Hill yesterday 
evening—and Broken Hill is the headquarters of the extremest 
form of Socialism current in Australia—the I.W.W. and other 
extremists called a meeting to protest against “militarism” 
(i.e., the new defence movement) in the name of international 
solidarity. The meeting was promptly swamped by the Labour 
folk, who sang ‘‘Rule Britannia”? and “Sons of the Sea,” and 
such popular melodies, until an officeritook the stage. Later, when 
an extremist objected to the production of the Union Jack on the 
platform, he and his fellows were ejected altogether, and the pro- 
defence, anti-international audience passed its set of resolutions 
unanimously to the singing of “God Save the King.” 

This is rowdiness, no doubt, but it is the crowd’s way of 


* Evidence of Mr. L. Mackinnon, Q. 385, Press Cable Committee, This 
may, of course, be a very severe—perhaps slightly too severe—criticism of 
the syndicate’s cables; but I am sure Mr. Mackinnon did not so intend it. 

+ There are unfortunately many of this sort in the British Radical and 
Labour Parties—traitors, to give them their proper name.—Eprror J. R. 
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showing genuine patriotism. And the rowdiest man there is an 
infinitely better citizen and Imperialist than the bank director or 
company manager (I am thinking of actual people) who says 
cheerfully to his fellow at his club: “ While, of course, we should 
regret to see a change of flag, we need not worry about it. 
Arrangements could easily be made for allowing our business to 
proceed on much the same lines as at present.” ‘My dear man,” 
said another, “‘at bottom it is a matter of the dollars. So long as 
our trade arrangements are let alone, what does the flag really 
matter?” I will not quote more of these disgusting declarations, 
though I have notes of many more. To the accuracy of what I 
have quoted, and to the position of the speakers, and their repre- 
sentativeness of.a certain class in the community, I pledge myself. 
And I have begun to understand, since I got on the track of this 
class, why the authorities at the German Consulate in Sydney 
think it worth their while to preach anti-Imperialism to nearly 
every reporter who goes there. “Why,” say they, “do you 
Australians want to mix yourselves up in Old World quarrels? 
What is it to you if England and Germany have disputes they 
cannot settle? You need not be involved; you have only to 
stay quiet at this end of the world, and nobody will interfere with 
you.” (I am again quoting actual talk reported to me at the 
time.) I used to wonder at the utility of it; and now it is easy 
to see that, knowing what some big business men thought, the 
German officials reckoned a reporter a mere sitting shot. 

I will say at once that I do not believe these mercantilists as 
sincere in their pure devotion to commerce as they think they 
are. I believe a war would shock them into patriotism, which 
they fancy they have outgrown. But theirattitude is dangerous 
in the extreme, even if it is only an attitude; and, in view of it, 
you at home must alter your conception of Australia as an 
Imperial asset. Because Britain’s normal relations with Australia 
are commercial, you are apt to think of us as a mercantile people. 
We are not. We are a nation of producers, whose few coastal 
distributing centres have been swollen out of due proportion by 
an abnormal immigration of middlemen, largely non-British. Our 
whole history, from the days of the “‘ New South Wales Corps” 
downwards, consists in struggles of the immigrant middlemen to 
dominate and dwarf the producer to their own advantage. You 
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must not trust them; you must not let their public talk—or 
their private either—stand in your minds for Australia’s voice. 
And the pity of it is that they, as the moneyed folk of the towns, 
have gained an influence over, and to some extent infected, the 
landowner, who used to be the high light on Australian patriotism. 
From one of these—or, rather, from a non-infected one—I 
received yesterday a letter worth quoting in part. He is a man 
of much travel and many experiences, knowing men of many 
nations, not Australians only, and he writes, too sweepingly, 
perhaps, but with much excuse for it: 


They are all out for the dollar, They have never had to fight for their 
existence ; while they were money-making England has protected them against 
the world, practically free of charge. In that conditioning clause lies the secret 
of their gratitude and their make-believe patriotism. 


He is too sweeping. The infection of the true Australian is 
only partial. But that true Australian is not the man whom 
you are apt to take for him. It is not to the mercantile classes 
of the seaports, but to the producers, whetherin town or country, 
whether masters or labourers, that you must look for the driving 


forces of our national life and the emotions that may constrain 
us to a coherent Imperialism. 


INDIA 
ARMS AND THE FRONTIER 
THE military correspondent of the Times declared nearly four 
years ago, with absolute truth, that “the defence of India is 
undoubtedly the most serious liability that has ever been incurred 
by the British Army.” I¢ is still quite unrealised in England, 
though well understood in India, that that liability has in one 
respect grown infinitely more serious during the last two years. 
The enormous influx of arms into Afghanistan and among the 
frontier tribes, by way of the Persian Gulf, has largely altered 
the bearings of a question which never ceases to engross the 
attention of the Government of India. Lord Curzon, by his 
policy of withdrawal and concentration and of insistence upon 
tribal responsibility for the maintenance of peace in tribal country, 
produced a condition of comparative quietude upon the frontier 
which, with one serious but brief interruption, has continuously 
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endured for more than a decade. He could not, however, foresee 
the vast development of the arms traffic, the result of which has 
been to create possibilities of danger which were largely unknown 
in his day. 

There are two frontiers in this region, the administrative and 
the political frontiers. It has been estimated that the tribal 
territories beyond the administrative frontier contain a total of 
200,000 fighting men. This estimate, of course, does not include 
the tribes under Afghan control. I believe it would be nearer 
the mark to say that on the British side of the political frontier 
there are somewhere in the neighbourhood of 300,000 men able 
and ready to bear arms. The total population of the tribal 
territories between the political and administrative frontiers is 
set down at very nearly two millions, and every Pathan is a 
fighter from boyhood to the grave. Ten years ago there were 
probably not more than 10,000 breech-loading rifles among the 
frontier tribes. To-day they must possess, at a conservative 
estimate, anything up to 150,000 rifles, with large stores of 
ammunition; and a considerable proportion of these weapons 
must have entered the country since Sir James Willcocks thrashed 
the Mohmands and the Zakka Khel two years ago. The gravity 
of this change in frontier conditions will be obvious. In the old 
days the British officer engaged in frontier warfare “‘ dropped to 
a ten-rupee jezail.”” In the next campaign upon the frontier he will 
have to face weapons a large percentage of which are, for purposes 
of frontier fighting, as good as his own, in the hands of men who 
are probably better average shots than his own troops. During 
the last cold weather the Royal Navy dealt a crushing blow to the 
arms traffic, but the mischief is already wrought. The tribesare 
armed as they have never been armed before, and they may at 
any time become militant. - 

A study of frontier conditions upon the spot forces one to 
realise the extraordinary variety of the questions with which the 
harassed Government of India has to deal. It has been almost a 
relief, in the last year or two, to turn northwards from the plains 
of India to the mountain ramparts of the frontier. There at 
least are clear-cut issues, though they may be of the grimmest 
kind. There is no talk of ‘reforms ” after the swirling waters of 
the Indus are passed, no “ public meetings of protest,” no thought 
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of Mill and Herbert Spencer, no babble of Parliaments and “self- 
government.” In those wild and primitive regions men argue 
with bullets, and have never heard of votes and electoral colleges, 
One is not many hours upon the frontier before one perceives 
that the final issues of life and death are always very near. At 
Peshawar the lamps around the quarters of the troops have 
reflectors throwing the light outward; that is to guard against a 
sudden rush of stealthy marauders. The verandah walls of the 
guard-houses are shoulder-high, and are surmounted by small 
round bags of sand; the device, you are told, is meant to prevent 
snipers from getting a good aim at the heads of sentries at night. 
Most of the sentries have their rifles chained to their belts; and 
when youelect to wander through the crowded bazaar of Peshawar 
City, with its swarm of people from all parts of Central Asia, you 
are seriously advised to carry a revolver. There are always 
fanatics who are prone to seek eternal salvation by killing a 
‘“‘Kaffir’; and should they draw the bazaar blank their favourite 
hunting-ground is the local railway-station. 

Men always take their lives in their hands upon the frontier, 
and though attacks upon Englishmen are not really very frequent, 
danger crops up when it is least expected. I recall that as I 
drove in the crisp, clear morning air across the plain between 
Peshawar and the Khyber my companion pointed out a 
spot by the roadside where a man in the Seaforth Highlanders 
had been murdered at high noon only a few days before. It was 
not two miles from the heart of the cantonment; it was actually 
within sight of the victim’s own parade-ground; and though many 
people saw him hacked to death not a soul gave up the names of 
the murderers. Afterwards, in the violet evening twilight, I saw 
four or five men, laden with huge bundles, running with anxious 
faces towards the caravanserai at Jamrud. “They are Afghans 
returning home,” said the driver with a grin, “and they know 
very well that if they do not get into Jamrud before it is dark 
they may never see another sunrise.” The moment the gate 
that marks the administrative frontier at Jamrud is passed you 
realise that you are in a region where every man’s hand is against 
his neighbour. Notthree hundred yards from the fort you notice 
a deep trench leading from an adjacent homestead to the road. 
The tribesman who uses it is at deadly feud with his neighbour; 
if he shows himself on his own land he may be shot at any 
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moment; but the road is sacrosanct, and once he reaches it he 
may walk in absolute safety, for there the power of the British 
protects him. 

All through the Khyber every rock and ridge recalls the 
memories of bygone campaigns. When I traversed the pass 
it was a veritable gorge of desolation. I was privileged to 
make the journey ona day other than that usually set apart for 
visitors. No human beings were visible, save the few stray 
pickets of the Khyber Rifles on the adjacent heights. The walled 
villages with their loopholes and their quaint towers, and their 
trenches leading to the road, showed no sign of life. But grim 
and formidable though it seemed, the most famous pass in the 
world can never convey a sense of genuine loneliness. It teems 
with associations which are vivid and real; it is peopled with 
the ghostsof dead armies. Horde after horde has swept through 
its narrow passage to the sack of Hindostan; and time and 
again it has seen British troops marching forth to fight. Little 
more than two years ago its summits echoed the sounds of war- 
fare; and in Peshawar the soldiery have only lately donned the 
green and blue ribbon that marks participation in the latest 
frontier campaign. At the top of the rise near Ali Masjid, 
where the wind comes whistling in icy blasts out of the frozen 
north, you see the long trail by which the forces marched into 
the Bazar Valley against the Zakka Khel. Beyond Landi Kotal, 
the last outpost of Empire, you scan the scene of that mysterious 
and still inexplicable attack from across the border. There is 
the blockhouse which the Khyber Rifles held so stubbornly ; 
there is the very subadar, trim and alert, with the heart of a 
lion, who fought with such gallant steadfastness; there is the 
spot where Willcocks shelled the flying invaders; and over that 
ridge the remnants escaped into the valleys beyond. The road 
vanishes steeply westward between precipitous crags into the 
most barbaric kingdom in Asia. Far below, in the forbidden 
land, you descry from your mountain eyrie glimpses of green 
fields, and gleaming patches of sand, and the shining waters of 
the Kabul River; and the eye ranges onwards to a vast sea of 
snowy mountains, the real protectors of Afghanistan. In the 
Khyber and at Landi Kotal it is not difficult to realise the 
insistent fascination which the frontier exercises upon most men 
in India, I¢ calls unceasingly, and it draws men onward; that 
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white ribbon of road, ending so abruptly, is an irresistible 
allurement. 

I have permitted myself this digression in order to indicate 
both the character of the country in which our troops are occa- 
sionally called upon to operate and the very limited degree of 
security which the phrase “‘ peace upon the frontier” in reality 
conveys. I will now endeavour to explain in greater detail the 
formidable and somewhat alarming change which the situation 
has of late undergone. The arms traffic from the Persian Gulf 
to the frontier is no new development. It has certainly existed 
for the last fourteen or fifteen years, possibly longer; but it has 
only recently reached great dimensions. It increased slowly and 
steadily for more than a decade, but received an enormous and 
sudden impetus after the Mohmand and Zakka Khel expeditions, 
The Australian and, as I am informed, the New Zealand Govern- 
ments discarded the Martini rifles, with which their local forces 
and riflemen were armed, in favour of a newer weapon. The 
rifles were sold to enterprising speculators at nominal prices, and 
large quantities of them have been exported, by methods which 
I need not here describe, to the Persian Gulf, whence they have 
been smuggled into our border Alsatia. The exportation was 
not from Australia direct, but mostly from England and the Con- 
tinent; and it must not be supposed that, even during the period 
now referred to, the arms traffic was confined by any means to 
Australian arms alone. I have sometimes seen it indignantly 
denied that Australian rifles were being used to arm the foes of 
Great Britain. Let me, therefore, quote the case of Greener 
and Others v. Livingstone, Zeytoon and Co., Ltd., which was 
tried in London so recently as March 15 last. The action was 
brought for breach of contract. The plaintiffs are Birmingham 
gun and rifle manufacturers, and the defendants are a company 
with an office in London, Counsel for the plaintiffs said: 

The plaintiffs in the course of theirbusiness obtained a large quantity of rifles 
from the Australian Government. Those rifles were sold by the plaintiffs to 
persons who shipped them to the East. Mr. Zeytoon called upon a member of 
the plaintiff's firm, and asked if he could get any of the Crown brand rifles that 
came from the Australian Government. The plaintiffs sold 2400 to them. The 
defendants refused to take delivery, and said that in order to induce the defendants 


to enter into the contract the rifles were represented as Crown brand and the 
Same as those that were sent to Muscat. 


The defendants, in, the course of their reply, stated that 
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Crown brand rifles, mark IIT., had a ready sale on the Muscat 
market. The result of the trial, which ended in a verdict for 
the plaintiffs, is a matter of no concern here. It is not clear 
from the report whether the rifles in dispute were actually destined 
for Muscat, and I do not suggest that either the plaintiffs or the 
defendants had the slightest knowledge or intention that this 
particular consignment would ultimately reach the Indian fron- 
tier. My point is that the trial made it plain that the rifles 
“scrapped” by the Australian Government were being greedily 
bought at Muscat; and it is common knowledge that practically 
the whole of the Muscat traffic is now with the Indian frontier 
and Afghanistan. The Australian Government sells its old rifles 
for a trivial sum; they are brought to England and bought and 
sold afresh, and openly placed on steamers in the Port of 
London; and then the Government of India spends £173,000 
last year, and,the ships of the Hast Indies Squadron are employed 
for months together, and bluejackets are out on the weary work 
of boat-cruising for weeks at a time, and regiments are shifted 
hither and thither, to prevent these self-same rifles from reaching 
the hands of our foes and from shooting down our own troops. 
Could Imperial folly go further? It cannot be too clearly 
understood that every rifle discarded by a civilised Government 
passes sooner or later into the hands of a coloured man, and is 
used to kill white men; and Australian Governments in their 
careless but no doubt innocent desire to save a few pounds, have 
helped to arm savage peoples against the white races whose 
interests they undoubtedly hold dear. There should be a law 
throughout the Empire that every discarded rifle must be at 
once destroyed. Such a law will not prevent the arms traffic, 
but it will help to diminish it, 

It is believed that in the year 1908 no fewer than 23,000 
serviceable rifles reached the frontier tribes; and that a further 
consignment of about 50,000 rifles was distributed among the 
tribes during the gun-running season of 1909. In 1908-9 the 
huge total of 85,820 rifles was landed at Muscat, of which 
43,280 were Martinis from Belgium, and 25,600 came from Great 
Britain. In 1907-8 the quantity was even larger. These rifles, 
be it understood, are for all practical purposes equal to the more 
modern weapons of our own troops. In the rugged tribal 
territory the longer range of the Lee-Enfield rifle does not often 
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confer a conspicuous advantage, and the Martini bullet inflicts 
a@ more smashing wound. Moreover, the Pioneer declared in 
December last that “‘ magazine rifles in tens of thousands” 
have also reached the frontier tribes and Afghanistan; while, 
incredible though it may seem, we have actually permitted the 
export from England of large quantities of cartridges with 
expanding bullets, which we do not permit our own troops to 
possess, and the use of which is forbidden by international law. 
The general result of the traffic in arms is that whereas on the 
frontier a good rifle was formerly the prized possession of a few, 
every man is now arming himself with a weapon of precision. 
Prices of rifles have fallen with significant rapidity. Three years 
ago the average price of a Martini across the border was about 
£30, and as much as £80 has been given for a magazine rifle; 
now the market quotation for Martinis is £8 or £9. Even then 
the profits are enormous, because Martinis are bought in 
this country at prices ranging from 30s. to 24s. Ammunition 
in apparently illimitable quantities has also found its way into 
the hands of the tribes, and cartridges, which formerly sold at 
twopence apiece, are now retailed at four a penny, or even 
less. Muscat received 12} million cartridges in 1908-9. So 
plentiful have arms and ammunition become that gun-stealing 
from our frontier posts has almost ceased. It no longer pays 
the border thieves to risk their lives. 

The ramifications of the Persian Gulf aspect of the traffic are 
too complicated to deal with here in detail. It is sometimes 
contended that France could put a stop to it in a day if she 
chose to help us. The traffic with Afghanistan and the frontier 
now centres largely at Muscat, as has been indicated. The French 
have certain trading rights at Muscat under a treaty of 1862 
which they will not modify ; and the United States and Holland 
have somewhat similar rights. Under these treaties the Sultan 
of Oman cannot prohibit the importation of arms into Muscat, 
and the French Government, under pressure from persons 
interested in the arms trade, refuses to ask him to do so. The 
International Arms Conference, which has twice met at Brussels 
within the last year or so, has entirely failed to deal with the 
question. The persistence with which France protects this 
shameful traffic is a burning disgrace to the French nation, though 
not more disgraceful than the facilities given to it in England. 
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I consider, however, that even the stoppage of the Muscat trade 
would not entirely terminate the traffic in arms. It would prob- 
ably in that event pass to Bahrein, where we could soon stop it, 
and to Koweit, where political reasons would render practical 
intervention difficult. Even if we suppressed it at both Bahrein 
and Koweit it would probably begin afresh at Al Bidaa or some 
other place on the coast of Turkish Arabia. The importation of 
arms into Turkey is forbidden, but in her Arabian territories, at 
any rate, the large revenue to be derived would probably over- 
ride all other considerations. 

It has remained, therefore, for Great Britain to devise prac- 
tical means for the prevention of the traffic. So long agoas 1907 
our troops had a fight with gun-runners at Robat, in the north- 
west corner of Beluchistan, when 1000 rifles entering from Persia 
were captured. In 1908 a force of 700 Afghans, with 900 camel- 
loads of contraband rifles and ammunition, believed to have 
been landed on the coast of Persian Mekran, came into Beluchistan 
from Persia, and eluded the vigilance of our troops. Early in 
1909 H.M.S. Fox made extensive captures of arms from dhows 
on the Mekran coast. This year Admiral Slade, commanding the 
Hast Indies Squadron, made the first elaborate attempt to 
grapple with the arms traffic, and dealt it a crushing blow. In 
addition to his ships, he had a number of tugs and launches 
patrolling the coast of Mekran, Wireless telegraphy was installed 
at Muscat and Jask, and troops were stationed in Mekran and 
elsewhere. The traffic diminished at once in consequence of these 
preparations, but Admiral Slade captured in all about 8400 rifles, 
and several thousand rounds of ammunition. The Times of India, 
which has rendered a great Imperial service by its prolonged and 
persistent efforts to expose this nefarious traffic, believes that these 
captures represent 50 per cent. of the rifles which the Muscat 
traders have endeavoured to deliver in Mekran this year. As 
rifles are selling at £2 apiece in Muscat, the gun-runners have 
thus lost over £16,000, which will make a big hole in their profits. 
Prices of rifles on the frontier now once more show an upward 
tendency. 

As has been said, however, the mischief has been to a great 
extent already wrought. The fighting capacity of the frontier 
tribes has been largely increased, and an expedition against any 
of the principal tribes would now be a far more serious matter 
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than it was two years ago. The present activity of the Mullah 
Powindah in the Mahsud Waziri country, as a result of which 
Captain Stirling was killed near Bannu on March 16, is there- 
fore a matter of considerable concern. We have literally per- 
mitted the whole of the frontier to be strewn with gunpowder. 
From the shelter of our own ports, under the noses of our own 
warships, we have in the past allowed the most truculent and 
most turbulent races in Asia to arm themselves afresh; and if 
their weapons are mostly turned against each other, we shall 
learn to our cost what the arms traffic means when next they 
turn their rifles against ourselves. Some military experts profess 
to believe that the rearming of the tribes will tend to our own 
ultimate advantage. When they only possessed their own jezails 
and entirely obsolete European weapons they were content to 
harass rearguards and snipe camps at night. Next time, it is 
argued, they will be emboldened to come out into the open, and 
we shall smash them. I cannot share this view, believing as I 
do that the crafty Pathan will rarely be foolish enough to play 
into our hands when war is afoot. And if ever trouble comes in 
India, is it to be for a moment supposed that this great horde of 
armed freebooters will remain amid their hills idly watching us 
straining our utmost to repress disorder? Therein lies an aspect 
of the problem of India which is too often forgotten. 

The Afghanistan side of this very grave issue, which has 
separate bearings of its own, must be dealt with on a future 
occasion. The traffic in Afghanistan has almost equalled in 
dimensions the trade within our own political frontier. For 
some strange reason his Majesty the Amir appears to regard 
the eager acquisition of modern weapons by his people with 
entire complacency. Men say that thereby he is laying up a rod 
for his own destruction, and that he will have cause bitterly to rue 
the day when he decided to smile upon the arms traffic within 
his own territories. Already he finds it increasingly difficult to 
collect his own revenues; yet while he has rearmed his regular 
infantry with ‘303 rifles, and handed over the Martinis to his 
militia, he has cheerfully sold large stores of muzzle-loaders and 
ammunition to the people for three or four rupees apiece. The 
result of this eccentric policy is that Kabul is now one vast 
armed camp. ASIATICUS. 


